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PREFACE 


This part contains some of my published and 
unpublished arti(;les mostly dealin<? witli the topics of 
Ancient Indian Geography. The published articles have 
been thoroughly revised and enlarged. I believe they will 
be helpful to seholars and students interested in Indolo- 
gical studies. A sketch map has been supplied for a 
better understanding of the geographical topics treated 
here. I am thankful to the Ganganatha Jha Research 
Institute of Allahbad for accepting it as their publica¬ 
tion. 
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43, Kailas Bose Street, 
Calcutta-6. 

The 15th June, 1953. 


B. C. Law 




Chapter I 
KAPILAVASTU 


The city of Kapilavastu which was known to the 
Chinese as Chia-wei-lo-yueh is historically important as 
the Buddha claimed it as his own city/ and 
Importance, Capital of his father king Suddhodana*. 

It has been described as the city of Sakya- 
muni.’ It was variously known as Kapilavastu, Kapila- 
pura, Kapilahvayapura and Kapilasya vastu.^ The city 
of Kapilavastu or Kapilavastu was built on the site of the 
hermitage of the sage Kapila.’ A story of the foundation 
of this city is given in the Mahavastu.^ The river Rohini 
really flowed between the territories of the Sakyas and 
Koliyas. It formed the boundary between these two 
clans/ who cultivated the fields with the water of this 
river." There was a quarrel between the Sakya and Ko- 
liya cultivators who lived on opposite sides of this river 
with regard to the right of its water for use in irrigation.® 
The famous Rummindei pillar marks the site of the 
ancient Lumbini garden, the traditional scene of Sakya- 
^ , muni’s birth. V.A. Smith says that it has 

been removed from its original position. It 

1. Buddhavnmsa, Ch. XXVI, V. 13 ; Cf. Digha, I, p, 91. 

2. Digha, II, 7, 5*2. 8 . Mahdvastu, Vol. I. p. 1. 

4. LaJitavisiara, 243 ; MahTtvastu, II, p. 11 ; Saundarayianda Kdvija 
Canto I ; Lalitavistura, p. 28 — Kapilahvaye .^ohhati ianmabhumih ; Divyd- 
vaddna, pp, 90, 390, 67. 

5. Saundarananda Kdvya, Canto I ; Divyavadana, p. 548 ; Mahdvastu^ I, 

p. 1. 

6. Voi. I, pp. 348 ff.; Vide also my Some K^ainya Tribes of Ancient india^ 
pp. 169-78. 

7. Theragdihu, V. 529, p. 56. 8. Dhammapada Commy.t III, p. 254. 

9. Jdiaka (Cowell Ed,), V., p. 219 ; vide also my Some K^atriya Tribes 

of Ancient India, pp. 208-10. 
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now stands about 13 miles to the north-west from Ilum- 
mindei.' He is inclined to identify Kapilavastu, which 
lay not far from the Lumbinigrama, with Piprawa in the 
north of the Basti district of the Nepal frontier. Rhys 
Davids takes Tilaura Kot to be the old Kapilavastu. P. 
C. Mukherji agrees with Rhys Davids and identifies Ka¬ 
pilavastu with Tilaura, two miles north of Tauliva, which 
is the headquarters of the Provincial Government of Ta- 
rai and three and half miles to the south-west of the Ne¬ 
palese village of Nigliva, north of Gorakhpur, situated in 
the Nepal Tarai. Rummindei is only ten miles to the 
east of Kapilavastu and two miles north of Bhagavan- 
pura.* 

This city was visited by two Chinese pilgrims Fa- 
Hien and Hiuen Tsang in the 5th and 7th centuries A.D. 

According to Fa-Hien it was thinly popula- 
visits ted. Here he saw towers set up at various 

places.' According to Hiuen Tsang it was 
about 4000 li in circuit. The villages were few and desolate 
and the monasteries were more than one thousand in 
number. There were Deva temples where different secta¬ 
rians worshipped. After the passing away of the Buddha, 
topes and shrines were built at or near Kapilavastu.'* This 
city which was also known to the Chinese as Kil-pi-lo-fa 
-sse-ti had no supreme ruler. It was rich and fertile and 
was cultivated according to the regular season. The 
climate was uniform and the manners of the people soft 
and obliging.' According to the Shui-ching-chu the city 
contained some lay disciples and about 20 householders 

1* Early Hintory, 4tli K<1., p. 178, f.n. 1. 

2. For further details vide El., V, 4 ; lA., VoL XXXIV, 1905, p. 10 ; 
JRAS., 1908, pp. 471<98, 823 ; lA, XLIII, 1914, pp. 17-20 ; Mukherjee, Report 
on Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal, Calcutta, 1901. 

8. Travels of Fa-Hien by Le^^ge, pp. 64, 68. 

4. Watters, On Yuan Chivang, II, p. 4. 

5. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, 14. 
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belonging to the Sakya family. The people higly culti¬ 
vated religious energy and still maintained the old spirit. 
They completely repaired the dilapidated stupas.^ 

Kapilavastu which was a great city had many gar¬ 
dens, avenues and market places, four gates and towers.* 

As pointed out by Asvaghosa in his Saundarananda- 
Kdinja (Canto. I), no unjust taxes were levied in the city 
of Kapilavastu. Consequently it was filled 
Description with people within a short time. It was full 

of assemblies, festivities, gifts and religious ceremonies. 
It was the abode of the virtuous, the resort of the dis¬ 
tressed, tlie place of encouragement of the learned and 
the picketing ground for the men of might. It was 
wealthy and a centre of learning. Nobody used to make 
a parade of his learning and manly vigour. All round on 
the roads and in the groves charming and beautiful rest- 
houses were built and provided with wells. To gratify the 
citizens beautiful gardens were laid out. Ministers were 
appointed from those who were intelligent, eloquent, and 
courageous. The city had white-coloured beautiful hou¬ 
ses and good markets. It was encompassed by a row of 
palaces. It had a broad moat with a straight and magni¬ 
ficent main street and big ramparts. It was full of ele¬ 
phants, horses and chariots. According to the Buddha- 
carita-Kdvya (Bk. 1) Kapilavastu, or Kapilasya Vastu, 
the excellent city of the Sakyas {PuruttamaY had a pure 
and lofty system of government. Poverty did not find a 
place there. Prosperity shone resplendently. It had 
arched gateways and pinnacles. King Suddhodana ru¬ 
led it. Maya was his queen. The Bodhisatta entered 
her womb to destroy the evils of the world. This pros- 

1. Northern India according to the Shul ching-chu by L, Petech, SB. 

2. Laliiavistara, pp. 58, 77, 98, 101, 102, 113 and 123. 

3. Vimdnavatthu Commentary^ PTS., SIS. 
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perous, rich, peaceful and populous city was well sup¬ 
plied with food and densely peopled with happy citizens. 
It was a favourite resort of the merchants and the centre 
of busy trade. The people of the city were fond of trade 
and commerce.^ 

Kapilavastu is said to have been surrounded by 
seven walls." The walls were 18 cubits high." This city 
had a school for archery where the {5akyas were trained.'' 
It also contained a residence for recluses of all schools.’ 
The people of Kapilavastu co-habited with their own 
sisters.® 

The Mote Hall (Santhagara) or the Congress-hall of 
the 8akyas existed at Kapilavatthu where a number of 
8akyas, old and new, sat there on grand 
seats.' It was also known as the Sdkyaparisd 
or Sdkya-parisad where 32 princes, the sons of a ^akya 
girl and Ilaja Kola of Benares came to settle matters of 
disiiute.” The 8akyas built a new Hall at Ka])ilavatthu 
and invited the Buddha to use it first. As soon as 
they got his consent, they went to complete the Hall by 
setting out seats, keeping buckets of water, and getting 
lamps and oil ready. The Master then proceeded to the 
Hall with the confraternity, bathed his feet and took his 
seat by the centre-post with his face towards the east. 
Far into the night the Master instructed the Sakyas of 
Kapilavatthu in that Hall.* 

1, MahdvasUi, Vol. I, p. 1 ; Cf. Sam., V., p. 809 ; Mahdvaatu, Vol. I| 
p. 852 ; Ibid.f I, pp. 

2. Saptahi pdkdrchi—Mahuvasiv, II, p. 75. 

8. Jdtaka, 1, 08— atthtwasahailhubbedham pdkdram, 

4- Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 18. 

5. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 20. 

6. Jdtaka, V., p. 413 —bhaginlhi saddhim vasimsu ; Cf. Humangalavildsinxy 
I, pp. 258-60 ; Dhammapada Commy,, III, p. 255. 

7. Dtgha, Ij—Ambatthasutta. 8. Mahdvastu, T, pp. 852-58. 

9. Majjhifna, I, p. 854 ; Samyutia, IV, 182-88. 
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The Buddha was very active in the city of Kapila- 
vastu in giving- several discourses on religious topics/ 
The Banyan grove (Nigrodlidmma) at 
Kapilavatthu was his favourite resort. He 
came here from Kajagriha on his l)egging 
tour.' Here Sariputta converted Rahula at his request and 
he himself converted king Suddhodana." While the Master 
was staying at this grove Mahapajapati Gotami came to 
him and requested him to allow her to enter the Order. 
The request was thrice turned down and Gotami 
went away saluting the Master, being sorrowful.^ The 
Master while staying among the Sakyans at Kapilavastu, 
went for alms into the city early in the morning, duly 
robed, Avith bowl in his hand. On his return after his 
meal, he betook himself to rest during the heat of the 
noon at the cell, erected by a Sakyan named Ka]a-khe- 
maka.’ In this city the Buddha was attended by a large 
number of monks.'' The Master Avas informed that the 


assembled monks had prepared a robe for him.^ Once 
the Master came here from Kosala. A iSakya named 
Mahanama arranged for his night’s stay in the hermitage 
of Bharandu-kalama.” Here the Master had a talk AAuth 


one of his chief disciples, Mahanioggallana, about a Jain 
named Vappa in connection with bodily and mental res¬ 
traints." The Master, while staying in the Banyan grove 
met Mahapajapati Gotami who begged him to be so good 
as to accept from her two new lengths of cloth as being the 
work of her own hands at the loom. The Master told her 


to give it to the confraternity and thereby shoAV honour 


1. Sam., V., 395-97, 404-408; Ang., I, al9-20 ; Ibid., Ill, 284 ff.; Ibid., 
IV, 220 ff.; Ibid,f V. 84 iT.: Majjhuna, I, 91 ff. 

2. Samyutia, III, 91. 3. Vinaya-Mahdvagga, PTS., pp. 82-83. 

4. Vinaya-Cullavagfiaf PTS., p. 253 ; Ang,, IV, p. 274. 

5. Majjhima, III, p. 110, 6. Sam,, I, 26 ; Digha, T, 253. 

7. Ang,, V, 328, 332. 8. Ibid,, I, p. 277. 9. Jhid,, II, 196 ff. 
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both to him and also to the Brotherhood. She thrice 
requested him and got the same answer. The Master at 
last asked Ananda to accept the cloth from her.' The 
Master sat at the foot of a tree at Kapilavatthii, seeing 
the massacre of the Sakyas by Vidudabha." The Budd¬ 
ha’s noble teachings had great influence upon Sakyan 
women. Two prominent women named Tissa and Mitta, 
belonging to the noble clan of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, 
renounced the worldly life with Mahapajapati Gotami. 
They became spiritually so developed that they attained 
saintship.’ After the passing away of the Buddha the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu got a share of the 
Siupa built bodily relics of the Master and built a stupa 
bodn^ixbcs" ^ over them at Kapilavatthu. They honoured 
and worshipped it.* 

According to the llummindei Inscription when king 
Asoka was anointed twenty years, he personally came 
and honoured the place, because the Buddha was born 
there. He erected a stone pillar to mark 
Asoka’s visit to the site of the Buddha’s birth. He made 
birth-place Lumbmigrama free from taxes and the vil¬ 
lagers had to pay only an eighth share of 
their produce.'' Another important epigraphic record 
evidently connected with Kapilavastu, viz., the Kigali 
Sagara Pillar Inscription of Asoka, purports to state 
that when king Asoka had been anointed 14 years, 
he enlarged the stupa of Kanakamuni to double its origi¬ 
nal size.® For further details vide my Geographical Essays, 
Vol. I. Chap. VIII. 

1. Majjhima, IIJ, 253 ff. 2. Dhammapada Cornmy,, I, 857. 

3. Mrs. Hhys Davids, Psalms of the Sisters, p. 12 ; Therlgdthd Covimy., 
p. 11 ; Mrs. Khys Davids, Psalms o/ the Sisters, p. 29. 

4. Dxgha. II, p. 167. 5. €11, III, pp, 264-65. 

6. Ibid,, III, p. 165. 



Chapter 11 
AYODHYA 

Ayodhya or Ayojjha or Ayudha is one of the seven 
holy places of the Hindus.' Fa-Hien calis this town as 
Sha-che and according? to Ptolemy it is 
known as Sogeda. Its capital was Sujanakot 
or Sancankot, 34 miles north-west of Unao 
in Oudh on the river Sai in the Unao district. In Brah- 
mana Literature we find that Sunahsepa speaks of this 
town as a village.'' According to the Vividhatirthakalpa:' 
of the Jains, Ayodhya is also known as Vinita, Saketa, 
Iksvakubhumi, Ramapuri and Kosala. It is the birthplace 
of Rsabha, Ajita, Abhinandana, Sumati, Ananta, and 
Acala. Seven Jain preceptors were born here. According 
to this Jain work, Ayodhya was 12 yojanas long and nine 
yojanas broad.' This town is situated on t|ie banks of the 
Sarayu river,' about 6 miles from the Fyzabad Railway 
Station. It is also a sacred place of the Vaisnavas. Sarayu 
or Sarabhu" of Pali literature is the Ghagra or the Gogra 
in Oudh. According to the Vividhatlrthakalpa, the river 
Ghargharadaha meets with the Sarayu and is known by 
the name of Svargadvara. This river rises in the moun¬ 
tains of Kumayun and after its junction with the Kali- 
nadi, it is called the Sarayu, the Ghagra or the Dura. 
According to the Mahdbhdrata,' the Sarayu issues from 

1. Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya, Kust, Kdnci, Avantikii, PuiTDvurdDntl caiva 
Saptaiid mok^addyikah . 

2. Aitareya Brdhmana, vii. 8. If.; Sdnkhdyana SrauUi Sutra, XV, 17-25. 
Cf. JRAS., 1917, p- 52 note. 

8. & 4. Vividhatirthakalpa, p. 24. 5. Rdmdyaria, Balakiipda, Ch. 24. 

6. Vinaya, II, 237 ; Anguttara hiikdya, IV, 101 ; Sarnyutta, II, 135 
Uddna, V. 5. The Aeiravati was its tributary. 

7. Anu^asanaparva, Ch. 155. The Sarayu is mentioned among other 
rivers: Rahasy&m .4atakumbhan ea Sarayuii ca tathaiva ea Carmanvatim 
Vetravatim Hastisomam disam tatha (Mbh., Vaiigavasi Ed., 821, 19). 
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the Manasa-sarovara. The J5on and the Sarayu* join the 
Ganges near Singhee, 8 miles east of Chapra in Saran, be¬ 
tween Singhee and Harji-chupra, two villages on both 
sides of the Ganges, about 2 miles to the east of Cherund 
and 8 miles to the east of Chapra. According to Alberuni 
Ayodhya is situated about 150 miles south-east from 
Kanauj. In the Buddhist period Kosala was divided into 
Uttara-Kosala (northern Kosala) and Daksina-Kosala 
(southern Kosala), the Sarayu being the dividing line be¬ 
tween the two provinces. The capital of the Southern 
Kosala was Ayodhya on the Sarayu. According to the 
Ramdyanai^ the river Syandika or the Sai between the 
Gumti and the Ganges formed the southern boundary 
of Kosala. 

Rhys Davids points out that Ayodhya had sunk to 
the level of an unimportant town in Buddha’s time." 
Some think that Ayodhya and Saketa were identical but 
Rhys Davids s#ys that both the cities existed in Buddha’s 
time. They were possibly adjoining cities like London 
and Westminster. Ayodhya seems to have been the 
earliest capital and Saketa the next.* According to the 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang, it was 5000 li in circuit. 
The Rdmdyana tells us that Ramacandra walked south 
from Ayodhya to Pancavati. After killing Ravana, 
Rama is said to have proceeded to Kiskindhya and thence 
to Ayodhya.’ Ayodhya is described in the Rdmdyana 
as being situated on the banks of the river Sarayu in the 
land of Kosala which was a big Janapada or country, 
and the well-known town of Ayodhya was included in it. 
Manu, the progenitor of man, is said to have built Ayo- 

1. Cf, Bdmayana, p. 47, vs. 8-5, where we read that Kama visited the 
confluence of the Gan^fes and the Sarayu. 

2. Rdmdyana, I, Chs. 4^-50. 3. Buddhist India, p, 84. 

4. Kai Chaudhuri, PoUiical History of Ancient India, 4th liid., p. 91. 

5. Mahdbhdrata, Vahgavasi Edn., 548, 52-70. 
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dhya which was 12 yojanas in extent and 3 yojanas in 
breadth. According to the Rdmayana, it took 4 days 
and nights to cover the distance between Ayodhya and 
Videha at normal speed; swiftly moving envoys could 
cover the distance in 3 days. At a distance of one krosa 
(2 miles) from the capital city of Ayodhya, was situated 
Nandigrama where Bharata ruled over the people of 
Ayodhya during Rama’s exile. The Rdmayana further 
points out that 3 days'and 3 nights were generally taken 
for swiftly flying messengers to reach Mathura from 
Ayodhya. Rama’s palace was half a yojana distant from 
the banks of the Sarayu.' 

The Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hien, who visited Ayodhya 
in the 5th century A.D., saw the Buddhists and the 
Brahmans not in good terms. He also saw a 

Afcounls of , 

Chinese topc there where the four Buddhas walked 

iiigiims ^ Another Chinese pilgrim, Yuan 

Chwang, who visited India in the 7th century A. D. after 
travelling more than 600 li and crossing the Ganges to 
the south, reached the Ayudha or Ayodhya country. 
According to him Ayodhya was the temporary residence 
of Asahga and Vasubandhu. He says that Ayudha is 
Saketa, i. e., Ayodhya. The country yielded good crops, 
was luxuriant in fruit and flower and had a genial climate. 
The people had agreeable ways, were fond of good work 
and devoted to practical learning. There were more 
than 100 Buddhist monasteries and more than 3000 
Brethren who were students of Mahayana and Hinayana. 
There were 10 deva temples and the non-Buddhists were 
few in number. Within the capital was the old monasteTy 
in which Vasubandhu composed various iSdstras. There 
was a hall in ruins where Vasubandhu explained Budd- 

1. RamdyaiuLa, (Van£ravasl £d.)^ 1466^ I. 

2. Leg^e, Travels of Fa-Hien, pp. 54-55. 
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hism to princes and monks wJio used to come from other 
countries. Close to the Gan^fes was a lar^e Buddhist 
monastery with an Asoka tope to mark the place at which 
the Buddha preached to gods and men for 3 months on 
the excellent doctrines of liis religion. Four or five li 
west from this monastery was a Buddha relic tope and U) 
the north of the tope were the remains of an old monas¬ 
tery where the Sauirdniika-vibhdsa-mstra was com])Osed. 
In a mango-grove 5 or 6 li to the south-west of the city 
was the old monastery in which Asahga learnt and taught. 
The three Buddhist treatises referred to by Yuan 
Chwang were communicated to Asahga by Maitreya, viz., 
Yogdcdrabhumlsdstra, Sutrdlankdra-tlkd and Madhyan- 
tavibhdga sdstra. About 100 paces to the north-west of 
the mango-grove was a Buddha relic tope. Asahga, accord¬ 
ing to the pilgrim, began his Buddhist religious career 
as a Mahisasaka and afterwards became a Mahayanisl. 
Vasubandhu began his career in the School of the Sarva- 
stivadins. The Chinese pilgrim also refers to an old monas¬ 
tery 40 li north-west from Asahga’s (;hapel. Within this 
a brick-tope marked the place at whic-h the conversion 
of Vasubandhu to Mahayanism began. yVfter the death 
of Asahga, V’^asubandhu composed several treatises, ex¬ 
pounding and defending Mahayanism. He died at Ayodhya 
at the age of 83.’ 

According to the Rdnidyana, Ayodhya was a city full 
of wealth and paddy. It had spacious streets and roads. 

Its streets were well-watered and looked gay 
with flowers. It had lofty gates furnished 
with doors and bolts amidst the net-work 
of its streets. Furnished with all kinds of equipments, it 
looked like a bulwork with its defences. It was the home 
of a large number of skilful persons trained in arts and 


1. Watters, On Yttan Chuang, I, pp. 354-9. 
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crafts. It was full of palatial buildiujos, green bowers and 
mango-groves. Around all these, a long row of sala trees 
looked like a girdle. The city was rendered impregnable, 
being surrounded by a deep ditch filled with water. 
Animals useful to men like horses and elephants, cows, 
camels and asses could be found there in large number. 
It had in it merchants from different countries, feudatory 
chiefs and princes from all quarters. Siilendid with its 
stately mansions it had a large number of pinnacled 
houses. The city had lofty seven storied buildings inlaid 
with gold and precious stones. It was a crowded city and 
frequently resounded by the drums and notes of the harp 
and other musical instruments. It had a galaxy of great 
men, benevolent sages, and virtuous [)eo])le. This blissful 
city had Kamboju horses and mighty elephants. Men of 
rank could be found in the city moving in chariots, horses 
and elephants. The parks and j)lcasure gardens were re¬ 
sorts of lovers, where' merryfolk used to gather in the 
evening.' In the Mahdbhdrata, the city of Ayodhya is 
given the epithet of ‘puriyalaksand’, that is, endowed with 
auspicious signs. It was a delightful spot on earth and 
its sparking splendour looked like the shining moon in 
autumn.' 

According to the Rdmdyana there were four grades of 
social order, e.g., tlie Brahmanas, the K.satriyas, the 
Vaisyas and the Sudras. They had to fulfil duties and obli- 

Sofiai Histoi of the respective orders.' The Ksatri- 

yas obeyed the Brahmanas, the Vaisyas 
followed the Ksatriyas, and the {§udras served the three 
upper castes.^ The Ksatriyas like the Brahmanas had to 
perform the worship thrice daily. The Brahmanas occupied 
the most exalted position in the social order of the age. 

1. Rdmayana, p. 309, vv. 22-24u 2. Ibid,, p. 6, vv. 90-98. 

3, Ibid,, p. 114, V. 28. 4. MahabhUrata, pp. 171-72, vv. 23-47. 
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Being placed at the highest rung of the ladder, the special 
privileges that were denied to the Ksatriyas, were how¬ 
ever enjoyed by them. Thus the Brahmanas alone had 
the right to master the four Vedas and used the sacred 
sound Ohkdra and Vasaikdra.' The Brahmanas had also 
the riglit to study not merely the sacred scriptures meant 
for their own class but also to acquire the sciences and 
arts intended for the Ksatriyas.' 

Ordinarily birth in a family determined once for all the 
caste of a man. Transgression of this rule was, however, 
allowed in s})eeial cases. Thus the sage Visvamitra, a 
Ksatriya by birth, became a Brahmana by dint of his 
extraordinary merit and was accepted in the rank of a 
Brahmana by his great rival Vasistha.’ The instance of 
Asm aka, a royal sage, born from the union of the sage 
Vasistha with a Ksatriya queen of the Iksvaku ruler of 
Ayodhya, as related in the Mahdbkdrata, shows that off¬ 
springs born of such asavarna union were not unknown." 
In the code of Mann we find mention of such asaimrna 
marriages of the anuloma and pratiloma types. 

The Brahmanas were exem])ted from capital punish¬ 
ment.’ The robbing of their property was considered 
to be a heinous act according to the public opinion of the 
time.® They lived on vegetable diet.' 

Famine was rare in the city of Ayodhya. The people 
were free from diseases. Premature death was unknown. 
Everyone was charitably disposed and all residents 
whether male or female used ornaments. Malpractices 
were unknown and people were faithful in the observance 
of sacrificial rites." People were loyal, faithful, and hos¬ 
pitable to their guests. They used to enjoy a long lease of 


1 . 

Ibid., pp. 15-16, vv. 16-19. 

2. 

Ibid., p. IH, 

v. 28. 

3. 

Hd7ndyana, p. 114, v. 27. 

4. 

Mahabharata, 

pp. 171-72, vv. 28 47. 

5. 

Rdtndyanaf 1891, v. 84. 

6. 

Ibid,, 1892, vv. 48-49. 

7. 

Ibid,, 1404-5, vv. 26-27. 

8. 

Ibid,, 15, vv. 

10-12. 
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life with their wives, sons and fjrandsons. The sick and 
the destitute were treated to sumptuous dinner. Food 
and dress were freely given to all during the sacrifice. 
Walking in circle around a <iignified person before part¬ 
ing was the common way of paying homage.' In a Srad- 
dha ceremony a large number of cows, gold and other 
riches were given to the Brahmanas.* Extortion was utter¬ 
ly unknown.' During the coronation ceremony, the 
streets were richly decorated and illuminated,^ musical 
instruments were played and the Briihinanas used to 
chant sweet benedictions. The cornation ceremony was 
held in an auspicious hour with good stars on a favour¬ 
able day. Thus llama was installed as king by the family 
priest V’^asislha and others on a suitable day with the 
favourable star S^ravana.' 

Various evil-killing rites were performed." To follow 
elder brothers was the golden rule for the younger 
brothers.^ Earning money by selling lac, flesh, honey, 
iron or poison was considered abominable." The offering 
of oblations in honour of the departed spirit was a com- 
jnon custom,” and the offering of watery oblations in 
honour of the departed ancestors was })reva]ent."’ Jealousy 
among rival brothers was not unknown. It was a com¬ 
mon-place occurrence that a wife should cling to her 
beloved and a friend should act in a like manner. For a 
brother to stick to his brother and act in a reciprocal 
way was something uncommon." 

Devotion to husband was considered as the highest 
virtue for married women.'' According to the orthodox 


1. 

Ibid,, p. 115, V. 39. 

2. 

Ibid., p. 126, vv. 21-25. 

3. 

Ibid,, p. 130, V. 24. 

4. 

Ibid., p. 150, vv. 17-18. 

5. 

Mdhdhhdraia, p. 543, vv. 52-70. 



6. 

Rdmdyana, p. 208^ vs. ^ki-47. 

7. 

Ibid., p. 240, 6. 

8. 

Ibid,, p, 820, V. 38. 

9. 

Ibid., 822, vv. 2-8. 

10. 

Ibid,, 372, vs. 26*27. 

11. 

Ibid., p. 1158, V. 14. 

12. 

Ibid., p. 205, vs. 25-26. 
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ideal of the age the amorous look from other’s eyes, the 
faintest touch from a member of the opposite sex other 
than her husband, would have a sinister influence on the 
good reputation of a chaste wife.' 

No act of violence should be committed on the weak 
and the helpless and specially on women. Such unchival- 
rous conduct looked like an act of cowardice. Stealing 
otliers’ wives by treachery was an offence." Respectable 
ladies never exposed themselvais to public view. Seclu¬ 
sion of women within the conflnes of the inner apartment 
was the usual rule. If necessity arose, they would move 
in palanquins or some other covered vehicles with ade¬ 
quate V(‘ils over their faces and requisite garments over 
their bodies. On no ordinary account could they come 
out to public streets by crossing the city gates on foot or 
move with an open countenance." The exit of women 
before the public view was allowed for serving the needs 
of different kinds of Vyasanas like hunting, game of dice, 
etc. In times of war or public sacrifice, on occasion of the 
marriage ceremony', or during the work of choosing one’s 
partner from among a large number of suitors in an open 
assembly (Svayattwaro) or in times of great distress or 
sorrow, women had the right to come out of their harem 
and expose themselves to public view. The use of deformed 
men and women for the work of the harem was in 
vogue at the time of the RZwiayana.' The life of a widow 
seems to be the highest curse for a woman.’ 

There were expert barbers, as Avell as good musicians 
and well-trained (•ourtesans, big merchants and traders 
at Ayodhya.' Disrespect to Brahmarias, parents and 

1. Ibid., p. 1196, vs. 19-20; p. 1198, vs. 26-27. 

2. Ibid., p. 1165, vs. 12-13. 

8. Ibid., p. 1185, V. 61 ; p. 1194., vs. 14rl5. 

4. Ibid., p. 181, VS. 1-3. 5. Ibid., p. 1809, vs. 42-46. 

6, Ibid., p. 1220, vs. 3-5. 
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priests was considered to be a sacrilege/ Preservation of 
dead bodies in vessels filled with oil was then known/ 
King Dasaratha’s dead body was preserved for sometime 
before its actual cremation by Bharata.' 


At the time of tlie Rdniayana, the people and the 
members of the royal household were on the whole reli¬ 
gious. lleligious sacrih(*es were performed 
and Vedie mantras W('re chanted. During 
the horse saciihce of King Dasaratha, 
twenty-one kinds of sacrificial wood were prepared and 
set up by ex])ert craftsman ; of these six were made 


of the timb('r of the Bilva tree, six of Khudira wood, 
six of Paldsa ijlant, one of the Slcsrndtaka' timber 
and the remaining two of pine wood. The sacrificial 
wood was coveretl with cloth and gold and wor¬ 
shipped with scented flowers. In a sacrifice many cows 
and a large number of gold and silver bits wxu’e given to 
the priests. ' On the banks of the wSarayil Kama and Laks- 
mana offered their morning prayers and repeated the 
Savitri mantra at the instance of the sage Visvamitra.“ 
In the hermitage of Visvamitra they performed the usual 
sandhyd and morning jjrayers and offered oblations to 
the sacrificial fire.' As we have already pointed out, offer¬ 
ing of oblations in honour of the departed spirit was the 
common practice. The Ksatriya kings and prin(*es used 
to observe ten days of asauca or the observance of impu- 


Ibid,, p. 1267, V. 21. 

2. Ibid,, p. 1419, V. 3. 3. Ibid., p. 322, v. 4. 

4. Cordia obliqua-Cordia Myx Linn WiJhl. A tree or shrub in all pro¬ 
vinces, whole of warmer parts of India ; a pretty lar^fe but low tree in most 

parts of Circars, but chiefly in ^jardens and hedges and near villages in 
Gujarat, north Kanara, Deccan, Western Ghats etc. There are. two varieties, 
viz,, Ksudra Slepnataka^Covdisi obliqua and l^lesindtaka or Cordia Wallichu, 
When ripe the fruits of this plant are eaten by the people of the locality. 

6. Ram,, p. 31, vv. 50-,51. 6. Ibid., p. 47, vv. 3-5. 

7. Ramdyana, p. 58, vv. 31-32 ; Ibid., p. 59, v. 2. 
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rity caused by Uie death of relations.' Among the Brah- 
matias, sophists Avere not unknown and followers of the 
liedonist school of Carvaka were also found. Four hund¬ 
red horse sacrifices, four thousand Vajapeya and numer¬ 
ous Gomedha, Agnistoma and Atiratra sacrifices" were 
perjormed by some eminent kings of the Iksvaku race. 
Duly bathed, a Ksatri\ a king used to offer oblations to 
fire, and make Avorship in adoration of his ancestors and 
Brahmanas and then pray before the images in temples 
inside his palace. As regards religious rights the J^udras 
remained on a low footing of inequality in comparison 
with the Brdhmanaft and Ksalriyaa. Sambuka, a fsudra 
by birth, was slain by Rama for making vedic sacrifices.' 

In the history of Jainism we find that a Jaina Tlrth- 
aiikara named Ajitanatha was born at Ayodliya, He 
earned the title of the “Victorious” for he was so devout an 
ascetic that he was unrivalled in performing austerities. 
He soon attained salvation.' A Jaina monk named Bud- 
dhakirti was Avell versed in Jaina scriptures. He flour¬ 
ished during the interval between Parsvanatha and Maha- 
vira. Once while performing austerities on the banks 
of the Sarayu in Pala.sanagara he saA\^ a dead fish floating. 
He carefully watched it and thought that there ’.vas no 
harm in eating the flesh of the dead fish for there was 
no soul in it.’ 

Lord Adiguru attained enlightenment on the Astavata 
mountain near Ayodhya. Twenty-four Jain images were 
established on this mountain. Dovinda Suri while wan¬ 
dering at Serisaya took his bath in the Sarayu river accor¬ 
ding to the Vividhattrthakedpa. At the instance of the 
Goddess Padmavati a blind artisan was employed to 


1. Ibid», p. 82B, vv. 1-2. 

8, Ibid,, p. 1420, vv. 3 4. 

5. Ibid,, p. 50. 


2, Ibid,, p. M52, vv, 8-9. 

4. S. Stevenson., Heart of Jainism, p. 51, 
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iliake an image of Parsvanatha. Three great images 
were brought from Ayodhya by air. 

Ayodhya was hallowed by the dust of the feet of Gaii^ 
tama Buddha who lived there on the banks of the Sarayu. 
While he was at Ayodhya, he pointed out to the monks 
the transitoriness of the human body. He told them 
thus, “The human body is like a foam, and similarly com 
sciousness, glamour, and human activities, etc. have no 
essence at all”.' The inhabitants of Ayodhya saw the 
Buddha entering their town accompanied by a large 
number of monks. They built a monastery for him in a 
dense forest at a curve of the river Ganges and presente'd 
it to him. He dwelt there for sometime." 

The Rdnidyana refers to the kings of Ayodhya and 
the system of administration prevalent there. It is inter¬ 
im 1 III . esting to note the duties of an Iksvaku king. 

I’olitical History . , » , . ' " 

Aroused from his sleep at dawn by the 
hymns of prisoners and sutas, a king was served with 
water for washing hands and feet. Duly bathed a Ksatriya 
king offered oblations to fire and prayed before the images 
in temples inside his palace. After finishing the morning 
duties he used to attend to the business of his state and 
then go to his court where he would meet his ministers. 
The king with his ministers used to listen personally to 
the prayers and complaints of his subjects.' Worthy treat¬ 
ment was given to state guests including kings and prin¬ 
ces.^ The king used to spend the first half of each day in 
doing the business of his state, and the latter half of his 
time was spent in enjoying the company of the ladies 
of his harem.' 

The chief aim of a righteous monarch was to earn the 

1. Samyutta, III, 140 £f. 2. Sdratthappakdsinl, II, p. 820. 

8. Rdmdyana, pp. 1354-55, vv. 9-24 and 1. 

4. Ibid,, p, 1856, vs. 5 and 11. 5. Ibid,, p. 1868, v. 27, 
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loyalty and goodwill of his subjects.’ He used to heaT 
the report of his trusted servants and reliable courtiers in 
order to ascertain the public opinion about his govern¬ 
ment.'' He used to redress the grievances of his subjects 
as far as possible.’ Nobody was detained or kept waiting 
at his door if he came to pray for something before the 
king.^ He was assisted in his administration by able 
ministers, eminent jurists, and men well-versed in the sac¬ 
red lore. Punishment was always in proportion to the 
nature and gravity of the offem-e. Life-long exile or 
transportation was an alternative for death sentence." 

The king used to give private intervii'ws to spies and 
special messengers for confidential talks. Divulging state- 
secrets, watching or overhearing such seiTct talks were 
highly punishable.' The succession to the throne was 
generally determined according to the law of primogeni¬ 
ture in the Iksvaku family.* 

Rama’s youngest brother Satrughna ruled Mathura 
which he founded." His younger brother, Bharata, with 
his two sons Taksa and Puskala eonqu(!red the Gandhara 
country. The cities of Taksasila and Puskalavati were 
ruled by the two sons of Bharata."’ Candrakiinta and 
Ahgadiya were ruled by the two sons of Laksmana named 
Candraketu and Ahgada." Kusa and Lava were rulers 
of southern and northern Kosala respectively.’* Satru¬ 
ghna, Rama’s younger brother, installed his two sons 
Suvahu and Satrughati as kings of Mathura and Vaidesa 
kingdoms respectively.’* 


1. Rdmayatia, p. 1867, vs. 14-13. 
« Ibid., pp. 1879-80. 

5. Ibid. p. 1.S91, vs. 32-83. 

7. Ibid. p. 1457, vs. 11-12. 

9. Ibid. p. 1412, vs. 8-9. 

11. Ibid. p. 1456, V.S. 7-9. 

18. Ibid. p. 1468, v. 10. 


2. Ibid., p. 1364, vs. 3-7. 
4. Ibid., pp. 1382-88. 

6. Ibid., p. 1461, v. 13. 
8. Ibid, p. 887, V. 36. 

10. Ibid., p. 145.5, v. 11. 
12. Ibid., p. 1462, v. 17. 
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In the Mahabhdrata,^ the mention is made of sixteen 
celebrated kings (sodam-rajikd) some of whom belonged 
to Ayodhya, namely, Mandhatr, Sagara, Bhagiratha, 
AmbarLsa, Dilipa" and Rama Dasarathi. In the Mahdbhd- 
rata mention is also made of Iksvakii', Kakutstha, Yuva- 
nasva, Raghu, Nimi and others.’ The pious Dirghayajna 
was the king of Ayodhya when A^udhisthira ruled and 
performed his Rajasuya sacrifice."' Divakara was a king 
of Ayodhyii who was the contemporary of Senajit, king 
of Magadha. Both of them were contemporaries of 
Asimakrsna.' Iksvaku, one of the nine sons of Manu 
Vaivasvata" reigned at Ayodhya who had two sons, 
Vikuksi-sasada and Nimi. From the former was descended 
the great Aiksvakii dynasty of Ayodhya generally known 
as the solar race. 

The Iksvjikus, Aiksvakus or Aiksvakas are the titles 
of the solar race. Iksvaku was so called because he was 
born from the sneeze of Manu." The Purdnas give a list 
of the kings of Ayodhya." 

The Rdmdyana genealogy, according to Pargiter, 
must be tri'ated as erroneous and the Pauranic genealogy 
is to be accepted.” The Purdnas say that there were two 
Dilipas, one father of Bhagiratha and the other father or 
grandfather of Raghu, but according to the Rdmdyana, 
there was only one Dilipa, fatlier of Bhagiratha and great¬ 
grandfather of Raghu. According to the Rdmdyana^ 
Raghu was the father of Kalmasapada and Aja is placed 

1. Mahahharata, vii, 55, 2170 ; xii, 29, 910-1037 ; i, 1, 223 1. 

2. Dilipa, 11. 3. Mahahharata, 13, 227-34. 

4. Ibid,, 241, 2. 5. Vdyii, 9<), 270 and Maisya, 50, 77. 

6. Vuyu, 85, 3-4 ; Hr., 7, 1-2 ; Ag„ 272, .5-7, 18-39 ; Bd,, iii, 60, 2-8 ; Kur., 
I, 20, 4-6 ; Va,, 64, 2<)-30 ; Bd., ii, 38, 30-2. 

7. Vi^nuptirana, Wilson’s Trans., Ill, 2.59. 

8. Vdyu, 88, 8 213 ; Hr., 7, 44-8, 94 ; He., 11, 660 ; Matsya, 12, 25-57 ; Pan., 
V. 8 ; 180-62 ; Kur,, I. 20, 10-21, 60 ; Visnu, IV. 2, 8, 4, 49. 

9. Ancient Indian Histoncal Tradition, pp. 92 ff. 
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twelve generations below Raghu but the Purdnas make 
Aja son of Raghu. The Raghuvamsa' supports the Purd- 
iias that Aja was the son of Raghu. The Rdmdyana 
makes Kakutstha son of 'Bhagiratha and grandson of 
Dilipa but the Purdnas say that he was the son of Sasada. 
The Mahdbhdraia supports the Purdnas.^ The Raghu- 
vamsa^ also supports the Purdnas in saying that from his 
time the kings had borne the title of Kakutstha and that 
Dilipa was his descendant. 

From Dasaratha to Ahinagu there is a general agree¬ 
ment. After Ahinagu, most of the Purdnas give a list of 
some twenty kings, Paripatra to Brhadbala, agreeing in 
their names, though some of the lists are incomplete to¬ 
wards the end.^ 

The Aiksvaku genealogy of Ayodhyii mentions the 
following kings:—(1) Prasenajit who was the contempo¬ 
rary of Matinara; (2) Yuvanasva II, Mandhatr, who 
married Sasabindu’s daughter named Bindumati Citra- 
rathi; (3) Purukutsa and (4) Trasadasyu. 

Jahnu of Kanyakubja married the grand daughter 
of Yauvanasva, that is, Mandhatr.* 

The Talajanghas attacked Ayodhya and drove the 
king Bahu from the throne. Mandhatr of Ayodhya had 
a long war with the Druhyu king Aruddha or Angara* 
and killed him.^ 

Subahu, son of the Cedi king Virabahu, and Rtuparna, 

1. Raghuvamsa, V, 85-6. 2. Mbh., Ill, 201, 18515-16. 

8. Raghuvamsa, VI, 71-4. 

4. ’.Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 94. 

5. Vaiju, 91, 58-9 ; B(2., iii, 66, 28-9 ; HarivamSa, 27, 1421-8 ; 82, 1761-62 ; 
Brahma., 10, 19-20, 18, 87. 

6. Harivamia, 32, 1837-88 ; Br., 18, 149-50 ; Mbh., xii, 29, 981-2. 

7. Ibid., iii. 126, 10465. 
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king of Ayodhya, were eontemporaries/ Jamadagni 
allied himself with the royal house of Ayodhya for he 
married Renuka, daughter of Renu.'’ 

Sumitra was the last of the Iksvaku kings in the Kali 
age who was contemporary with the Buddha. The royal 
house of Iksvaku sank into oblivion at the time of this 
king." 

The kings of Ayodhya were connected with the Vasis- 
tha family. The Vasisthas were their hereditary priests.^ 
The earliest Vasistha was the famous priest of Ayodhya 
in the reigns of Trayyarjuna, Satyavrata-Trisaiiku and 
Ilariscandra.’ The next great Vasi.ytlia was the priest of 
Ayodhya at the time of Ilariscajidra’s successor Bahu who 
was driven from his throne by the Haihaya-Talajahghas 
aided by the Sakas, Kambojas, Yavanas, Paradas and 
Pahlavas fitnn the north-west but Vasistha maintained 
his positioji. 


Mitrasaha Kalmasapada Saudasa, king of Ayodhya, 
had the fourth noted Vasistha as his })riest. The fifth 
was priest of Dilipa II Khatvafiga and the sixth was priest 
to Dasaratha and his son Rama. King Kalmasapada 
Saudasa beguiled by a Raksasa offered Vasistha human 
flesh as food and was cursed by him. 


Iksvaku obtained Madhyadesa* and was the progeni¬ 
tor of the solar race/ with its capital at Ayodhya. 


The kingdom of Ayodhya rose to very great eminen¬ 
ce under Yuvanasva II" and especially his son Mandhatr. 
The latter married Sasabindu’s daughter Bindumati. 


1. Ibid., iii, 64, 2531, 65, 2576 ; Fa., 88, 174 ; Bd., iii, 63, 173 ; 

Hv., 15, 815. 2. Pad., VI, 268, 8, 78-74 

8. cm., Vol. I, p. 809. 

4. Bd., iii, 48, 29 ; Vis., iv, 3, 18 ; Pad., vi, 219, 44. 

5. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 205. 

6. Br., 7, 20 ; Hv., 10634 ; Siv., vii, 60, 17 ; Fd., 85, 21. 

7. Maisya, 12, 15 ; Pad., v. 8, 120. 8. Mbh., iii, 126. 


Br., 8, 80 
; 260. 158. 
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He was a very famous kin^?, a Cakravartin and a Samra] 
and extended his sway very widely/ Mandhatr or his 
sons carried their arms south to the river Narmada. The 
supremacy of Ayodhya waned and the Kanyakubja king¬ 
dom rose into prominence under its king jahnu. The 
Haihayas overcame Ayodhya. The foreign tribes settled 
there after Ayodhya was conquered. 

Ayodhya rose to prominence again under Amsu- 
mant’s second successor Bhagiratha and Bhagiratha’s 
third successor Ambarisa Nabhagi." 

Of the Manva or solar kingdoms that existed origi¬ 
nally, three remained, those of Ayodhya, Videha 
and Vaisfili.' These three Manva kingdoms were not 
dominated by the Aila stock. The earliest Ahgirasas 
were connected with Mandhatr, king of Ayodhya, and 
the earliest Aiigirasa Rsi was connected with Ilaris- 
candra, king of Ayodhya.'* 

Dasaratha called in the hel]) of the rustic Ksyasrhga 
from Aiiga.’ The eastern and southern kings and kings 
of the distant Punjab were invited to Dasaratha’s sacri¬ 
fice at Ayodhya. Ayodhya and the Vasisthas had no 
association then with the brahmanically elite region as 
Pargiter points out.* The Kathasaritsdgara refers to 
the camp of Nanda in Ayodhya.’ 

In Buddhism we find that there was a king of Ayod¬ 
hya named Kalasena whose city was surrounded by ten 
sons of Andhakavenhu (Andhakavenhuddsaputta dasa- 
bhdtika) who uprooted the trees, pulled down the wall, 

1. Ibid., iii, 126, 10462. 

2. Br., 78, 55-77 ; Pad., vi, 22, 7-18 ; Lg., i, 66, 21-2 ; Fa., 88, 171-2. 

8. ^Ancierit Indian Historical Tradition, p, 292. 

4. Ibid., p. 304. 5. Rdmdyana, i, 9-10. 

6. Afilcient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 814. 

7. Tawney’s Ed., I, p. 87. 
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captured the king and brought his kingdom under their 
sway/ The city of Ayujjha was governed by the descen¬ 
dants of king Arindama/ 

In Jainism we find that Prasannajita, a king of 
Ayodhya, give his daughter named Prabhavati in 
marriage to Parsvanatha/ 

Ayodhya seems to have been included within the 
kingdom of Pusyamitra Suhga. An inscription found at 
Ayodhya mentions the fact that Pusyamitra performed 
two liorse-sacrifices or asvamedhas during his reign/ 
According to a spurious Gaya plate, Ayodhya was tlie 
seat of a Gupta Jayaskandhdvdra or ‘Cam]) of victory’, 
as early as the time of Samudra Gupta. Some coins of 
Pura Gupta have on the reverse the legend, Vikra- 
viah/' whi(^h may be shorter form of the full title ‘Vikra- 
maditya’. Allan identifies' him with king Vikramaditya 
of Ayodhya, father of Baladitya, who was a patron 
of Buddhism through the influence of Vasubandlm. It 
may be assumed on the basis of this identification that 
the immediate successors of Skanda Gu])ta had a capital 
at Ayodhya probably till the rise of the Maukharis.“ 

A large number of coins were found at the site of 
Ayodhya. These coins fall under three classes." The 
Ayodhya Coins carlicst coiisists of a fcvv rare 

cast pieces, of which three types are known. 
The first type is known from one piece only/ it has a 
flower on the obverse and plain reverse, and may not be 
a coin at all, but an ornament. Type II is only known 

1. Jdtaka (Fausboll), IV, pp. 82-88. 

2. Vanifiatihappakdsini (PTS), I, 127. 

8. S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 48 ; C. J. Shah {Jainism in North 
India, p. 83) considers this to be a misconception. 

4. El,, VoL, XX, p. .57. 5. Cf. B, M, C,, Gupta Coins, p. exxii. 

6. Ilai Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4ih Ed., pp. 495-9G. 

7. Cf. H. Rivett-Carnac, JASB., 1880, p. 138. 

8. PI., XVI, p. 6. 
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from a unique specimen in the Museum/ the pbverse 
type is a svastika which connects it with type III, and the 
symbol on the reverse is well known from several seTies 
of punch-marked coins. The square coin published by H. 
Rivett-Carnac/ (obverse svastika, rev. bull) is probably 
also a coin of this series. Type III is the commonest of 
this class : the obverse, a svastika over a fish, is connected 
by the former symbol with the preceding? type; the rou^>h- 
ness of the casting makes it difficult to break up the 
reverse type into its component symbols. These coins 
probably contain a crescent or a taurine symbol above a 
steelyard, but might be a taurine symbol over an axe. 
The former is the more probable exj>lanation, and the 
occurrence of the steelyard suggests that these are local 
coins of the city, as distinct from the dynastic issues; 
they may be compared with the Taxila pieces bearing a 
steelyard. Their date may be conjectured to be the third 
century B. C. 

The remaining coins of Ayodhya are inscribed with 
the names of the rulers who issued them, and fall under 
two very distinct classes issued by two separate dynas¬ 
ties, one of square cast coins showing no trace of foreign 
influence in their style and types, and another of round 
struck pieces which have types rather than symbols. 
The coins of the rulers of the first dynasty closely resem¬ 
ble one another in style and are eonnected by their types. 
The obverse is a bull, or rarely an elephant, before an 
elaborate symbol not always distinct, which is replaced 
on the coins of the later dynasty by a ceremonial stand¬ 
ard or spear. The reverse type consists of a group of 
five or six symbols. The characteristic symbols are a 
small ‘Ujjain’ symbol, a tree in railing, a group of four 
nandipadas in a square, a svastika, a river or snake and 

1. PI., XVI, p. 7. 2. JASB., 1880, PL XVII, 
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; another symbol. Two rulers, Vi^akhadeva and Sivadatta, 
have also the type of the abhiseka of Laksmi. The 
names of six rulers of this dynasty are known from their 
coins, which bear simply the Prakrit form of the name in 
the genitive. They are Muladeva (Muladevasa), VdyiP- 
deva (Vdyudevasa), Visdkhadeva {Visdkhadevasa), Dh~ 
iinadeva (Dhanadevasa), Sivadatta (Sivadatasa) and 
Iffaradatta (Naradatasa). At least one other ruler is re¬ 
presented by the uncertain coins on which the name is 
possibly Pdthadeva. The type of Visakhadeva coin first 
published by Rivett-Carnac and now in the Indian 
Museum, has on the reverse a buckler-like object, a solar 
symbol with a central boss surrounded by a circle of dots 
within rims. This came from Fyzabad, as did all the 
coins published by Rivett-Carnac. No attempt to arr¬ 
ange these rulers in chronological order is possible, nor 
have we any literary or inscriptional references to them. 
They probably cover the second century B. C. 

The third class of coins belongs to a later dynasty. 
From Rivett-Carnac and Cunningham we know that these 
come from the same site. They are round pieces struck 
from dies, leaving the seal-like impression, characteristic 
of early Indian struck coin, and very distinct from the 
coins of the earlier dynasty. The usual types are obverse: 
a bull before a standard or spear, which closely resembles 
the ceremonial spear on the Asvamedha coins of Samudra 
Gupta,‘ and reverse : a bird, usually called a cock but pro¬ 
bably a hamsa and a palm-tree with a river (or less 
probably a snake) below. These three elements are to 
be regarded as separate symbols and not as being com¬ 
bined to form a single type, as their proportions show. 
Another but rarer reverse type is an elaborate nandipada 

1. Cf. B. M. C., Gupta Coins, PI. V, p. 9, 

4 
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in a framework; the complete form of this type is probably 
something like the large symbol found on the coins of 
Almora. This occurs on the coins of Kumudasena, Ajavar- 
man, Samghamitra and Vijayamitra. Vijayamitra 
is the only ruler who coins both types. On the coins of 
Kumudasena and Ajavarman, the object in front of the 
bull is probably a form of that on the coins of the earlier 
dynasty, a kind of triangular standard with cross-bar in 
railing. Kumudasena* is the only member of the dynasty 
to call himself rdjd; the others inscribe their coins with 
their names only. The rulers represented in the British 
Museum are Satyamitra (Satyamitasa), Aryamiira (Ayya- 
mitasa), Sarhgha {Mitra), Vijayamitra (Vijayamitasa), 
Kumudasena (Rdjna Kumudasenasa) to which may be 
added from the Indian Museum collection the names of 
Ajavarman (Ajavarmana) and Devamitra {Devamitasa).^ 
None of these rulers is otherwise known to history. Their 
reigns probably covered the first two centuries A.D.® 


1. See Rapson in JRAS,, 1903, p. 287. 

2. Cf, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, i, pp. 150-51, No. 16, 
PL XIX, 16 and 18. 

8. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India,, Introduction, pp, Ixxxvii- 
xc and 120-189. 



CHAPTER III 
MATHURA 


Matlmrii was the capital of the Surasena country. It 
was built by Rama’s brother Satrughna after killing the 
^ Yadava Lavana at the site of Madhuvana 

Importance 

by cutting down the forest there.’ This was 
the birthplace of Krsna. It is mentioned in the Milinda- 
Panha as one of the most famous places in India.* Here 
Mahakaccayana, an eminent disciple of the BudcRia, was 
actively engaged in preaching Buddhism.* Upagupta also 
lived here, who acted as the guide of Asoka, while on pil¬ 
grimage, to Buddhist holy places." He is also credited to 
have converted many people of Mathura.” Gunaprabha, 
a disciple of Vasubandhu, is said to have lived here in the 
Agrapura monastery.” Here existed the hermitage of 
Dhruva.’ The famous courtesan Vasavadatta lived in 
this city.* Here various religious sects flourished side by 
side. It was a city of the Pandavas whose power extended 
westwards. To the Hindus, its sanctity was and is still 
very great. 

Mathura was known to Panini (IV. 2.82). The Greeks 
were acquainted with this city by the name of Methora 
and Modoura (the city of the gods). The 
Antiquity*^ Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien called it Ma-t’aou-lo 
or the Peacock city.’ Hiuen Tsang named it 

1. Pargiter, .Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p, 170. 

2. Trenckner Ed. p. 331. 8. Ang. I, 67 ; Majjhima, U, 88. 

4. V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th Ed. p. 199. 

5. Bodhisattvavaddna Kalpalatd, 72nd Pallava. 

6. Beal, Records of the Western World, I, p. 191n; Vassilief, Bouddhisme, 

7. Skanda Purdna, KdSi Khanda, Chap. XX. 

8. Dtvyavaddna p. 852. 9. Travels of 'Fa-Hien, p. 42. 
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Mo or (Mei)-t’u-lo.* This name has been translated in 
some Chinese glossaries as peacock (mayura). Madhuri, 
was named after the demon chief Madhu/ who and 
whose son Lavana reigned here before it was conquered 
by Rama’s brother Satrughna.* The country of Surasena 
was named after its founder Surasena, son of Satrughna/ 
According to the Mahabhdrata’" this city was known 
as Madhupuri (derived from Madhu meaning 
honey), which is the present Maholi, five miles to the 
south-west of the modern city of Muttra. Madhuvana 
is also situated near Maholi.® In the Pali texts the city is 
called Madhuri. The Jains knew it as Saurlpura or Su- 
ryapura.’ The name of Sauryapura was derived from 
Krsna sauri being one of his epithets.® 

There is no mention of Mathura in Vedic Literature. 
According to the Brahmanical tradition the Kamsa terri¬ 
tory was the kingdom of Mathura.® The ancient city of 
Mathura has been noticed by Arrian in his Indica (viii) 
on the authority of Megasthenes as the capital of the 
Surasenas. Surasena was the grandfather of Krsna and 
from him Krsna and his descendants, who held Mathura 
after the death of Kamsa, were known as the Surasenas. 
Ptolemy also mentions this city (VII. 1. 50). 

Mathura which is on the Jumna is included in the 
Agra division of the United Provinces. It lay on the 
Upper Jumna, 270 miles in a straight line, north-west of 
. Kausambi.’® The river Jobares (Jumna) 

flowed through the country of the Surasenas 

1. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 801. 

2. It seems that Madhura (a feminine form of Madhura) was a Prakrit 
abbreviation of Madhupura. 

8. Rdmdyana, IJttarakdnda, XXV, cviii ; Harivamiat LV, 8061-8, 8068-96 ; 
XCV, 5243-7. 4. Rdmdyana, VII, 70. 6-9. 5. Sabhaparva, XXX, 1105-6. 

6- Growse, Mathura, p. 58 f.n. 7. Jaina Sutras, XLV, p. 112. 

8. Ibid,, II, p. 112. 9. Ray Chaudhuri, PHAL, 4th Ed., p. 119. 

10. Cambridge History of India, I, p. 526. 
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(Sourasenoi), an Indian tribe, possessing two large cities 
of Methora and Klisobora. Pliny* calls the river the 
Jomanes which flowed into the Ganges through the Pali- 
bothri between the towns of Methora and Chrysobara.* 
Lassen transcribes Chrysobara as Krsnapura/ He locates 
it at Agra. Cunningham identifies it with Kesavapura 
mahalla of Mathura.** S. N. Majumdar suggests that Gokul 
on the left bank of the Jumna and five miles S. S. E. of 
Mathura may be identified with it.’ 

According to the Greeks Methora (Mathura) was 
situated on the banks of the Jumna higher up than Agra 
from which it was 35 miles distant. This city was situated 
to the south of Indrapraslha.® The way from Sravasti to 
Mathura lay through an important locality called 
Veranja.* Mathura was situated on the right bank of the 
Jumna and it stood midway between Indraprastha and 
Kausambi. Strictly speaking it is the Uttara-Madhura,* 
which is identified with Maholi," five miles to the south¬ 
west of the modern town of Mathura. 

From Sahkissa‘“ (Sanskrit Samkasya) on the Ganges 

1. Natural History, VI, 19. 

2. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, S. N. Majumdar 
Ed. p. 98. The statement of Pliny does not seem to be correct if by Palibothri 
he meant the city of Patalipatra, 

8. Indische Altertumskunde, I, p. 127 n.8. 

^ 4f. Archaeological Survey of India Heporl, XX, p, 45. 

5. Cunninf?ham, Ancient Geography of India, S. N. Majumdar’s Ed,, p. 707. 

6. Mbh., Sabhaparva, XLXX, 1105-6, 7. Malalasekera, Diet, of Pali 

Prop. Names, II. 930. 

8. Mathura of Northern India as disting^uished from Dak$ina-Madhur& 
(modem Madura) the capital of the Pan^yas in South India. 

9. Mr. H. Waddington excavated a mound near Maholi on a site about 
Ij miles to the south-west of Muttra Junction Rly station. The pottery and 
other archaeological finds unearthed could not be dated later than the Ku§ana 
age. Hands, feet, knees, and pieces of drapery from Bodhisattva figures of 
colossal size along with fragments of stone umbrellas, miniature stupas, and a 
torana gateway were found there (Journal of the V.P.Hist. Society, Vol, XV, 
Pt. II, pp. 185 ff,), 

C Sankassa is Sanskritised in the later Buddhist works as 

hamk&$ya but it may as well be equated with Samkar^a. 
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the distance of Northern Madhura is said to have been 
four yojanas only.' There was a bridge of boats between 
Mathura and Pataliputra.' Modern Mathura is not on 
the ancient site. It has moved to the north owing to the 
encroachment of the river. 

Fa-Hien who visited Mathura saw many monasteries 
there full of monks.' Buddhism was then growing in this 
„ . citY.* Hiuen Tsang who also visited it found 

it to be above 5,000 li and the capital about 
20 li in circuit. The soil, according to him, was very fertile 
and agriculture was the chief industry. Mango trees were 
grown there in orchards. The country also produced a 
fine stripped cotton clotli and gold. The climate was 
hot. The manners and customs of tlie people were soft 
and complacent. They esteemed virtue and honoured 
learning. They believed in the Avorking of karma. There 
were Buddhist monasteries and deva temples and the 
professed adherents of different non-Buddhist sects lived 
pell-mell.’ According to the Varaha Purana there was in 
this city a bathing place called Visrdnti ghat {Visrdma 
ghdt) where Krsna took rest after his victory over Kamsa 
(p. 152). At Kamsa-kd-pild outside the southern gate 
of the present city of Mathura Krsna killed Kamsa. The 
yog-ghdt marks the spot wJiere Kamsa is said to have 
dashed Maya to the ground. The temple of Bhutesvara 
is identified with the stupa of Sariputra, a disciple of 
Buddha. It is one of the seven stupas mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang. Within this temple there is a subterranean 
chamber containing the image of Patalesvarl, a form of 

1. Kaccayana, Pali Grammar, S. C, Vidyabhusana’s Ed. Bk. Ill, Ch. I, 
p. 157. 

2. Divyavaddna, p. 886—Yavac ca Mathuram yavac ca Pataliputram 
antaran nau.samkraino’ vasthapitah. 

8. Legge, Fa-Hien, p. 42. 4. Ibid., Ch. xvi. 

5. Watters, On Ynnn Chwang, I, 801 ; Cf. Beal, Records of the Western 
World, I, p. XXXvii. 
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Mahisamardini. There also existed three topes built by 
Asoka. 

Cunningham says, *the old city of Mathura is said to 
have extended from the Nabi Masjid and fort of Raja 
Kansa on the north to the mounds called Tila Kans and 
Tila Sat Rikh on the south’.' This city is 
surrounded by many high mounds which are 
mostly the remains of extensive buildings. Mathura was a 
rich, flourishing, and populous city. It was the metropolis 
of king Suvahu“ of the race of the valiant Kamsa. There 
lived in Mathura many rich men and big merchants. 
Upagupta, the teacher of Asoka and the son of Gupta, 
was one of its rich men." The two brothers named Nata 
and Bhata were the well-known merchants of this place.^ 
We also hear of a rich banker at Mathura having an 
unlucky daughter who was made over to a wandering 
ascetic who brought her up at the banker’s expense.* 

This city had some disadvantages. The roads were 
uneven (visamd), they were full of dust (bahurajd), there 
were ferocious dogs {canda-sunakhd), wild animals and 
yaksas {vdldyahlchdY and the alms were not easily 
procurable (dwllabhapiridd).’ Quoting the Mulasawdsti- 
vdda-Nikdya-Vinaya Watters in his Travels of Yuan 
Chwang gives the same account with slight variations. 
He says that the ground of Mathura was uneven and was 


1. Cunningham, AGI., S. N. Majumdar’s Ed. p, 428. 

2. Lalitaytsiara, p. 21; Cf. Beal, Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, p. 29. 

3. Asokavadana, K. L. Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p 10 

4. Divyavadana, p. 349; Cf. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, (Nata* and 

I hata), p. 164. 5. Mahdvastu, III, pp, ggp ff, 

6. Hare translates it as ‘bestial yakkhas’ (The Book of the Gradual 
Sayings Vol. HI, p. 188) but the word Vala (Skt. Vyala) means Boa- 
constrictors and other wild animals. 


7. 

panca? 


Anguttara.m, 2S6 ; Panc’ime bhikkhave fidinava Madhurayam. Katame 
Visama, bahuraja, capdasmjakha, val&yakkb& and duUabhapipdS. 
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Political History 


, covered with Stones and brickbats. It con* 

Disadvantages 

tained prickly shrubs. The people took soli- 
tary meals and there were too many women.* 

Mathura which was the home of the Vrsnis and Andha- 
kas, was attacked by demons."* The Vrsnis and the 
Andhakas being afraid of them left Mathura and esta¬ 
blished their capital at Dvaravati.^ It was 
also besieged by Jarasandha, king of 
Magadha, with a huge army of 23 aksauhinis.^ At the 
time of his great departure (rnahaprasthana) Yudhis- 
thira installed Vajranabha on the throne of Mathura.* 
On the eve of the rise of the Gupta power seven Naga 
kings reigned here.* Satrughna reigned in this city with 
his two sons Suvahu and Surasena.* Ugrasena and 
Kamsa were the kings of Mathura, which was ruled by 
Andhaka’s descendants down to them.* Pargiter suggests 
that the conquest of ^urasena and Mathura 
Sauughna^^ H^ma’s brother Satrughna a little earlier 

than the reign of Sudas, may have led some 
of the Vasisthas into other kingdoms.® Bhima Satvata 
expelled Satrughna’s sons from Mathura and he and his 
descendants reigned there.’* After attacking the Satva¬ 
ta Yadavas on the west of the Jumna and killing Madha- 
va Lavana, Satrughna built the capital city of Mathura 
in the country thenceforward called Surasena. 

Andhaka reigned at Mathura which was the chief 


1. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. IU2. 

2. Brahma P,, Ch. XIV, i^l. 54. 3. Harivamsa, Ch. 87. 

4. Ibid., Ch. 195, si. 8. 

5. Skanda P,, Visnukha^da, Bbagavata mahatmya, Ch. I. 

6. Vdyu P,, Ch. 99. 7. Ibid , 88, 185-6 ; Brahmdndap, III, 68, 186-7 ; 

Rftmayaija, VII, 62, 6 ; Vimu P., IV, 4, 46 ; Bhdgavata P., IX, 11, 14 ; Agni, 
XI, 6-7 ; Padma P., VI, 271, 9 ; Varaha P,, 178, 1 ; Raghuv., XV, 2-80. 

B. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 171. 

9. Ibid., p. 211. 10. Ibid., p. 279. 
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Yadava capital. He had two sons, Kukura and Bhaja- 
mana. Kukura and his descendants formed 

Andhakaaiid dyiiasty there down to Kamsa, 

his descendants, Bliaiamana’s descendants specially 

and Jarasandha known as the Andhakas formed the princely 
' line somewhere there.‘ Sudas drove out the 

Paurava king Samvarana of Hastinapura defeating him 
on the Jumna. His conquests stirred up a confederacy of 
neighbouring kings to resist him, the Yadava king of 
Mathura was one of them." Jarasandha, king of Magadha, 
rose to the highest power, extended his supremacy around 
and as far as Mathura, where Kamsa, the Yadava king, 
who married two of his daughters, acknowledged him as 
overlord. The tyrant king of Mathura, Kamsa, was killed 
by Krsna. This roused Jarasandha’s wrath against 
Krsna and the Bhojas of Mathura. The Bhojas of Mathura 
resisted him for some time but afterwards they migrated 
in a body to Gujrat and established themselves at 
Dvaraka." The adherents of Kamsa, king of the Yadavas 
at Mathura, were called Danavas.* Madhu, the great 
king of the Yadavas, was styled a Daitya and king of the 
Danavas. Madhu^s descendant, Lavana Madhava, was 
called Danava, Raksasa, and Asura.® 

According to the Mdhdbharata and Puranas, the 
ruling family of Mathura was the Yadu or Yadava family. 

The Yadavas were divided into various 
septs, e.g., the Vitihotras, the Satvatas, etc.* 
The Satvatas were subdivided into several 
branches, e.g. the Daivavrddhas, Andhakas, Mahabhojas 


1. Parsritei;, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 279-80. 

2. Mahabharata, I, 94, 8725-89 ; Rgveda, VII, 18 ; Cf. Vedic Index, II, 186, 
8. Ibid., V, 4/7, 1881-92 ; Brahma P., 180-212 ; HarivamSa, 57-190. 

4. Mbh., XII, 841, 12954. 5. Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Tradition, p. 291. 
6. Matsya P., 48-44 ; V&m P-, 94-6. 
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and Vrsnis/ Yadu and his tribe are repeatedly mentioned 
in the Rgveda which states that Yadu and Turvasa came 
from a distant land/ We learn from the Satapatha Brd- 
hmana (XIII, 5.4.21) that the Satvatas were defeated by 
Bharata, and the horse, which they had prepared for an 
Asvamedha sacrifice, was taken away by him. The Epic 
and the Pauranic tradition places the Satvatas in the Ma¬ 
thura district. In Kautilya’s Arthasdstra (p. 12) the 
Vrsnis are described as having a republican corporation 
(samgha). This fact is corroborated by the Mahdbhdrata 
(XII, 81.25). 

In Buddha’s time, a king of Mathura bore the title of 
Avantiputra and was therefore related on the maternal 
King side to the royal family of Ujjayini in Avan- 

Avantiputra King Avantiputra went to Mahakaccay- 

ana, one of the most influential disciples of the Buddha, 
and discussed with him about the pride and superiority 
of the Brahmanas.'’ The Dlpavamsa tells us that the sons 
and grandsons of king Sadhina ruled the great kingdom 
of Madhura or Mathura, the best of towns.^ In TJttara 
Madhura, there was a king named Mahasagara who had 
two sons named Sagara and Upasagara. On his death the 
elder son became king and the younger 
crown prince. Upasagara quarrelled with 
Kamsa, Up'a- Sagara and went to Uttarapatha in the 

Vftsvidcvfl i* * t • 

and his brothers Kamsa district and to the city of Asitanjana 
ruled over by king Mahakamsa who had two 
sons, Kamsa and Upakamsa, and one daughter Devagab- 
bha. There was a prophecy that this daughter would bear 
a son who would kill his maternal uncles. Believing this 

1. Viiftiu P., IV, 13. 1 ; Vdyu P., 96, 1-2. 

2. pigveda, I, 86, 18 ; VI, 45. 1. 

8. Majjhima Nikaya, II, pp. 88 ff. 

4. Oldenberg’s Ed., p. 27 ; Cf. Extended Mahavamsa (Ed. Malalasekera), 
P.T.S., p. 48. 
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prediction, on the death of Mahakamsa, the two brothe^ 
kept their sister in a separate round tower specia y m 
for her, so that she would remain there unmarried; but 
despite their precautions Devagabbha and Upasagara 
saw each other, fell in love, and contrived to meet. When 
her brothers discovered the intrigue, they gave Devagab- 
bha in marriage to Upasagara and a daughter was born 
to them. The two brothers were pleased and allotted a 
village to their sister and brother-in-law. In course of 
time Devagabbha gave birth to ten sons and her serving- 
woman named Nandagopa to ten daughters. Devagabbha 
secretly exchanged her ten sons for the ten daughters. 
When the boys grew up they became plunderers, and 
their foster-father, Andhakavenhu, was often rebuked by 
king Kamsa. The secret of the birth of the ten sons 
was disclosed to Kamsa. An arena was then prepared 
for a wrestling match. When the ten sons entered the 
ring and were about to be caught, the eldest of the ten, 
Vasudeva, threw a wheel which cut off the heads of Kamsa 
and Upakamsa.‘ The Jataka story ends with the acces¬ 
sion of Vasudeva to the throne of Mathura. The Peta- 
vatthu commentary gives a different story.^ 

According to a Jaina account there was a powerful 
king named Vasudeva in the town of Sauryapura 
(Mathura). He had two wives, Rohini and Devaki. Each 
of them had a beloved son named Rama and 
Rama and Kcsava. In the same town there was another 

Kci^ava and king jo •• A* - 

Samudravijaya powerful King named Samudravijaya. Siva 
was his wife whose famous son was the vene¬ 
rable Aristanemi. Vasudeva’s son Kesava wanted to 


1. Jataka, IV, pp. 79 foil. 

2. Paramatthadipam on the Petavatthu, pp. 111 foil.; See also B. C. Law, 
Buddhist Conception of Spirits, 2nd ed. 99 ff. 
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marry the beautiful daughter of Ugrasena^ named 
Rajimati. Kesava was married to Rajimati and the 
marriage ceremony was performed with great pomp and 
festivities. Rajimati entered the Jaina Order. 
Rathanemi wanted to have her love. She did 
not lose her presence of mind and maintained the honour 
of her family by telling him thus: ‘Shame upon you, O 
famous Knight, I am the daughter of a Bhoja king and 
you are an Andhaka-Vrsni. If you fall in love with every 
woman you see, you will be without any hold. Let us 
practise self-control.’ Both of them then practised seve¬ 
re austerities and reached the highest pretfection.* 

The Nagas and the Yaudheyas reigned at Mathura 
before they were subjugated by Samudragupta.^ Menan¬ 
der, king of Kabul, and the Punjab, occupied 

yasf Mei^aderr Hindu kings of Mathura were 

a^^Ku 9 aTas displaced by Hagana, Hagamasa, 

Rajuvula and otlier Saka satraps who pro¬ 
bably flourished in or about the first century A.D.® In the 
second century A.D. Mathura was under the sway of 
Huviska, the Kusana king. This is confirmed by the evi¬ 
dence of a splendid Buddhist monastery which bears his 
name.* In the first century B. C. the region of Mathura 
passed from native Indian to foreign (Saka) rule. The 
daughter of Brhaspatimitra, (presumably a king of Kaus- 
ambi according to Rapson) was married to a king of 
Mathura.’ 

A Greek king* went back to Mathura with his army 

1. Uirrasena was placed on the throne of Mathura by Kf.sna on the death 
of Kamsa according to the Vimupurdna (V. 21). 

2. Vttarddhyayana Sutra, XXII, Jaina Sutras, S.B.E., Pt. II, 112 ff. 

8. Rai Chaudhuri, PHAL, 4th Ed., p. 891, 

4. V. A. Smith, EHL, 4th Ed., p. 210. 5, Ibid., 4th Ed., 241 and f.n. 1. 

6. Ibid., 286-87 ; Cf, Cunningham, ASR., I, p. 288. 7. CHL, I, p, 626. 

8. Sten Konow reads the name of the Greek King as Bimi^a and identifies 
him with Demetrios but the name of the Greek King cannot be completely 
made out from Kharavela’s Inscription. 
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Bactriau Greeks 


in fear of any counter-attack on the part of kin^ Khara- 
vela of Kalihga while the latter was engaged 
in besieging the city of Rajagaha (Rajag- 
rha)/ The Yonas, as Bactrian Greeks, founded principali¬ 
ties in India establishing their suzerainty even over 
Mathura.^ 


When Megasthenes wrote about the Surasenas, 
their country must have been included in the Maufya 
empire, and after the Mauryas their capital Madhura 
came under the sway of the Bactrian Greeks 
and the Kusanas. Whether Mathura was 
included in the ^uhga dominion or not is a 
matter of dispute. 


Under the 
Mauryas 


According to the Vinayavastu, Surasena with 
Mathura as its capital is the adimjya or the 
The adirajya kingdom for the reason that the people 

elected by common consent a king with the descriptive 
name of Mahasammata.'* 

In the city of Mathura Srikrsna was born in the prison 
cell, where he was locked up by Kamsa. Here he 
killed a washerman, granted a boon to the 
brywr** garland-maker Sudama, gave the celestial 
beauty to a hunchback, broke the bow of 
Indra, killed the elephant of Kamsa and at last put an 
end to Kamsa’s life. He then took the sacred thread wor¬ 
thy of a Ksatriya, and learnt the art from the sage Sandi- 
pani belonging to the city of Avanti. He was a bosom 
friend of the Pandavas. He sent Akrura to Hastinapura 
to enquire about their welfare. He had a fight with Jara- 


1. Cf. JBORS., Xm, 236. 

gyg Cf. Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela: Madhuram apayato Fava- 
8. Gilgit Manuscripts, Ed. N. Dutt, Vol. Ill, Pt. I, pp. gff. 
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sandha with the result that Jarasandha fled being defea¬ 
ted. 


In the Brahmanas the centre of religious activity 
has been transferred to the adjacent country on the 

Religious south-east, i. e., the upper portion of the 

history— Doab between the Jumna and the Ganges 

Brahmar 5 idesa Matliura district of the United Pro¬ 

vinces. This was known as the Brahmarsidesa or the coun¬ 
try of the holy sages. 

Mathura was the centre of Visiiu cult. The Bhaga- 
vata religion, the parent of modern Vaisnavism, also arose 
here. In the Saka-Kusana period the city 
ceased to be a stronghold of Bhagavatism.‘ 
The paucity of Bhagavata inscriptions at 
Mathura probably indicates that Bhagava- 
tism did not find much favour at the royal court because 
from the first century B. C. to third century A. D. the 
people w'ere usually Buddhists and Jains.^ 


A centre of 
Visnu cult 
and serpent 
worship 


The Mathura-Naga Statuette Inscription amply 
proves the prevalence of serpent-worship in Mathura 
which is important in view of the story of KMiyanaga 
and his suppression by Krsna.^ 

Mathura is considered as the birthplace of Vaisna¬ 
vism. During the reigns of Kusana kings it was a well- 
known centre of Jainism. For many years 
A centre of Buddhism was prevalent in this city which 
Buddhism was liallowed by the dust of Buddha’s feet. 

Buddhism was predominant in Mathura for 
several centuries. Mahakaccayana delivered one of the 
most important suttas on the subject of caste in this city.* 


1. Rai Chaudhuri, Early History of the Vaimava Sect, p. 99. 

2. Ibid., p. 100. 8. Ibid., p. 100. 

Majjhima, II, pp. 88 
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When the Buddha was once proceeding from Mathura to 
Veranji, he halted under a tree and there he was honoured 
by many householders of either sex/ When the Buddha 
was at Savatthi, a woman of Uttaramadhura was at the 
end of her life-term and was about to fall into hell. He saw 
her miserable plight, took pity on her and came to save 
her. The woman invited the Master to have his daily 
meal at her house. She fed him to his satisfaction with 
her own hands with the result that she after death was 
reborn in heaven.^ At one time Mahakaccana (Mahaka- 
ccayana) lived at Mathura in the grove called Gunda 
(Gunavana). A Brahmin named Kandarayana met him 
there and had a talk with him about the respect to be 
shown to the Brahmins and Elders.' 

According to the VaWiassa Jdtaka (No. 196), the 
Bodhisatta was reborn as a flying horse, white all over, and 
beaked like a crow, with hair like muhja grass, possessed 
of supernatural power and able to fly through the air. 
On one side of a pillar in a Buddhist railing at Mathura 
there appears a flying horse with people clinging to it.‘ 
It seems to have some connection with this Jataka. An 
unlucky daughter of a rich banker of Mathura was 
brought up by an ascetic at the banker’s expense and was 
given religious instruction. She distinguished herself by 
her knowledge and eleverness in the discussion. She 
discussed the jSdstras with the ascetics. At this time a 
learned Brahmin came to Mathura from the Deccan. The 
girl had a discussion with him for seven days but she was 
defeated." At Urumunda, a hill in Mathura, Sonavasi who 
was a propagator of the Buddhist faith at Mathura, con- 

1 . Anguttara, II, pp, 57 If. 

2. Vimdnavatthu Commentary, P.T.S., pp. 118-19. 

8. Anguttara, I, pp, 67-68. 

4. Anderson., Catalogue of Indian Museum, I, p. 189. 

5. Mahdvastu, III, pp. 88911. 
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verted two nagas named Nata and BJiata and erected two 
viharas of the same name in commemoration of their 
conversion/ 


The Buddha is said to have drawn attention of his 
chief disciple, Ananda, to Urumunda hill, predicting that 
Nata and Bhata, the two brothers, would 
of Bu'ddha”” crcct a Buddhist monastery a century after 
his demise—the monastery which would be¬ 
come the favourite retreat of Upagupta and other peace- 
loving monks. There is also a prediction that Ananda 
would ordain Upagupta and that by Upagupta Buddha’s 
religion would be widely propagated. This is evidently 
an instance of anachronism. 


When the Buddha was sojourning at Mathura, he 
noticed five troubles in the city including the abundance 
of womenfolk. The city of Mathura had a shrine of a 
terrible Yaksa, known as Gardhava, who was tamed by 
the Master along with a retinue of five hundred.* 


Role of 
Upagrupta 


Upagupta, who was the teacher of Asoka, while at 
Mathura, was invited at the Natabata vihara. The 
Upagupta monastery at Mathura is very 
important in the history of Buddhism, as he 
succeeded in converting in this monastery 
many thousands of people and through him eighteen 
thousand disciples attained saintship.* 

One Padmaka became a hermit as he felt disgusted 
with the world after seeing a dead body. While at 
Mathura he entered the house of a prostitute for alms. 
She became charmed with the hermit’s appearance and 
sought his love.* 


1. Bodhisattvuvaddna-halpalatd, 71st Pallava. 

2. Gilgit Manuscripts, Ed. N. Dutt, VoL III, Pt. I, pp. 8-17. 

8. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 808-807. 

n4. ASokdvaddna, R. L. Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. 15. 
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I'he Jains seem to have beesn firmly established from 
the middle of the second century B.C. onwards in the city 
of Mathura. Numerous inscriptions from 
Mathura which date mostly from the time 
of the later Kusana kings, i.e. after 78 A.D., 
afford sufficient proof that the Jain community was not 
only established but had become subdivided into smaller 
groups at an earlier period.^ The Jain nuns are frequent¬ 
ly mentioned in the Mathura Inscriptions, which inform 
us also about the sects, branches, and families of the Jain 
community. We also learnt from them the names of tea¬ 
chers who under different titles acted as spiritual leaders 
of those subdivisions and of the monks and nuns who 
practised austere life under them." The Jain inscription 
on a broken slab at Mathura, refers to caturvarnasamgha 
which means that the Jain community of the time con¬ 
sisted of monks, nuns, lay brothers, and sisters.’ 


Cast-coins were issued at the close of the third cen¬ 
tury by the kingdoms of Mathura, Ayodhya and Kaus- 
ambi, some of which bear the names of local 
kings in the Brahmi script. In the ruins of 
Mathura many ancient copper coins along with many 
coins of the Greek and 8aka rulers were discovered.’‘ The 
coins discovered at Mathura contain the standing 
figures of kings, e.g. the coins of Gomitra, Brahmamitra, 
Hagamasa, Ranjuvula and ^odasa.’ 


The steady growth of plastic art derives much light 
from the pre-Kusana sculptures of Mathura. These 
sculptures which are the most attractive 
may be divided into three main classes: 


1. Cambridge History of India, I, p. 167. 2. Ibid., I, p. 168. 

8. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, XX, Insc. No. VI, 
pl* 4. R. D. Banerjee, Pracina Mudru, pp. 105-6. 

5. Cf. Carnbridge History of India, I, p. 538. 


6 
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the earliest belonging approximately to the middle of the 
second century B.C., the second to the following century, 
and the last being associated with the rule of the local 
satraps. The sculptures of the third class are more ex¬ 
ceptional. Their style is that of the early school in a late 
and decadent phase, when its cult was becoming conven¬ 
tionalized and lifeless. A little before the beginning of 
the Christian era, Mathura became tlie capital of a satrapy 
either subordinate to or closely associated with the Seytho- 
Parthian kingdom of Taxila. As a result there was an 
influx there of the semi-Hellenistie art too weak in its 
environment to maintain its own individuality, yet still 
strong enough to enervate the older tradition of Hindus- 
than. The votive tablets of Lonasobhikd are parti¬ 
cularly significant of the close relationship that existed 
between Mathura and the north-west.‘ The sculptural 
remains found at Mathura indicate the presence of Graeco- 
Baetrian influence." V.A. Smith remarks that Mathura 
was probably the original site of the celebrated iron- 
pillar at Delhi on which the eulogy of a j)owerful king 
named Candra is incised.’ The most valuable monument 
of the Saka satraps of Mathura discovered by Bhagavan- 
lal Indraji is, as pointed out by Rapson, in the form of a 
large lion carved in red sandstone and intended to be 
the capital of a pillar. The workmanship undoubtedly 
shows Persian influence. The surface is completely 
covered with inscriptions in Kharo^thi characters, which 
give the genealogy of the satrapal family ruling at 
Mathura."* 

The artistic traditions of the north-west obtained a 
strong foothold in the Jain reliefs of Mathura.® Many 

1. Ca^nbridge History of India, 1, p, (>31}. 

2. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Voi. II, p. 158. 

3. Early History of India, 4th Ed., p. 401. 

4. Ancient India, p. 158. 5. Cambridge History of India, I, p. 641. 
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dated and undated Buddha and Bodhisaltva images have 
been unearthed here. The temples of Mathura struck 
Mahmud of Ghazni with such admiration that he resol¬ 
ved to adorn his own capital in a similar style. 

The following sculptures belonging to Mathura are 
worthy of notice: (1) Ten inscribed statues of Svetam- 
bara Jinas of the Indo-Scythian period; (2) 
Thirty-four pieces of sculpture forming parts 
of magnificent Svetambara Jain temple of 
the time of the Indo-Scythian king Huviska ; (3) A sta¬ 
tue of Mahavira surrounded by 23 Tlrthahkaras ; (4) 
Two colossal statues of the Jina Padmaprabhanatha ; (5) 
Six bases of Buddha statues of the time of Indo-Scythian 
rulers, Huviska, Kaniska and Vasudeva ; (6) An inscrib¬ 
ed statue of the Bodhisattva Amoghasiddhartha of the 
first century A.D.; (7) Nineteen Buddhist railing 

pillars ; (8) Sixteen cross bars of Buddhist railings ; (9) 
A richly sculptured door-jamb of a Buddha temple of the 
Indo-Scythian period; (10) A beautifully carved stone 
umbrella of a Buddhist stujia ; (11) A red sandstone 
umbrella ; (12) A four-faced lion capital of the time of 
the Andhras ; (13) A large slab inscribed in the so-called 
shelled characters ; (14) Twenty-four exquisitely sculp¬ 
tured panels of the Indo-Scythian period representing 
Vardhamana Mahavira preaching to Royalty, the Jain 
ascetic Kanha and the gift of the wife of Dhanahastin, 
etc.* 

There was a Jaina brick stupa excavated at Mathura. 
The torana excavated there is exquisitely carved. The 
lotus flowers and buds are admirably exe- 
cuted. The string course is a good example 
of undercut leaf scroll work. In the bases 
of small pillars the carvings are well executed. Winged 

1, The Jain Stupa and other antiquities of Mathura, by V. A. Smith, 
1901, pp. 2-8. 
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dragons, the svastika, the honey-sucker and the thun¬ 
derbolt are found in them. Svastika is the emblem of 
the Jina Suparsvanatha and Vajra or thunderbolt, the 
emblem of Dharmanatha, the 15th Jina. The two 
images of Vardhamana Mahavira have been discovered 
here. In one of them the figure is seated under a sacred 
tree, there appears a ndga with a canopy of cobra’s hood, 
the other image is seated under a small canopy. 

In one of the Mathura Buddhist Rail-pillar inscrip¬ 
tions, the name of Vadhapala(?) Dhanabhuti, son of 
Inscriptions Dhanabhuti( ?) and Vatsi, is recorded as the 
donor of a railing (vedikd) and arches 
(torana) at the Ratnagriha for the worship of all 
Buddhas." The railing with the arches was dedicated 
by him together with his parents and the four sections, 
the monks, nuns, updsakas and updsikds of the Buddhist 
community. The name of the prince Vadhapala, the son 
of king Dhanabhuti, is recorded as the donor of a rail of 
the Barhut railing.* The name of Vadhapala’s father, 
king Dhanabhuti, the son of Agaraju (Ahgaradyut) and 
Vatsi, and the grandson of king Visvadeva, figures pro¬ 
minently as the donor of the ornamental gateways of the 
stupa of Barhut.* It is expressly recorded in the Barhut 
gateway inscriptions that the gateways were caused to 
be erected by king Dhanabhuti in the dominion of the 
Suhgas (Suganam raje).* If Prince Vadhapala the son 
of king Dhanabhuti of the Barhut inscription be the same 
person as Vadhapala (?) Dhanabhuti, the son of Dhana¬ 
bhuti of the Mathura Buddhist rail inscription, as it 
seems very likely, one cannot but be led to think that 
Mathura was then placed in a territory contiguous to the 

1. Luders’ List No. 125. 2. Ibid., No. 869. 

8. Ibid,, Nos. 687-88 ; Cf. also No. 882. 

4. Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, pp. 1 ff. 
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dominion of the Suhgas. From the existing fragment of 
the inscription it cannot be made out if the epithet of 
king was affixed to the name of Vadhapala( ?) Dhana- 
bhuti. Vadhapala introduced as Vadhapala (?) Dhana- 
bhuti must have been a ruler ; otherwise there is no 
reason why in the dedication he should have been asso¬ 
ciated with his parents (presumably aged) and a big 
retinue of all the four sections of the Buddhist community. 
Prince Vadhapala’s inscription at Barhut is written in 
Asokan Prakrit, while the language of Vadhapala(?) 
Dhanabhuti’s inscription at Mathura marks a transition 
from the Asokan Prakrit to the typical mixed Sanskrit 
of the inscription of the Kusana age. Its alphabet too 
stands midway between the Asokan Brahmi and that of 
the Kusana period. The interval of time between the 
two inscriptions was not long enough to account for such 
a marked change in their languages. The difference can 
be easily explained on the supposition that Barhut and 
Mathura were situated in two contiguous but slightly 
different linguistic areas. In the absence of any refer¬ 
ence to the dominion of any other ruler or dynasty, it 
may be legitimate to assume that Vadhapala(?) Dhana- 
bhuti and his predecessors were local rulers of Mathura 
and that prior to the Kusana rule. 

The inscriptions found at Mathura give the dates in 
those old Indian numerals which have been the subject of 
much controversy. Some Mathura inscriptions confirm 
values previously assigned to the old Indian numerals 
and they furnish some new and varying forms. The lan¬ 
guage of all the inscriptions is Sanskrit and not Pali, but 
it shows some interesting deviations from the classical 
forms. The language of only one inscription from 
Mathura bears strong signs of the transition from Sans- 
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krit to Pali.* A distinct form of Prakrit dialect called 
Sauraseni has been named after the Surasenas or the 
people of Mathura. Two Mathura records of the first 
century A.D. are known to be written in classical Sans¬ 
krit and in the ornate metres called Sardulavikridita and 
Bhujahga-vijrmbhita.^ The Sanskrit language employed 
by the Mathura Pillar inscription of Candragupta II of 
the Gupta Year 61 (=A.D. 380) is influenced by Prakrit, 
and the Brahmi used by it resembles the Kusana script 
of the second century A.D.® 


1. J. R. A. S., Vol. V, New Series, 1871, pp. 182 :ff. The counter theory 
is that the language of the Mathura inscriptions indicates a transition of the 
official language from Prakrit to Sanskrit and that their language has its 
parallel in the mixed Sanskrit of the old gUthas in the Lalitavistara and the 
Mahavastu. 

2. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 11, p. 200. 3. Ibid^, Vol. XIX, p. 96. 





Chapter IV 
ANGA AND CAMPA 


The Ahgas were an important people of ancient 
India. The Atharvaveda (V. 22.14) mentions them as a 
distinct people along with the Magadhas, 
Origin Mujavants and Gandharis without specify¬ 

ing their territories. From the Vratya book of the same 
Veda (XV.) it is evident that the Ahgas and Magadhas 
were despised as Vratyas or peoples who lived outside 
the pale of orthodox brahmanism (For a learned note on 
the subject by Dr. Keith, see JRAS, 1913, 155 ff.). In the 
Gopatha Brdhmana (ii. 9) they are mentioned as Ahga- 
Magadha i.e. a duel group like the Kasi-Kosalas, Salva- 
Matsyas etc. Panini in his Astddhydyl (IV. 1. 170 ; II. 
4, 62) groups together Ahga, Vahga, Kalihga, Pundra etc., 
all placed in the Midland. The Mahdbhdrata (1, 104) 
makes the races of Ahga, Vahga, Kalihga, Pundra and 
Suhma to be the descendants of Dirghatamas by 
Sudesna, wife of king Bali. According to Zimmer and 
Bloomfield the people of Ahga were settled on the rivers 
Son and Ganges in later times, but their early seat was 
presumably there also {Altindisches Leben, 35; Hymns 
of the Atharvaveda, 446, 449). Pargiter is incline?d to re¬ 
gard them as a non-Aryan people that came over-sea to 
eastern India {JRAS, 1908, p. 852; Vedic Index, I., p. 11). 
Ethnographically they were connected with the Kalih- 
gas and other peoples of Bengal {CHI, Vol. I, p. 534). 
Ahga formed one of the seven subdivisions within the 
empire of Renu' and it was allotted to king Dhatarattha 
of the line of Bharata. 
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The Ahgas were named after an eponymous King 
Ahga (Ahga Vairocana, who is included in the list of 
anointed kings in the Aitareya-Brahmana, VIII. 22). 

According to the Ramayana (47. 14) Ahga was so- 
named because the cupid God Madana fled to this coun¬ 
try to save himself from the wrath of Rudra and became 
anahga or bodiless by giving up his ahga or body here— 
an amusing philological explanation of the origin of the 
name. The Anava kingdom, the nucleus of which was 
Ahga, became divided into five kingdoms said to have 
been named after the five sons of King Bali. Pargiter 
says that the Anavas held all East Behar, Bengal proper 
and Orissa, comprising the kingdoms of Ahga, Vahga, 
Pundra, Sumha and Kalihga (Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition, p. 293). This statement of Pargiter is not corro¬ 
borated by any other reliable evidence. The princes of 
Ahga were very beautiful and their dwelling-place was 
known as Ahga (Sumahgalav., I. 279). The people of 
Ahga occupied the territory corresponding to the district 
of Bhagalpur and probably including Monghyr (Law, 
India as described in early texts of Buddhism and 
Jainism, p. 50). 


Malini was at first the capital of the Ahgas. This 
name was changed to Campa or Campavati (Mahdhhdrata, 
XII. 5.134; XIII. 42. 2359; Vdyupurdna, 
Sipa *^the 105-6 ; Matsya, 48.97 ; Brahmdnda 13, 

Capital 43 ; Vimu, IV, 18.4) in honour of a king 

named Campa, Lomapada’s great-grandson 
(Harivamsa, XXXI. 1699-1700 ; Mahdbhdrata, Santip., 
vs. 34-35). The city of Campa was built by Mahagovinda 
(Dlgha, II, 235). Here the Buddha was compelled to 
prescribe the use of slippers by the monks (Vinayapitaka 
1,179 ff). In the Buddha’s time Campa was a big town and 
not a village (Dlgha II. 146). It was once ruled by Anoka’s 
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son Mahinda and his sons and grandsons of the Iksvaku 
race (Dlpavamsa, p. 28; Cf. Vamsattha-ppakdsini, P.T.S., 
128-129). A temple called Caitya Punnabhadda existed 
at Campa at the time of Sudharman, a disciple of 
Mahavira (Utmsagadasdo, Hoernle’s ed., p. 2 notes). 
This city was hallcwed by the visits of the Buddha and 
Mahavira. Mahavira spent three rainy seasons here.‘ 
It was the birth-place and the place of death of Vasupujya, 
the twelfth Tirthahkara of the Jains." It is said to have 
been the headquarters of Candana and her father.^ It 
was a great centre of Jainism. It was visited by Pra- 
bhava and Sayambhava. It was here that Sayambhava 
composed the Dasavaikdlika siltra.' A Brahmin of 
Campa{)uri presented to Bindusara, king of Pataliputra, 
a daughter named Subhadrahgi.' 

Campapuri or Camjjanagara or Campamalini is des¬ 
cribed as a place of pilgrimage in the Mahdbhdrata.'^ 
Yuan Chwang calls this city as Chanp’o. It 

Destription of ^ sacrcd plac(? of the Jains. The city of 
Ciimijapuri Cain[)a is situated at a short distance from 
modern Bhagalpur. The river named 
Campa formed the boundary bctwe<en Ahga and Magadha."^ 
It was surrounded by groves of Campaka trees even at 
the time of the Mahdbhdrata.'' Buddhaghosa, a Buddhist 
commentator, refers to a garden near the tank called 
Gaggara which was full of five kinds of Campaka flowers.’ 
According to the Jaina Cainpakasrespiikathd, Campa 
was in a very flourishing condition. There were per- 

1. S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 41. 

iJ. C. J. Shah, Jainism in North India, p. *2h, f.ii. 5. 

3. Indian Culture, Vol. III. 

4. Hemchandra’s Parisisiaparvarn, Cantos, IV and V. 

5. R. L. Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. 8. 

6. Vanaparva, Ch. 85. 7. Jdiaka, IV, 454. 

8. Anuidsanaparva , Ch. 42. 

9. Sumangalavildsint, I, pp. 279-280. 
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fumers, spice-sellers, sugar-candy-sellers, jewellers, 
leather-tanners, garland-makers, carpenters, goldsmiths, 
weavers, etc/ It was a seat of Magadhan viceroyalty 
from the time of Bhattiya, father of Bimbisara. Near 
Campa there was a tank dug by queen Gaggara of Campa 
kpown as Gaggarapokkarani which was famous as a halt¬ 
ing place of the wandering ascetics and recluses, resound¬ 
ing with the noise of philosophical discussions (Samaya- 
pavddakd). In the Dasakurndracarita Campa has been 
described as abounding in rogues. 

Fa-Hien, a Chinese pilgrim, who visited India in the 
fifth century A.D., followed the course of the Ganges and 
descending eastwards for 18 yojanas he found on the 
southern bank the kingdom of Campa where he saw some 
topes.* 

Yuan Chwang, who came to India in the seventh 
century A.D., visited Campa, which was situated on the 
south side of the Ganges and more than 4,000 li in cir¬ 
cuit. He saw the monasteries mostly in ruins and there 
were more than 200 Ilinayana monks in the city of Campa 
which was visited by the Buddha. It included Irana- 
parvata which along with C^impa supplied war elephants.® 

According to the Rdmdyana Sugriva sent his monkey 
followers in quest of Sita to the countries lying on the 
east among which Ahga was one.® 

Ahga was one of the sixteen Mahdjanapadas of 
ancient India and was very rich and prosperous.® In the 
Jaina list of sixteen Mahdjanapadas, too, the Ahgas along 

1. Shah, Jainis7n in North India, p. 95. 

2. Legge, The Trav>els of Fd-Hien, p. 100. 

8. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 181-182. 

4. Rdmdyana, (>52, 22-28. 

5. Angutiara Nikdya, I, 218 ; IV, 252, 256 ; vide also B. C. Law, India as 

described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, p. 19 ; Cf. Mahdhhdrata, 
822, 46 ; Mahdvastu, II, 2 ; Vinaya Texts, II, 146 note. 
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with the Vahgas and Magadhas figure prominently. 

There were 80,000 villages in Anga, which is an 
exaggerated traditional figure.’ Anga M^as the country 
of the reputed author of (Aurava) of the Rig Veda* 
There was a distinct local alphabet of Anga, according to 
the Lalitavistara* A Brahmana youth named Kapila 
referred to the riches owned by the king of Anga.* 

Ancient Anga is said to have included the hermitage 
of the sage Rsyasrhga, Karnagad or the fort of Karna, 
Jahnu-asrama or the hermitage of the sage Jahnu and 
Modagiri or Monghyr. The Sabhaparva of the Mahd- 
bhdrata mentions Anga and Vanga as forming one 
visaya or kingdom (44.9). The kingdom of Anga was in 
the Buddha’s time a centre of activities of such well- 
known heretical teachers as Purana-Kassapa, Mokkhali 
Gosala, Ajita Kesakambali, Pakudha Kaccayana, Sanjaya 
Belatthiputta and Nigantha Nathaputta.* 

In the kingdom of Anga there were many towns, 
such as Apana* and Bhaddiyanagara where Visakha, the 
daughter of Sunianadevi lived.’ The way 
Towns of the from Bhaddiya to Apana lay through 

km^dom of . . . . - ‘ , . , , ^ ^ 

Anga Anguttarapa, obviously a lowland. There 

was another town of the Angas named 
Assapura which was visited by the Buddha.* 

In the Buddha’s time there were in Anga-Magadha 
several Mahdsdlas or Sndtaka institutions maintained 


1. Vinayapitaka, Vol. I, p. 179. 

2. X, 138 ; Pargiter, A. 1. if. T., p. 132. 

3. Laliiavistara , pp. 125-126. 

4. liookhill, The Life of the Buddha, p. 129. 

5. Majihima Nikaya, II, p. 2. fi. Samyutta micdya, V. pp. 225-226. 

7. Dham. Comm., I, 384 ff. 

8. Vinaya, i, 24<3 ff.; Dhammapada-atthakathd, iii, 263, 

9. Majjhima Nikaya, I, 281 ff, 
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Institutions Toyal ficfs f^rantcd by the kings, Pasenadi 

in Buddha’s aiid Bimbisara. According to the Maha- 
govinda Suttanta seven such colleges were 
founded by Mahagovinda in seven main kingdoms of his 
time including Ahga with Campa as its capital. These 
were all theological colleges granting admission only to 
Brahmin youths (maxiaiHika). The numerical strength 
of each of them was no less than three hundred students. 
The high reputation of the head of the institution 
attracted students from various quarters and various 
localities.^ 


Ariga king: 
invited at 
Dasaralha’s 
horse sacrifice 


The king of the Ahga country was invited at the 
horse-sacrifice of king Dasaratha." The sage Rsyasrhga, 
son of Bibhandaka, came to Y\hga at the 
invitation of Komapada who was then the 
powerful king of the Ahga country. King 
Romapada received him cordially and gave 
his daughter Santa in marriage to him because the sage 
succeeded in removing drought from his kingdom.' At 
the request of king Romapada of Ahga, Rsyasrhga with 
his wife Santa came to Ayodhya to perform the sacrifice 
of king Dasaratha who was a great friend of Romapada.^ 


Karna was placed on the throne of Ahga at the 
instance of his ally, Duryodhana and other Kaurava 
chieftains.' The Pandavas specially 
Ahga*^ Blumasena banned him as lowborn (suta- 

putra), whom Blumsena declared as no 
match for his brother Arjuna with the result that Karna 
became an inveterate enemy of the Pandavas." At the 


1. NdnddiHci namijanapadd mdnavakd dgacchariti-Dlgha, 1, 114. 

2. Rd may ana, 27, 25. 

3. Ibid., 9th and 10th Sargas, pp. 20 22 ; cf. Pargiter, MdrkarLijleya 

Purdna, p. 404 and notes. 4. Ibid., 24, 19-31, 

5. Mahdbhdraia, Vangavdsi Ed., p. 140, vv. 87-38. 

6. Ibid., I, 25, pp. 140-141. 
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Svayamvara ceremony of Draupadi, daughter of king 
Drupada of the Pahcala-country, Karna was present 
with other Ksatriya princes, such as Salya of Madra and 
Duryodhana of Hastinapura. It was here that Arjuna 
won the hand of Draupadi by a wonderful feat of archery. 
Bhima and Arjuna were then disguised as lirahmanas. 
A quarrel ensued over the acquisition of Draupadi 
and a duel took place between Arjuna and Karna with 
the result that the latter was defeated.' Arjuna on his 
way to Manipura (in Assam) visited Ahga as a pilgrim 
and distributed riches there." Bhimasena fought with 
Karna, king of Ahga, and convinced him of his ])rowess 
prior to the Rajasuya sacrifice of Yudhisthira. He 
killed the king of Modagiri (Monghyr).^ Karna is said 
to have attended the Rajasuya sacrilice of Yudhisthira 
at Indraprastha.^ On the eve of the Paundarika sacri¬ 
fice of Duryodhana the Ahga country is referred to in 
connection with the digvijaya or military campaign of 
Karna.’ Bhisma while lying on a bed of arrows in the 
battlefield of Kuruksetra asked Karna to refrain from 
this fratricidal war, as he was not the son of a charioteer 
as his mother was Kunti. But Karna said that he had 
already promised to fight for Duryodhana against the 
Pandavas.® He was made the commander-in-ichief of 
the Kaurava army by Duryodhana.' Arjuna went to the 
Ahga country in quest of the sacrificial horse. The 
kings of Ahga, Kasi and Kosala and the Kiratas and 
Tahganas were compelled to pay him homage.® King 
Jarasandha is said to have extended his supremacy over 
the Ahgas, Vahgas, Kalihgas and Pundras.® The Ahgas 
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were also defeated in a battle by Vasudeva as we learn 
from the Dronaparva of the Mahabharaia. In the 
;§antiparva of the Mahabharaia,^ we find Vasupama, 
king of Anga, visiting a golden mountain called Yunja- 
vat on the ridge of the Himalayas. 

Seniya Bimbisara was the king of Anga-Magadha 
when the Buddha renounced the world and 
Bimbisara kinj; Maliavira bccaiue a Jina. During the reign 
Magadha of king Bhatiya of Magadha, his son Bimbi¬ 
sara ruled Ariga as his viceroy. 

Throughout Jaina literature Kunika Ajatasatru is 
represented as a king of Anga but the fact is that he was 
only the viceroy of Aiiga which formed part 
Ajatasatru kingdom of Magadha.'* The annexa¬ 

tion of Anga to Magadha was a turning point in the 
history of Magadha. It marked the first step taken by 
the king of Magadha in his advance to greatness and the 
position of supremacy which it attained in the following 
centuries. The Campeyya Jataka records a fight be¬ 
tween the two neighbouring countries of Anga and 
Magadha. From time to time Anga and Magadha were 
engaged in battles. Once the Magadhan king was defeated 
and pursued by the army of Anga but he escaped by 
jumping into the river named Campa flowing between 
Anga and Magadha. Again with the help of the Naga 
king he defeated the king of Anga, recovered his lost 
kingdom and conquered Anga as well. He became inti¬ 
mately associated with the Anga king and used to make 
offerings on the bank of the river Campa every year 
with great pomp.’ The Vinaya Mahavagga goes to 
prove that Anga came under Bimbisara’s sway.* Imme- 
i7~CXXIl7l46i75. 

2. Cf. Ilemchandra’s Sthaviravalicarita, Bhagavati sutra and Nirayavail 
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diately prior to the rise of Buddhism there were four 
powerful monarchies in northern India, each of which 
was enlarged by the annexation of neighbouring terri¬ 
tories. Thus Ahga was annexed to Magadha, Kasi to 
Kosala, Bhagga to Vatsa and probably Surasena to 
Avanti. 


The Sonadanda Suttanta of the Digha Nikdya refers 
to the bestowal of Campa, the capital of Ahga, as a royal 
fief on the Brahmin Sonadanda.' Magadha 
Magadha under was brought Under sway of Ahgaraja.^ The 
Ahga'kmg*'^ Mahdgovinda suttanta informs us that 
Dhatarattha, king of Kasi and Ahga, was 
a contemporary of Sattabhu, king of Kalihga, and Renu, 
king of Mithila.’ It is interesting to note that Ahga 
and Magadha were conquered by the king of Benares.* 
Bindusara married the daughter of a Brahmin of Campa 
who gave birth to a son named Asoka.' Sri Harsa men¬ 
tions a king of Ahga named Drdhavarman being restored 
to his kingdom by Udayana, king of Kausambi.® Accor¬ 
ding to the Harivamsa and PurdnaSy Dadhivahana was 
the son and successor of Ahga. This Dadhivahana could 
not have been the same king Dadhivahana, who is re¬ 
presented by the Jainas as a contemporary of Mahavira 
and a weak rival of king Satanika of Kausambi.' From 
the Hathigumpha inscription we learn that after the 
defeat of king Bahasatimita, king Kharavela of Kalihga 
carried back to his capital the riches collected from 
Ahga-Magadha.* 

A copper-plate inscription of Devapala, son of Dhar- 
mapala, was issued from his camp of victory at Monghyr. 


1. Digha, I, pp. Ill ff. *2, Jdtaka, VI, p. 272. 

8. Digha, II, 220 ff. 1*. Jdtaka, Fausboll, V, 816. 

5. Divydvaddna, pp. 869-870. 6. FriyadarSikd, Act, IV. 

7. J. A. S. B„ 1914, 820 ff. 

8. Barua, Old Brdhmi Inscrijdions, pp. 272-278. 
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It indicates that Monghyr (Modagiri or Mudgagiri) was 
included in the kingdom of Devapala. According to 
the Sarnath Inscription of Kumaradevi, Queen of Kanauj, 
her maternal grandfather Mohana was a viceroy of 
Ahga under king Ramapala.' 

The Pali Buddhist literature gives us some informa¬ 
tion about the religion of the people of Ahga. A monk 
named Kassapagotta was excommunicated 


Relig^ion of 
the Arinas 


by some of the monks for not being able 


to supply food to the stranger monks. He 


went to the Buddha who was at Campa and related the 


matter to him. The Buddha said that their act of ex¬ 


communication was illegal.'' The monks of Campa were 


in the habit of performing some acts which were contrary 
to the rules of Vinaya:’ Sona Kalivisa, a son of a banker 
of Campa, was converted by the Buddha by listening to 
the Norm prea(‘hed by him.' Sonadanda, a bralimin, 
became a devotee of the Buddha. He was a great influen¬ 


tial teaelier of Campa.' Sariputta delivered the 
Dasuttara Suttanta to the monks in the presence of the 
Buddha while the Master was dwelling in a hermitage on 
the bank of the tank Gaggara at Campa." The Buddha 
while among the Ahgas preached the Maha-assapura- 
suttanta to the monks.^ On another occasion he prea¬ 
ched the Culla-assapurasuttanta to them while at 
Ahga." Vahgisa (Vagisa)*, a famous disciple of the 
Buddha and an improviser of verses, uttered a stanza in 
praise of the Master while he was dwelling in a monastery 
at Campa {Samyutta Nilcdya, I, pp. 195-96). The 
Blessed One while at Campa delivered a sermon to his 
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devotees oft charity (Anguttara IV, pp. 59 ff.). The 
Buddha also delivered discourses on Norm, sensation, 
etc., while at Campa (Anguttara V, pp. 151-52). The 
Theragdtha, a book of the Pali Canon, records incidents 
in the life of Sona (Theragdtha, p. 65), Jambugamika 
(Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 32-33), and Nandaka (Ibid., 
134-35) of Anga and Campa, who attained saintship. 
The Thengdthd narrates that a Jain nun named Bhadda 
took ordination in the Buddhasdsana and in course 
of her journey went to Anga and became a female Elect 
(Thengdthd, p. 134). 

Many sons of householders of Anga and Magadha 
followed the Buddha in course of his journey from Raja- 
gaha to Kapilavatthu (Jdtaka, I, Niddnakathd, p. 87). 
The chaplain of king Mahakosala, father of Pasenadi, 
named Aggidatta, gave up his household life and with him 
many people gave up their household life and became 
his disciples. He used to live with them in the Anga 
country. He instructed his disciples to get rid of their 
thought of sensual pleasures (Dhammapada Commen¬ 
tary, Vol. Ill, 241 ff). 

The people of Anga and Magadha were under 
the impression that Jambuka, an Ajivika, made the 
Buddha a monk, seeing him seated by the side of the 
Buddha in the garb of a monk. The Ajivika after¬ 
wards worshipped the Buddha and declared himself 
to be his disciple (Dhammapada Commentary, II, 61-62). 
It is interesting to note that Bimbisara was converted 
with many Brahmin householders of Anga and Magadha 
(Petavatthu Commentary, p. 22). A wanderer named 
Sakuladayi informed the Buddha that in the past Anga 
and Magadha were seething with sophistic activities 
(Majjhima, II, 1-22). Visakha was converted by the 
8 
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Buddha while dwelling in the kingdom of Ahga. She 
succeeded in helping her falher-in-law lo obtain the 
fruition of the first stage of sanctification (Dhammapada 
CoTfi'mentary, I, 384 ff.). All the available evidence points 
to the fact that within the first decade of Buddha’s 
enlightenment, Buddhist head-quarters were established 
in various localities adjoining many important towns in¬ 
cluding Campa. At every one of these places sprang up 
a community of monks under the leadership and guidance 
of a famous disciple of the Buddha.’ 

The inhabitants of Anga and Magadha evinced a 
keen interest in the annual sacrifice performed by the 
Jatilas of the Gaya region under the leadership of Uruvela 
Kassapa, and observed it as a holiday.’ 

The sale of wives and children and the abandonment 
of the afflicted were prevalent among the Angas’ It is 
interesting to note that in Buddha’s time 
Custom house the people of Anga and Magadha used to 
anrRalagrihT make themselves merry by partaking of 
fish, meat, and wine just on the border of the 
two kingdoms.’ There was a custom house {sulka-sdld) 
between Campa and Rajagrha’ for the realization of taxes 
from the public. 


1. B. C. Law, Historical Gleanings, p. 45. 

2. Vinaya, i, pp. 27 ff. 8. Mahabharata, viii, 45, 14-16, 28, 84. 

4. Jataka (Fausboll), II, p. 211. 5. Divyavadana, p. 275. 



Chapter V 

SOME ANCIENT SITES OF BENGAL 

Bengal contains many ancient historic sites. In the 
following pages an attempt has been made to deal with 
some of them. They have been arranged according to 
the districts to which they belong. 

Visnupura: Visnnpnra is a snb-division in the Banknra 
district in West Bengal. It is bounded by the 
Damodar river on the north, by the districts of 
Hooghly and Midnapore on the south, by Burdwan 
on the east, and by the Bankura sub-division on the 
west. It is a centre of music culture. For many 
centuries it had been the capital of the Malla Rajas 
who gave the name of Mallabhumi or the land of 
wrestlers to the country ruled by them. The Malla¬ 
bhumi comprised the whole of the modern districts of 
Bankura and parts of the adjoining districts of Burd¬ 
wan, Midnapore, Manbhum and Singhbhum. Adi 
Malla was the first king who was noted for his great 
skill in wrestling and archery. Raghunatha, who 
was the founder of the Malla dynasty of Visnuputa, 
was born while his parents were on their way to the 
sacred temple of Jagannatha at Puri in 695 A.D. He 
defeated the neighbouring chiefs of Pradyumnapura 
(in the Joypore Police Station) which he made as 
his seat of government. The royal ensign of the 
rulers of Mallabhumi bore the device of a serpenPs 
hood because Raghunatha is said, according to tra¬ 
dition, to have been shaded by two huge cobras with 
their hoods spread over his head. The cobra’s hood 
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carved in stone is even now worshipped in that place 

under the name of Dandesvari. The Hindu rajas 

of Visnupura were the rulers of a great portion of 
# 

western Bengal long before the Mahommedan con¬ 
quest by Bukhtiar Khilji. Jagat Malla, a ruler of 
Visnupura, removed the capital from Pradyumna- 
pura to Visnupura. The rajas of Visnupura were 
Siva worshippers. The temple dedicated to Malles- 
vara Mahadeva which is considered to be the oldest 
shrine, is still found there. It is unique in type as 
it contains a single square tower. The rajas after¬ 
wards became the ardent worshippers of Mrnmayi 
(an aspect of Sakti) whose temple still stands there. 
The worship of Dharma wliich Ramai Pandita intro¬ 
duced became very popular at Visnupura. The 
celebrated Bengali mathematician Subhahkara 
Raya lived under the Malla kings who were great 
patrons of learning. 

The city of Visnupura is named after the god 
Visnu who was the deity of the royal house at the 
time of Bir Hamir in the 16th centurv A.D., who was 
a great supporter of Vaisnavism. The large stone¬ 
gateway of Visnupura fort and the great cannon 
called Dalamardana may be attributed to him. 
Many Vaisnava manuscripts were received by him 
and in quest of them, Srinivasacarya came to Visnu¬ 
pura. 

The magnificent temple of Rasamanca was 
built by Bir Hamir. Among the later shrines, men¬ 
tion may be made of the following: temples of 
Syama Rai, Kalacanda, Murali Mohana, Madana 
Gopala, Madana Mohana, Radha-Syama, Laljeu and 
Jodbahgla. The Madan Gopala temple was built 
by Siromani in 1665 A.D. The Murali Mohana and 
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Madan Mohana Temples were built in 1665 and 1694 
A.D. 

The temples of Visnupura are mostly square 
buildings with a carved roof having a small tower in 
the centre. Some of them have towers in four cor¬ 
ners of the roof. The temple is called Pancaratna, 
i.e., five towered or Navaratna or nine towered. The 
Syama Rai temple is one of the oldest temples of 
Pancaratna type in Bengal. Some of the temples 
at Visnupura contain scenes from tlie Rdmdyana 
and Mahabhdrata on their walls. 

Susunia Hill —Another site of historic importance in the 
district of Bankura is the village of Pokhrana or 
Puskarana on the Damodar river, about 25 miles 
east of the Susunia hill, which was the seat of adminis¬ 
tration of a ruler named Candravarman as far as it 
can be gathered from an inscription on the hill. 
(ASI, Annual Report, 1927-1928, p. 188). It is situated 
above 12 miles north-west of Bankura (El,, XIII. 
p. 133). 

Kenduli —It is a village also called Kendabilva or Jaya- 
deva Kenduii in the Bolpur Thana of the Suri sub¬ 
division in the Birbhum district. It is situated on 
the north bank of the river Ajay, a few miles west 
of Ilambazar and about 22 miles south of Suri. It 
is famous as the birth place of the great Sanskrit poet 
Jayadeva who flourished in the 12th century A.D. 
He composed the well-known Glta-govinda, a Sans¬ 
krit lyric, in praise of Radha and Krishna. The body 
of Jayadeva was buried and not burnt after his death 
and his tomb still stands at Kenduli. An annual 
fair is held there in his honour in the middle of 
January. 
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Tdmralipti —Tamralipti is the same as Tamluk in the 
Midnapore district of Bengal, about twelve miles 
from the junction of the Rupanarayana with the 
Hooghly. It is now situated on the western bank of 
the Rupanarayana formed by the united stream of 
the Silai (Silavati) and the Dalkisor (Dvarikesvari) 
in the district of Midnapur. According to the 
Raghuvamsa (IV. 38) Tamluk is situated on the 
bank of the river Kapisa identified by Pargiter with 
the Kasai flowing through the district of Midnapore. 
According to the Dasakumdracarita (Ch. V) Tamra¬ 
lipti or Damalipti is called a city of Suhraa. This 
ancient city is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (Bhis- 
maparva, Ch. 9.; Sabhaparva, Ch. 29,1094-1100), accor¬ 
ding to which Tamralipta and Suhma were two dis¬ 
tinct countries. Tamralipti is called Tamalites by Pto¬ 
lemy. According to the Dudhai)ani Rock Inscrip¬ 
tion (EL, II, pp. 343-45), three brothers went to 
Tamralipti from Ayodhya to trade and they made 
plenty of money. According to the Kathdsarit- 
sdgara (Ch. 14) Tamralipti was a great maritime 
port and an emporium of commerce from the 4th 
century B.C. to the 12th century A.D. It was the 
capital of the ancient kings of Suhma in the 6th cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era and it formed a part of the 
Magadhan kingdom under the Mauryas (Smith, 
Asoka, p. 79). According to Dandin, the author of 
the Dasakumdracarita, who flourished in the 6th 
century A.D., the temple of Binduvasini was situated 
at Tamralipti which was visited by the Chinese pil¬ 
grims, Fa-Hien in the 5th century and Hiuen Tsang 
in the 7th century A.D. This ancient temple was 
destroyed by the action of the river Rupanarayana. 
The present temple of Hari is said to have been built 
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some 500 years after the destruction of the ancient 
temple of Binduvasini. Fa-Hien describes Tamra- 
lipti as being situated on the sea-side, 50 yojanas east 
from Campa (Cunningham, AGI, 1924, p. 732). In tl^e 
7th century A.D. I-tsing resided at Tamralipti in a 
celebrated monastery called the Baraha. Tradition¬ 
ally Tamralipti or Damalipti was the capital of 
Mayuradhvaja and his son Tamradhvaja who fought 
with Arjuna and Krishna. According to the Vdyu- 
purdna the Ganges passes through Tamralipti. The 
temple of Bargabhima, mentioned in the Brahma- 
purdna, which was an ancient monastery, still exists 
at Tamralipti. The Jaina Canonical text Prajnd- 
pand refers to Tamralipti. It is known from the 
Mahdvamsa (XI, 38; XIX, 6) that the mission of 
Asoka started from this port for Ceylon. Tamralipti, 
as known to the Chinese as Tan-mo-litti, was 14 or 
15 hundred li in circuit. The ground was low and 
rich, which was regularly cultivated. The tempera¬ 
ture was hot. The inhabitants were hardy and 
brave. There were some Sanghdrdmas and Deva 
temples (Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, II, 200). In 1940 excavations were carried 
out at the ancient site of Tamluk by the Archseolo- 
gical Department. Among the finds were earthen¬ 
ware vessels of a curious shape and some of them 
were in good condition. It is difficult to assign a defi¬ 
nite date to the specimens discovered at Tamluk, but 
they no doubt bear testimony to the commercial 
relations between Egypt and the Indian port of 
Tamralipti or Tamalitti (J. Ph. Vogel, Notes on 
Ptolemy, BSOAS, XIV, pt. I, p. 82). 

Navadvipa : The present railway station of Navadvipa- 
ghata is 8 miles from the town of Krishnagar in the 
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district of Nadia. To the west of this place, on the 
other side of the Ganges, stands the town of Nava- 
dvipa, which is a sacred place of the Vaisnavas. It 
is so called because it is a combination of nine islands. 
It is the birth place of Caitanyadeva the great foun¬ 
der of new Vaisnavism in Bengal. At the age of 
24, he left Navadvipa and lived the life of a hermit. 
Ballalasena is said to have built a palace here and the 
ruins of this palace, known as Ballaladhipi, (400 ft 
long and about 30 ft. high) are found on the eastern 
coast of the Ganges, half a mile to the north of the 
present Mayapura. Some portions of this dhipi on 
the west side have been washed away by the Gan¬ 
ges. A court of justice was established there by 
Asokasena, grandson of Laksmanasena and great- 
grandson of Ballalasena. At one time it was a great 
centre of Sanskrit learning and the home of many 
learned men, e.g. Basudeva Sarvabhauma (a well- 
known logician), Raghunatha Siromani (an expo¬ 
nent of new logic in Bengal), Raghunandan Bhatta- 
carya (founder of Dayabhaga school of Hindu Law), 
and Krisnananda Agamabagisa (a Tantric scholar). 
Four learned men e.g. Halayudha, Pasupati, Sula- 
pani and Udayanacarya, flourished during the time 
of Laksmanasena. It is still a sacred place of the 
Hindus. 

Sdntipura : In the district of Nadia stands Santipura on 
the Ganges. It is the abode of the celebrated Vais- 
nava reformer Advaitacarya, a contemporary and 
admirer of Sri Caitanyadeva. It contains the tem¬ 
ples of Madanagopala, Madanamohana, Kalacanda, 
Syamacanda, etc. Here the celebrated teacher 
Advaita used to practise asceticism. 

About 4 miles from Santipura stands the present 
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village of Phuliya which is 9 miles from Ranaghat 
and 54 miles from Calcutta. It is the birth place of 
the Bengali poet Kirttivasa, the author of the Ben¬ 
gali Rdmdyana. The well-known Muslim follower 
of Caitanyadeva, Yavana Haridasa, spent his days 
here in religious practices. 

Plassey: The Palasi railway station in the district of 
Nadia is 93 miles from Calcutta. The famous battle¬ 
field of Plassey is about 2 miles to the west of the 
railway station. The name of this place is derived 
from the Palasa trees {Butea Frondosa) which were 
plenty there. The British under Lord Clive defea¬ 
ted the army of Siraj-ud-daula, the last indepen¬ 
dent Muslim ruler of Bengal, in the Mango-grove of 
the historic battle-field on the 23rd June 1757 A.D. 
This battle has been ably described in verses in the 
Bengali language in the famous book of Nabin 
Chandra Sen’s Paldslr Yuddha. About 4 or 5 miles 
from Palasi we find the tomb of Mir Madan, the 
general of Siraj-ud-daula. 

Adi-Saptagrdma : The remains of ancient Saptagrama 
are found near the present railway station, called 
Adi-Saptagrama, about 27 miles from Calcutta. 
Saptagrama was an important city and port. It is 
so called because the seven sons of king Priyavrata 
became sages after practising penances there. This 
place is frequently mentioned in the mediaeval Ben¬ 
gali texts, e.g., Candimangala of Mukundarama, 
Manasdmangala of Bipradasa, Cai^di of Madha- 
vacarya. It is also mentioned in the PcLvo/ncbdutdin 
written by Dhoyi, the court poet of Laksmansena. 
It lost its importance as a port owing to the silting 
of the river-bed of the Saraswatl. In the 9th cen- 
9 
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tury A.D. Saptagrama was ruled by a powerful 
Buddhist king named Paramabhattaraka Sri Sri 
Bupanarayana Sinha. The Egyptian traveller Ibn 
Batuta came here in the 13th century A.D. Sapta¬ 
grama, the metropolis of Radha or western Bengal, 
was later conquered by Jafar Khan whose tomb is 
still found at Triveni. Many coins of Muslim rulers, 
e.g., Sher Shah and Husen Shah, have been found 
here. During the rule of Alauddin Husen Shah of 
Gauda, it was called Husenabad and was the seat of 
an imperial mint. In the 16th century A.D. a Hindu 
chief named Rajivalocana conquered it from Sulai- 
man, the Sultan of Gauda. It is the birth-place of 
the author of the Candi. We get a glimpse of its 
prosperity from Bankimachandra’s Kapalakundald 
and H. P. Shastri’s Bener Meye. It is a sacred place 
of the Vaisnavas being the home of Uddharana 
Datta, a follower of Caitanyadeva. Nityananda, 
the right-hand-man of Caitanya, spent many years 
in this locality. A mosque and a few tombs are still 
found here. 

Vamsavdti : It is in the district of Hooghly where there 
is an ancient temple of Hamsesvari (an aspect of 
Durga). The Vasudeva temple with [)auranic scenes 
on its walls is also ancient. The temple of Visnu is 
the oldest. Close to VamsavaG there is a sacred 
abode of Uddharana Datta, a celebrated Vaisnava 
disciple of Caitanyadeva. It is very much frequented 
by the Vaisnavas specially on the anniversary day 
of this religious reformer, Uddharana Datta. 

Triveni: It is 5 miles from the present Bandel Junction 
station. It is a sacred place of the Hindus, situated 
at the confluence of the Sarasvati and the Bhagi- 
rathi. The site is ancient as it is found mentioned 
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in Dhoyi’s Pqvanaduta, a work of the 12th century 
A.D. The Muslim historians call it Tirpani or Firo- 
zabad, as Firoz Shah, Sultan of Bengal, lived here 
for sometime. During the Muslim period it was an 
important city and a port. The mediajval Bengali 
poet Mukundarama mentions it as a sacred place. 
It was once a centre of Sanskrit learning. Here we 
find the tomb of Jafar Khan, the conqueror of Sapta- 
grama, and close by there is a mosque with the 
maxims of Holy Quoran written on it. The tomb 
of Jafar Khan was built over a Hindu shrine con¬ 
taining some inscribed scenes from the Rdmdyana 
and the Mahdbhdraia. 

Mahdndda : It is in the district of Hooghly and it can be 
reached by Magra-Tarkeswar Light Railway. It 
was once the capital of Western Bengal. Mahanada 
contains the ruins of ancient palaces, old Hindu 
temples and old tanks. According to tradition it 
was the seat of king Candraketu, the ruins of whose 
gadha (moat) are still found there. The temple of 
Dvaravasini, old ponds, e.g., Jiyatkunda, Papahara- 
nakunda and Sat Satiner Dighi are found here. 
Near the old Saiva temple of Jatesvaranatha we find 
some tombs. The Jamai-Jahgal Road, the Vasis- 
thagahga and the Jiyatkunda are noteworthy. 

Pdnduyd: It is situated at a distance of 38 miles from 
Calcutta. It is commonly known as Pedo. It is in 
the Hooghly District and is quite distinct from Pan- 
duya in the Malda District. In the 15th century A.D. 
Samsuddin Isuf Shah, king of Gauda, conquered this 
Hindu kingdom of Panduya. It contained many 
Hindu temples. An ancient Hindu temple dedica¬ 
ted to Sun God was converted into a mosque. Be- 
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sides this place contains damaged mosques and a 
minar which is 127 ft. high. There are two tanks 
here by the names of Jorapukur and Pirpukur. 
Every year in the months of January and April fairs 
are held and many people bathe in the Pirpukur, the 
water of which is considered to be sacred. 

Katwa (Katadvipa): It is in the district of Burdwan, 
and is a sacred place of the Vaisnavas, because here 
Caitanyadeva at the age of 24 became a hermit and 
shaved his hair. 

Jhdmatpura: Four miles to the north of Katwa there is 
a village called Jhamatpur. It was the dwelling 
place of Krshadasa Kaviraj, the celebrated author 
of the iSncaitanya Caritdmrta. 

Kalnd : It is in the district of Burdwan and is considered 
to be a very sacred place to the Hindus, because it 
was the abode of the famous Vaishava saints, Surya- 
dasa, Gauridasa, Jagannathadasa, and Bhagavan- 
dasa. It is also famous as Ambika-Kalna. 

Murshidabad: It is situated at a distance of 122 miles 
from Calcutta on the bank of the River Bhagirathi. 
It was known to the ancients as Mukshudabad or 
Mukshusabad. It was the capital of the last inde¬ 
pendent ruler of Bengal. This city was well-built 
by Nawab Murshidkuli Khan who was then the 
Viceroy (Subedar) of Bengal. At one time this city 
was adorned with many magnificent buildings and 
palaces. It was an extensive city, populous and 
prosperous. The following are the noteworthy 
things there: 

(1) Imamhara, which was built by Nawab- 
Nazim Mansur Ali, is 680 feet long. (2) Moti Jhil, 
which contains a beautiful garden, is now in ruins. 
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(8) Hazarduari, which was the old palace of the 
Nawab, is a massive structure. (4) Katra Musjid. 
(5) Tomb of Nawab Sharfaraz Khan who became 
the Nawab of Murshidabad for one year after the 
death of Suja Khan. (6) Tripolia Gate. (7) Ja- 
lankosha Cannon —a very big cannon, 18 ft. long, made 
in 1637 A.D. (8) Topkhana which was built by 
Murshidkuli Khan close to the Katra Musjid. 

(9) Nizamat-Adalat and Sadar Dewani Adalat : no 
trace of them is how found; on the ruins of these a 
beautiful palace with a delightful garden has been 
built. 

On the other side of the Ganges flowing through 
the town of Berhampore stands the tomb of Nawab 
Siraj-ud-daula. 

Rdngdmati ; It is situated in the District of Murshidabad 
as distinct from Rahgaraati of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. The site of Rahgamati in Murshidabad lies 
on the western coast of the Ganges, a mile and a half 
to the south-east of Chirati Railway Station, 94 miles 
from Bandel. The soil of this place is red and hard 
and offers a clue to the name of this place. Accord¬ 
ing to some the name is derived from Raktamrtti or 
Raktabhitti (lo-to-wei-chi), the name of an old 
Buddhist monastery which the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang found in Karnasuvarna in the 7th cen¬ 
tury A.D. Rahgamati is thus believed to have been 
the site of Karnasuvarna. Many coins of the 
Kusana and Gupta ages, a few mounds of bricks and 
clay called Thakuravadi Dahga, RaksusI Dahga, 
Rajavadi Dahga, Sannyasi Dahga, and a few tanks 
like Yamuna Puskarani, Pir Pukur, etc. are found 
there. A Hindu deity made up of stone with eight 
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hands, called Mahisamarddini has been discovered 
here. The site now contains many marshes. 

Pdhddpur : The ruins of Pahadpur are situated at a dis¬ 
tance of 3 miles to the west of the Jamalganj Rail¬ 
way Station in the district of Rajshahi. The huge 
mound of bricks, 80 feet in height, that stands at 
Pahadpur probably gave rise to the name of this 
place as it looked like a rock. Somapura was its 
ancient name. Situated at a distance of about 30 
miles to the north-west of Mahasthana or ancient 
Pundravardhana and south-east of Bahgad or ancient 
Kotivarsa, there stood an old Buddhist monastery 
now in ruins. The Pahadpur monastery resembles 
such great monasteries as Borobudar and Pramba- 
nam monasteries in Java and Ankarbhat monastery 
in Cambodia. In the Buddhist vihdra at Pahadpura 
we find a square sanctuary with many chambers each 
having a courtyard in front and a small portico. A 
high altar is found probably meant for religious 
worship. 

To the east of this sanctuary we find a little 
stupa (shrine) called Satyapirer bhitd, where we find 
a temple of Tara. The Pahadpura monastery was 
built in the 8th century A.D. under the Pala kings of 
Bengal. The terracotta plaques on the walls of 
the monastery contain the tales of the Pancatantra 
and the Hitopadesa. The stone images of Radha 
and Krsna, some lovely figures telling the stories of 
the life of Krsna, slaying of Dhenukasura, holding of 
Mt. Govardhana by Srikrsna are found here. The Epic 
and Pauranic scenes like the fight of Bali and 
Sugriva, the death of Bali, the abduction of Subhadra, 
etc. are also found. In the 5th century A.D. there 
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was a Jain temple at Pahadpura. The famous Tibe¬ 
tan Buddhist scholar Dipahkara ^rijhana is said to 
have spent many years under his teacher, Ratnakara 
Santi, in the great hermitage of Somapura. 

Khetud —a village in the district of Rajshahi. It was 
visited by Sricaitanya in the 16th century A.D. A 
temple has been built here to commemorate his visit. 

Mahdsthanagarh : The present ruins of Mahasthana or 
Mahasthanagarh lie 7 miles north of the modern 
town of Bogra. Cunningham identifies this site with 
the ancient city of Pundravardhana, the name of 
whieh occurs in a Brahmanic inscription of the 
Maurya age. During the 4th, 5th and the 6th cen¬ 
turies A.D. when India was ruled by the Imperial 
Guptas, Pundravardhanabhukti was a Gupta pro¬ 
vince undpr a Viceroy who had the title of Uparika. 
The river Karatoya which still washes the base of 
the mounds of Mahasthana separated it from the 
more easterly kingdom of Pragjyotisa or Kamarupa 
in Assam. Pundravardhana was visited by Hiuen 
Tsang in the 7th century A.D. According to him 
this, country was more than 4000 li in circuit and its 
capital more than 30 li (5 miles). To the west of the 
capital there was a magnificent Buddhist establish¬ 
ment and near it stood an Asoka Tope. The city 
lost its importance from the third quarter of the 12th 
century A.D., for the later Sena kings of Bengal 
shifted their capital first to Deopara in the Rajshahi 
district and later to Gauda in the Maldah district. 
Towards the end of the 13th or the beginning of the 
14th century A.D. Pundravardhana was occupied by 
the Mahommedans. There was a village called Vasu 
Vihara, 4 miles to the west of Mahasthana, which, 
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according to Cunningham, was the site of the well- 
known monastery called Po-shi-po by the Chinese 
pilgrim. 

The following are the important things found 
at Mahasthana: a battered Jain statue; ruins of 
Hindu and Buddhist shrines; and later tombs and 
mosques. The images of Candi, Ganesa and the 
carvings of Govindabhita are noteworthy. 

Bdngad: The ruins of Bangad or Bannagara are found 
on the eastern bank of the river Punarbhava, one 
and a half mile to the north of Gahgarampur which 
is 18 miles south of Dinajpur. The region round 
modern Gahgarampur was called Damdama during 
the Muslim period and it may be identical with 
Kotikapura or ancient Devakot, the capital of 
Kotivarsa in northern Bengal. Bangad, according 
to tradition, was the site of the fortified town of the 
demon king Bana whose wife Kalarani is said to have 
a tank dug called Kaladighi at Gahgarampur. Be¬ 
sides, there are other tanks, such as Taldighi and Dha- 
ladighi. Of the ancient buildings and monuments we 
have no trace at present. A Kamboja king of Gauda 
built a temple of Siva. According to the copper 
plate inscription of king Mahipala I discovered at 
Bahgad, Mahipala regained his lost paternal king¬ 
dom. Some of the old relics of Bahgad are now kept 
in the Dinajpur palace. Here we find a richly carved 
stone pillar made of touch-stone, a Siva temple and 
a Buddhist Caitya of about the 11th century A.D. 

Tarpanghdt —^An important village in the district of 
Dinajpur. Here Valmiki, the celebrated author of 
the Rdmdyana, practised penances. Nearby stands 
a brick built stupa called Sitaka. 
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Gauda: Gauda was the capital of Bengal during the 
Hindu and Muslim periods. According to some the 
name is derived from Guda, i.e., molasses, as Gauda 
was formerly a trading centre of molasses. The 
ruins of Gauda lie at a distance of ten miles to the 
south-west of the modern town of Malda. It was an 
ancient town as its name occurs in the Epics and the 
Puranas. The Padma Puntna (189.2) refers to 
Gaudadesa which was ruled by a king named Nara- 
simha. It was the capital of Devapala, Mahendra- 
pala, Adisura, Ballalaseiia and the Mahomedan rulers 
up to about the close of the 16th century A.D. It 
formed a part of the kingdom of the Imperial Gup¬ 
tas during the 4th, 5th and 6th centuries A.D. There 
is no trace at present of Ramavati, the capital of 
ancient Gauda under Pala rulers. It lay several 
miles to the north of the present site of the ruins of 
Gauda near the river Kalindi. Laksmanavati or 
Laknauti which was built by king Laksmanasena 
was the later capital of Gauda under Sena and Mus¬ 
lim rulers. King Ballalasena built a castle at Gauda 
which goes by the name of Ballalabadi or Ballala- 
bhita. The ruins of this fort are found at Shahdulla- 
pur. One of the biggest tanks in Bengal known as 
Sagardighi is attributed to him. Near the present 
site of Gauda stands the ancient village Ramakeli 
which was visited by Caitanyadeva. The abodes of 
Rupa and Sanatana, the Rupasagara tank, the 
Kadamba tree, some wells known as Radhakunda, 
Syamakunda, Lalitakunda and Visakhakunda and 
the ancient temple of Madanamohana are now found 
there. There is another village called Khalimpur near 
the site of Gauda. A copper plate inscription of king 
Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty of Bengal has been 
10 
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discovered here. King Isanavarman of the Mau- 
khari dynasty claimed victories over the Gaudas and 
Gauda country (E.L, XIV. 110 if). In the Deoli 
plates the Rastrakuta king Krsna II is credited to 
have taught humility to the Gaudas {E.L, V. 190). 
The Gauda country is mentioned in the Apsad Inscrip¬ 
tion of Adityasena (C. 655 A.D.) and the India Office 
plate of Laksmanasena (E.L, XXVT. pt. I). Deva- 
pala is described in the Gauda Pillar Inscription of 
Badal as the lord of the Gauda country (E. /.,II, 160 
ff). The Sirur and Nilgund Inscriptions of Amogha- 
varsa I (866 A.D.) refer to the peoples of Gauda. The 
kingdom of Gauda was suddenly seized by Laksma¬ 
nasena (vide Madhainagar Copper plate of Laksma¬ 
nasena). 'The paramara King Laksmanadeva is 
said to have defeated the lord of Gauda (E.L, II., 
p. 193). The Sanjan grant of Amoghavarsa states 
that Dhruva took away the royal i)arasols of the 
king of Gauda. (E. XVIII, p. 244). 

The following relics of the Muslim age are note¬ 
worthy : — 

(1) Jan Jan Meah mosque, built by Sultan 
Giyas-ud-din Mahmud Shah. (2) The Dakhil Dur- 
waja or the gate of the ancient Muslim fort of Gauda. 
(3) The well-known Sona mosque {Bdrduan )—a 
square building built of stone. (4) Ruins of Haveli 
Khas (or the ancient capital). (5) Tomb of Sultan 
Husain Shah, built of coloured bricks. (6) Feroze 
Minar (high and massive structure). From the top 
of this Minar one can have a good view of the ruins 
of Gauda. (7) Kadam Rasul mosque, built by 
Sultan Nasiruddin Nasrat Shah in the 16th century 
A.D. containing a big dome, 4 minarets of black 
stone and footprints of the Prophet. (8) Chika 
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mosque. (9) The famous Loton mosque, built of 
various coloured bricks (white, green, blue and 
yellow). 

Besides these there arc other noteworthy objects, 
e.g., the temples of Gaudesvari, Jaharavasini, Siva— 
the manaskamana deity, Ramabhita, and Patala- 
candi. 

Panduya : The ruins of Panduya whicli was the first 
independent kingdom of Bengal in the Muslim age, 
lie to tlie cast of the river Maliananda in the district 
of Malda. A clear trace of Hindu relics is found at 
Panduya in a dilapidated culvert with images of 
Hindu deities beneath it. Many remains of the 
Muslim age arc found at this site, e.g., Selami-Darga, 
Asansahi Darga, Baisk-Hazari Darga, Eklakhi and 
Sona mosques, and the Adina mosque which is the 
most famous. The Adina mosque is bigger than the 
Imambara at Hughli. It is 560 ft. long, 300 ft. wide 
and 60 ft. high. It is one of the finest specimens of 
Muslim architecture of Bengal. It is situated at a 
distance of 3 miles from Panduya railway station 
and 6 miles from old Malda. 

Vikramapura —It lies in the Munshiganj sub-division of 
Dacca. A portion of it is included in the Faridpur 
district. The name Vikramapura is generally applied 
to the tract of country bounded by the Dhalesvari 
on the north, the Idilpur pargana on the south, the 
Meghna on the east, and the Padma on the west. 
The name of this place is derived from a king named 
Vikrama who ruled it for sometime. Ramapala, the 
ancient capital of Vikramapura, lay 3 miles west of 
Munshiganj. The name of l§ri Vikramapura occurs 
in the Sitahati Copper Plate Inscription of Ballala- 
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sena. A copper plate inscription of the Buddhist 
kin^ Sri Candradeva of the Candra dynasty has been 
discovered here. Ramapala, the birth-place of Sila- 
bhadra, the Principal of the famous Buddhist 
University of Nalanda, was the eastern headquarters 
of the Hindu kings of Bengal for sometime. The 
ruins of a palace called Balldlabddi, many ancient 
ponds called Rdmapdladtghi, BaUdladlghi, etc., many 
Hindu and Buddhist deities of the Pala period have 
been found at Vikramapura. To the north of Rama¬ 
pala, in a village a mosque of Adam Sahid is found. 
The village of VajrayoginT lying on the south-west 
corner of Ramapala was the birth-place of the 
Buddhist savant, Dipankara Srijhana who was born 
in the 10th century A.D. 

Maindmdti and Ldlmdi Ranges: Mainamati is about 6 
miles west of the present town of Cornilla. The 
LMmai and Mainamati rocks are situated in the 
district of Tippera in East Bengal. The name 
Mainamati is probably associated with Mayanamati, 
the queen of Manik Candra, a king of the Candras, 
who ruled over Bengal in the 10th and 11th centuries 
A.D. This queen and her son Gopicandra figure 
largely in Bengali folk songs. Queen Mayanamati 
seems to have been a disciple of Gorakhanatha, a 
great Saiva Yogi while her son was a disciple of a 
low caste siddha (perfected one). A copper plate 
inscription of the 13th century A.D. found at Maina¬ 
mati records the gift of a piece of land by the king 
Ranavahkamalla Harikaladeva to a Buddhist monas¬ 
tery at Pattikera. An officer of the royal groom is 
mentioned as embracing Sahajayana Buddhism at 
Pattikera. A village of the Tippera district which 
extends upto the Mainamati hills even now retains 
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the name Patikara or Paitkara. The existence of 
the kingdom of Pattikera may be traced as far back 
as the 8th century A.D. It was situated in ancient 
Samatata. Coins similar to those of the Candra 
dynasty and terracotta jilaques, with figures of 
Arakanese and Burmese men and women, have been 
found at Mainamati. In these coins the name of 
Patikera occurs. It appears that there was an inti¬ 
mate relation between Burma and the kingdom of 
Pattikera. Ilanavahkamalla Ilarikaladeva was a 
chieftain of this place, while the Devas were then 
the independent rulers. The Pattikeraka vihara of 
the Pala period was an important monastery. A 
mound at Mainamati known as the ruins of Ananda 
Raja’s palace seems to be a monastery. Some rulers 
of the Candra Dynasty, Sri Candra, Govinda Candra, 
Survana Candra, Purna Candra, etc., mentioned in 
the inscriptions, ruled eastern and southern Bengal 
between A.D. 900 and 1050 with Rohitagiri as their 
capital. Rohitagiri probably included the present 
Lalmai hills, five miles to the west of Comilla. 

The naked stone image of a Jaina Tirthahkara 
found at Mainamati, shows the influence of Jainism 
in the region. The discovery of such deities as 
Ganesa, Hara-Gauri, Vasudeva, shows the influence 
of Hinduism there. Of some mounds situated at 
Mainamati, Anandaraja’s palace, Bhojaraja’s palace, 
Candimura, Rupavanmura, Salvanraja’s palace are 
noteworthy. In one of these mounds we find temples 
of Siva and Candi. A square monastery like that 
at Pahadpura existed there. The central temple 
contains on its walls projecting mouldings, lotus- 
petals, etc. Many carved terracotta plaques which 
contain the figures of Yaksas, Kimpurusas, Gandhar- 
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vas, Vidyddharas, Kinnaras, Buddha, Padmapdni, 
warriors, animals, lotus flowers, etc. have been dis¬ 
covered. The potteries found there are mostly in 
ruins. Some small bronze images of the Buddha 
have also been discovered. For details vide the B. 
C. Law Vol., Pt. II., pp. 213-231. 

Candrandtha —In the vicinity of Sitakunda there exist 
the famous temples of Candranatha and Sambhu- 
natha in the district of Chittagong, which are much 
frequented by pilgrims from all parts of Bengal. 
The peak of Candranatha is regarded as a pla(!e 
beloved of Siva. The shrine on the top of this hill 
contains a lihgam or symbolical representation of 
Siva and the ascent to it is said to redeem the pilgrim 
from the miseries of future births. The largest 
gathering takes place at the Siva-caturdasi festival. 

Sunderban {Sundaravana) —The forest region of Sunder- 
ban was formerly included in the kingdom of Sama- 
tata or Bagdi (Vyaghratati). The Chinese pilgrim 
Hiiieii Tsang saw many Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain 
temples at SamataLa in the 7th century A.D. but iio 
trace of them has yet been found. Some decorated 
bricks, fragments of stone sculptures, coins of Skan- 
dagupta and Huviska, an image of Surya and a 
Navagraha slab (a slab containing 9 planets)., etc., 
have been discovered here. 



Chapter VI 
PRAGJYOTISAPURA 


In ancient times Kamarupa was known as Pragjyo- 
tisa which included a larger area than that of Kamarupa. 

Pragjyotisapura is taken to niean the city 
Extent & mean- of eastern astrology. ^akadvlpi Brahmins 
wliilc migrating into Kamarupa carried the 
memory of their fatherland and applied the 
name to tlieir new home a few centuries after Christ. 
These Brahmins are known as Aedryas in Bengal and 
Daivajnas in Assam. Their ancestors were devoted 
students of astrology. Every king had his astrologer. 
The performance of gmhayajna or Lite rite of propitia¬ 
ting the planets was their exclusive function. Prag- 
jyotisa means a city which had formerly been a seat of 
Jyotisa or astrology.' 

The Pragjyotisas were a well-known people in 
both the Epics, the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata. 

They had their kingdom outside the pale of 
Aryandom. The Mahdbhdrata frankly 
refers to Pragjyotisa as a Mleccha kingdom 
ruled over by king Bhagadatta."' In the same epic it is 
also referred to as an Asura kingdom ruled over by the 
Asuras named Naraka and Muru.’ It seems to have 
bordered on the realm of the Kiratas and Cinas.* In the 

1. J. C. Koy, Prdgjyotisajrura, Modern Review, Mareh 1946. 

2. Sabliaparva, XXV, ; L. 1884 ; Udyo^^aparva, CLXVI, 5804 ; 

Karnaparva, V. 104-5. 

3. Vanaparva, XII, 488 ; Udyogaparva, XLVII, 1887-92 ; Cf. Harivarnsa, 
121, 6791-6 ; 122, 6885-8. 

4. Sabhaparva, XXV, 1(K)2 ; Udyoga, XVIII, 584-5. 
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Bliarata War the Kurus had the king of Pragjyotisa 
named Bhagadatta as their ally in the north-east of 
India/ Bhagadatta, a king of Pragjyotisa, took part in 
the Bharata battle with a contingent of the Cinas/ The 
whole of north and east Bengal w^as held by the Pragjyo¬ 
tisa kingdom.' 


Varahamihira mentions Pragjyotisa anmong the 
countries in the east.^ According to the Raghuvamsa, 
the Pragjyotisa country lay evidently to the 
north of the Brahmaputra river. It, there¬ 
fore, seems that the kingdom included not 
only Kamarupa country but also a considerable portion 
of north Bengal and perhaps also of north Bihar. Accord¬ 
ing to the Yogimtantra Kamarupa included the whole 
of the Brahmaputra (Lauhitya) valley with Rangpur 
and Cooch Behar. In Hemachandra’s Abhidhanacinta- 
mani (IV. 22) there is a mention of Prdgjyotisdh Kdma- 
rupdh. But in the Raghuvamsa (IV. 83-4) they are des¬ 
cribed as two different nations. Kamarupa is a later 
name, and it has come into use in mediaeval 
ktwTamt times. The Mahdbhdrata mentions Kama- 
khya near Gauhati which was famous in 
ancient times. The temple of Kamakhya near Gauhati 
is one of the most sacred shrines of the Sakta Hindus. 
There is no difficulty in accepting Gauhati to be the old 
capital. The valley of the Brahmaputra was divided in 
ancient times into three tracts: Sadiya (eastern district), 
Assam proper (middle district), and Kamarupa (western 
district). As Kamarupa was the most powerful state, its 
name came to denote the whole valley. Kusavihara was 


1. Cambridge History of India, I, 274. 

2. Mahdbharata, Udyogaparva, 18, 584 ff.. 

3. Par^riter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 292. 

4. Brhatsamhita, Cb. XIV, 6. 
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the western division of Kamarupa proper. As it was the 
richest part of the country, it became for sometime the 
residence of the Rajas whose capital called KamS-tipura 
gave its name to the whole Province.* The old capital 
of Kamarupa is said to have been Gauhati on the southern 
bank of the Brahmaputra. Kamatipura, the capital of 
Kusavihara, is exactly 150 miles from Pabna while 
Gauhati is about twice that distance from Pabna in a 
north-easterly direction. On the eastern side Kamarupa 
touched the frontiers of the south-western barbarians of 
the Chinese Province of Shu but the route was difficult. 
On the south-eastern side, the forests were full of wild 
elephants. There was a Brahmin king who claimed des¬ 
cent from god Narayana and his family occupied the 
throne for one thousand generations. He was a staunch 
Buddhist and accompanied king Harsavardhana of 
Kanauj in his religious procession.* According to Gait 
Pragjyotisa is represented by the modern town of 
Gauhati. 


The ancient kingdom of Kamarupa generally 
occupied an area larger than that of the modern province 
and extended westwards to the Karatoya 
river. In Samudragupta’s Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription, Kamarupa is mentioned as one 
of the frontier states outside the limits of 
the Gupta Empire but paying tribute and 
obedience to the paramount power.’ According to the 
Puranas, Kamarupa, the capital of which was Pragjyo¬ 
tisa, extended from the Karatoya river in Rangpur to 
the eastward.* The kingdom included Manipur, Jaintia, 


Extent of the 
ancient king^dom 
of Kamarupa 
and its 
location 


1. Ain-i-Akbari, ii, 3. 

2. Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, S N. Majumdar’s Ed., 
pp. 572-4 and notes, Ibid., p. 72^). 

8. JRAS., 1890, p. 879. 4. Martin, East hid., Vol. Ill, p. 403. 


11 
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Cachar, west Assam and parts of Mymensingli and Syl- 
het (Srihatta). The modern distrieLs extend from Goal- 
para to Gauhati/ The country of Kamarupa was about 
10,000 li in circuit. Tlie capital town was about 30 li. 
The land thouoh low was rich and regularly cultivated. 
Water led from the river or from rc'scrvoirs irrigated the 
towns."' On the north Kamarupa included Bhutan, on 
the south it was bounded by the confluence of the Brah¬ 
maputra and the Lakhya and included Manipur, Jaintia, 
Cachar and parts of Mymensingh and Sylhet.' It also 
included Rangpur which contained the country residence 
of Bhagadatta, king of Kamarupa. According to the 
Kdlikd Purdna (Ch. 38) the capital town of Pragjyotisa 
has been identified with Kamakhya or Gauhati.^ Accord¬ 
ing to the same Purana, Kamakhya contained the tem¬ 
ple of the celebrated Kamakhyadevi on the Nilakuta- 
parvata (Ch. 62). The temple of Tamresvarldevi or the 
copper temple called by Buchanan as the eastern Kama¬ 
khya on the river Dalpani, is situated near 
Kamakhya, the thg north-eastcm boundary of the an- 

eapital town of . . mi w-- - _ _ - 

Pragjyotisa cieiit Kamaru]ia. llic Kuvyamnmimsa of 
Rajasekhara places Pragjyotisa, Tamra- 
lipta, and the Pimdra country in the east {“Bdrdnasydm 
puratah purvadesali, yatra Ahga-Kalinga-Komla-Tosala- 
Otkala-Magadha-Mudgara - Videha-NepdJa-Pundra-Prdg- 
jyotisa-Tdmraliptaka-Malada - Mallavartaka-Suhma-Brah- 
mottara prabhrtayah janapaddh^)!' Narakasura, who 
sprang from the union of Visnu in his Varaha form with 
the goddess Mahi or Chaya and was made the lord of 
Pragjyotisa by his divine father, was born in the Koka- 

1. Lassen, lA., Vol. I, S7 ; Vol. II, p. 973 ; Wilson, Vismt P., V., p. 88. 

2, Beal, Records <>f the Western World, Vol. IT, pp. 195-6. 

B. Buehanoii, Account of Ran^fpur, JASB., 18;T8, p. 1. 

4. JRAS., 1900, p. 25. 

5. JASB,, Vol. XVII, p. 462. 6. KiliAfavuniamsa, Ch. 17. 
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mukhatirtlia in the Himalayas. Dr. Roy Choiidhury 
thinks that this fact apparently points to the proximity 
of the sacred place of Kokamukha to Pra^jyotisa in 
Kamarfipa (Lower Assam and north Bengal to the east 
of Karatoya).' 


l**’^&iyotisa was prosperous, full of fruits and trees, 
such as mango, banyan, red silk cotton, and bel/ The 
„ - . realisation of the taxes from the tenants 

I If Otl fill 

prosperous, full and the infliction of punishments were 
trwsrare.' According to the Arthasastra Com¬ 
mentary,' the* following were the products 
available in Kamarfipa. Of the many kinds of sandal 
and incense Joii^aka was black or variegated black with 
variegated spots. Paralauhityaka was of 
Products avail- tlic colour of iiutmcg, named after its native 
rapV" ^ Lauhitya in Kamarfipa. Asokagmmika 

was of the colour of meat. Gmmeruka was 


greasy. Sammrnakudyaka was reddish yellow. Antar- 
im tya was of the colour of case us. It was produced 
on the bank of the river Antarvati in Kamarupa. When 
„ , Hiuen Tsang visited Kamarupa (Ka-rno-lu- 

Hiuen Tsang: s ^ 

visit to Kanna- p o) he saw the country low and moist and 
awounr*^ crops regular. The jack-fruit and coco- 

anut were very much liked and they were 
plentiful. There were continuous streams and tanks. 
The climate was genial and the people were honest. 
They were of small stature and black looking. Their 
speech differed a little from that of Mid-India. They 
were of violent disposition and were persevering students. 
They worshipped the devaa and did not believe in Bud¬ 
dhism. The Chinese pilgrim saw no Asokan monument 


1. B, C, Law Volume, I, pp, 80-90. 

2. or Sriphal (Aegle or Aegrle Marmelos Corr,). 
3- Cf. Nowgon^ Copper Plate. 


4>r Book II, Chap. 11. 
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there. No Buddhist monastery existed there and what¬ 
ever Buddhists there were in this land, they performed 
the acts of devotion secretly. This shows that there were 
Buddhists who belonged to the Guhyasamaja.'^ Deva 
temples were many in number and the various systems 
had some myriads of professed adherents. The king was 
a lover of learning and his subjects followed his example. 
Men of ability came from distant places to study here. 
Though the king was not a Buddhist, he treated the 
accomplished sramanas (recluses) with due respect. 

To the east of Kamarupa the country contained a 
series of hills and hillocks without any principal city and 
it reached upto the south-west barbarians of China. 
Hence the inhabitants were akin to the Man and the Lao. 
In the south-east of the country the wild elephants rava¬ 
ged in herds and so there was a good supply of elephants 
for war purposes. According to Iliuen Tsang, Ka-mo-lu- 
p’o is modern Kamrup or western Assam with its capital 
named Gauhati. It is 1,600 li to the west of Upper 
Burma beyond the Black Mountains and in east India, 
600 li to the south-east of Pundravardhana with the river 
Ka-lo-tu (Karatoya?) between that country and Kama- 
riipa. This river is most probably the Brahmaputra.^ 
Alberuni places Kamarupa far to the east of Kanauj, the 
mountains of which stretch away as far as the sea.’ 

The kingdom of Kamarupa in the north-east seems 
to have been independent and it certainly remained out¬ 
side the sphere of Asoka’s religious propaganda.^ V. A. 
Smith is right in pointing out that the enumeration of 

1. Some hold that a very debased form of later Buddhism known as the 
Vajrayana system or the Sahajiya cult was prevalent in Kamarupa for some 
centuries (K. L. Barua, Early History of Kamarujya, p. 804). 

2. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, pp, 185-87. 

8. India, I, p. 201. 

4. V. A. Smith, Asoka, 8rd Edn., p. 81. 
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the frontier kingdoms and republics whose rulers did 
homage and paid tribute to the Emperor Samudragupta, 
enables us to define the boundaries of his dominions with 
sufficient accuracy and to realise the nature of the poli¬ 
tical divisions of India in the 4th century 
Kamarupa a tri- A.D. Kamarupa was one of the tributary 
biliary kingdom on tlic eastcrii side of the conti- 

It retained its iiciit of India.' The king of Kamarupa 
autonomy in taxcs to Samudragupta." 

internal admi- ‘ . 

nistration Kamarupa retained the Brahmanieal supre¬ 
macy for a long time. Although it paid 
taxes to the great Gupta kings^ yet it retained its auto¬ 
nomy in internal administration. 

Harsa, the successor of Ilajyavardhana, concluded 
an alliance with Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamarupa, 
whose father Susthitavarman Mrgahka fought against 
Mahasenagupta. The alliance was disastrous for the 
„ , Gaudas as we know from the Nidhanapur 

Bhaskaravarman plB/tcS of Bhaskara. At th# time of issuing of 
king of these plates Bhaskaravarman was in posses- 

Kamarupa ^ ^ 

sion of Karnasuvarna which was once the 
capital of the Gauda king Sasahka. The king overthrown 
by Bhaskara may have been Jayanaga whose name is dis¬ 
closed by the Vappaghosavata Inscription." The Gaudas 
did not acquiesce in the loss of their independence. 
They became a thorn in the side of Kanauj and Kama- 
rupa.^ According to the Harsacarita the prince of Prag- 
jyotisa sent a messenger to Harsa named Bhaskaradyuti, 
otherwise known as Bhaskaravarman who was also called 
Kumara (heir-apparent). Keilhorn holds that Kumdra 
was the prince’s name. He was surnamed Bhaskara- 

1. Early History of India, 1924, p. B<)2, 

2. Fleet, CIL, HI, pp. (J-8. 3. EL, XVIII, pp. 60 ff. 

4. Ray Chaudhuri, FHAL, 4th Ed., p. 515. 
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varmaii because he possessed the sun’s splendour 
(Bhaskara-dyuti),^ Harsavardhana while goin^ to fight 
witli Sasahka met a messenger named Hamsavega sent 
by Prince Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa. Bhaskara- 
varman sent many presents in order to enter into a treaty 
with Harsa. He conquered Karnasuvarna for a short 
time.* It may be presumed that the king of Kamarui)a, 
being defeated by Sasahka, asked help from the king of 
Thaneswar. iSasahka was afterwards defeated by Harsa 
and Bhaskaravarman.'* A seal was found at Nalandii of 
Bhaskaravarman, which mentions the names of some of 
his predecessors.' Bhaskara’s seal was found along with 
the seal of his jjatron Harsa. The king of Kamarujia 
obeyed the orders of king Harsa.' Kumara, king of 
Kamarupa, was an ally of Harsa, who marched along the 
southern bank of the Ganges, while Kumara kept pace 
with him on the opposite bank. Both of them reached 
Kanauj in the course of ninety days in A.D. 643.° Bhas¬ 
karavarman })la}^^d an important part in Harsa’s cere¬ 
monials. He was subject to the sovereign of northern 
India that he could not affortl to disobey Harsa’s com¬ 
mands.' It seems that Bhaskara was in terror of 
Sasahka but when 8asahka died later than 619 A.D., his 
kingdom passed into the hands of Harsa. Bhaskaravar¬ 
man may have obtained Karnasuvarna in Bengal whence 
the copper-plate was issued after the defeat of the usur¬ 
per." According to the Aphsad inscription,® the mighty 

1. JRAS,, J8B5, pp. 1184-85. 

2. Aucordiiif^ to some Karnasuvarna after Harsa passed under the rule of 
his protei^^e Bhaskaravarman, king of KamarCipa (Mookerji, Harm 73). 

3. B. D. Baiwrivi^Banflcilar Itihdsat I, p. 110. 

4. JBORS,, 1919, p. 302 ; 1920, p. 151. 

5. Smith, Early History of India, 1924, p. 354, 6. IbuL, p. 362. 

7. Ibid., p. 370 ; vide also an undated copperplate Inscription of Bhaskara- 
varman, ZA., 1914, p. 25 ; EL, XII, pp. 65-79. 

8. Ibid., p. 370 f.n. 


9. No. 42 of Fleet. 
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fame of Mahaseriagupta, marked with honour of victory 
in war over the illustrious king Susthitavarman of Kama- 
riipa, was constantly sung on the banks of the river Lau- 
King Susthita- bitya (Brahmaputra). Fleet bolds that 
varman of Susthitavamiaii was really a Maukhari, the 
Kamaiupa anccstor of Avaiitivarman and Grahavar- 
man of Kanauj.' But really there was no Maukhari king 
of that name. That Susthitavarman was associated 
with the river Lauhitya clearly shows that he was a king 
of Kamarupa. 

The Chinese pilgrim Iliuen Tsang while at Nalanda 
was invited by Bhiiskaravarman, king of Kamarupa. 
Hiuen Tsang first lie declined his invitation, but at the 

and Bhaskara- request of his’teachci’ Silabhadra he visited 
varman Kaiuarupa where he was received by the 

king with great honour. Bhaskaravarman met the 
Chinese pilgrim and enquired as to his native land. He 
replied that he was a native of the great T’ang country. 
The king enquired about its location. The Chinese pil¬ 
grim replied that his country was the Mahacina of the 
Indians and that it was situated some myriads of li to 
the north-east of India. The king then s|)oke to him 
about the good qualities of Devaputra Prince Chin of 
Maha-cina, who had brought the country out of anarchy 
and ruin into order and prosperity." 

Bhaskaravarman was a Brahmin by caste and he 
considered himself to be a Ksatriya or Rajput. He helped 
the victorious army led by Wang-hiuen-tse 

Kin of •/ 

KtoarQpa with food.’ After the overthrow of the supre¬ 
macy of Bhaskaravarman by a barbarian 
named Salastambha, Lalitaditya who ascended the throne 


1. Gupta Inucriptions, Introduction, p. 15. 

a, Watters, On Fuan Chwang, 1, pp. 848-9 ; Cf. Beal, Records of the 
Western World, II, pp. 196 ff.; Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang, IV. pp. 128 ff. 

3. JA., 9 E, Serie T. XV, 1900, pp. 297 ft'. 
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of Kashmir about 724 A.D., marched towards the east 
and overran Kamarupa. 

Naraka who was the son of Hari had a son named 
Bhagadatta who had a son named Vajradatta. Brah- 
mapala who was descended from Vajradatta had a son 
named Ratnapala. Purandarapala, son of Ratnap§.la, 
died as prince. Indrapala, son of Purandarapala suc¬ 
ceeded his father Ratnapala. In the Nowgong grant 
Naraka is said to have conquered the country of Kama¬ 
rupa and to have taken up his residence at the town of 
Pragjyotisa. There is nothing in the landgrants to show 
that Pragjyotisa had ceased to be the capital of the coun¬ 
try in the time of either Balavarman or Indrapala. Naraka 
held court in the town of Pragjyotisa. Bhagadatta was 
the repository of all the virtues of his father. He was 
very strong and always took the side of the weak. His 
son Vajradatta upheld the prestige of the Kaumra 
dynasty. Ratnapala was known in the world as the 
mighty crusher of enemies. His son Purandarapala was 
a ruler of wide renown, liberal, pious, a hero and a poet. 
Indrapala, son of Purandarapala, was the foremost among 
the just and the righteous. In the seal which has been 
discovered we find mention of Indrapiila as the lord of 
Pragjyotisa who was styled as the Maharajadhi- 
raja.' Naraka who took up his abode in Kamarupa 
after having conquered it, was offered areca-nuts wrapped 
in leaves of the betel plants, and oil of black aloe-wood. 
His son Bhagadatta was a great hero and was renowned 
for pleasing his subjects. He was a leader of all castes 
and stages of life. After his death his younger brother 
Vajradatta, who became the lord of Kamarupa, was a 
sovereign of unblemished faith in Siva. Then arose king 

1. JASB.f Voh LXVI, Pt, 1, pp. 113-B2 ; Hoernle, Gauhati Copperplate 
Grant of Indrajmla of Pragjyotisa in Assam. 
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Salastambha. After Palaka, Vijaya, and Harjjara, came 
the king Vanamaladeva who was a devotee of 8iva. His 
face was never disfigured by anger. His disposition was 
noble. He never spoke anything improper. He had a 
son named Jayamaladeva. Then came the king Vira- 
bahu who married a lady named Amba. He distingui¬ 
shed himself in war. He transferred his throne to his 
son.' 

Jayadeva, son of Sivadeva and Vatsyadevi of the 
Licchavi family of Nepal, married Rajyamati, the daugh¬ 
ter of 8ri Harsadeva, king of Kamarupa, who belonged 
to the family of Bhagadatta. Rajyamati was known as 
Bhagadatta-rajakulaja and hence it is presumed that 
Har.sadeva was the king of Kamarupa.^ According to 
the copper plate inscription of Bhaskaravarman of Kama¬ 
rupa, discovered at Nidhanapura, we get the following 
genealogy of the kings belonging to the family of Bhaga¬ 
datta : — 


Pusyavarma 

I 

Samudravarma 

1 

Balavarma 

1 

Kalyanavarma 

I 

Ganapativarma 

I 

Mah e ndra var m a 

I 

1. JASB., Vol. LXVl, Pt. 1, 1897, pp. 285-97 ; Uoernle, Notcgong Copper 
Plate Grant of Balavarman of Pragjyotisa in A 8 sa 7 n. 

2. R. D. Banerjee, Bahgalar Itihasa, I, p. 180. 

12 
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Narayanavarma 

i 

Mahabhutavarma 

I 

Candramukhavarma 

I 

Sthitavarma 

I 

Susthitavarma (otherwise known as Mrgafika) 

I 


Kamarupa 
included in 
the dominions 
of some of the 
Pala Kings of 
Bengal 


I I 

Supratisthitavarma Bhaskaravarma^ 

Devapala, the son and successor of Dharmapala of 
the Pala dynasty conquered Kamarupa. According to the 
Rdmacarita a frontier chief under Rama- 
pala conquered it. It appears that the kings 
of Kamarupa became weak. The kings of 
Gauda conquered it repeatedly. The king¬ 
dom of Kamarupa was included in the domi¬ 
nions of some of the Pala kings of Bengal, 
and Kumarapala, a member of that dynasty 
in the 12th century A.D., appointed his minister Vaidya- 
deva as the ruler of the province with royal powers.* 
During the reign of Ramapala and Kumarapala, Kama¬ 
rupa was conquered.’ The Palas of Bengal had direct 
administrative control over Pragjyotisa-bhukti in Assam. 
Kamarupa was subjugated by Dharmap)ala, son of Rasa- 
pala. According to the Silimpur inscription, dated the 
11th century A.D., a brahmin belonging to Varendri was 
given 900 gold coins^ by Jayapala, a king of Kamarupa.* 


1. R. D. Banerjee, Bdngdldr Itihdsa, I. p. 126. 

2. El., II, p. 355. 8 . R. D. Banerjee, Bdngdldr Itihdsa, I, p. 802. 

4 . EL, XIII, pp. 292, 295. 
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In the Kamauli ^»rant of Vaidyadeva/ the village granted 
is said to be situated in Kamarupamandala and Pragjyo- 
tisa-bhukti. The king of Pragjyotisa submitted 
to Devapala without any fight. According to the copper 
plate inscription discovered at Madhainagar 
Kamarupa con- Laksiuaiiasena conquered Kamarupa.“ The 
LakTraa^Lcna vcrses of Umapatidhara, who was the court 
poet of Laksmanasena, refer to the victories 
against Pragjyotisa.’ Parana, another court-poet of 
Laksmanasena, describes the conquest of Kamarupa.** 
The Candra king Balacandra’s son V^imalacandra ruled 
Kamarupa ruled Kamarupa. Hc married the sister of king 
by Candra Bliartrhari of the Malava royal family and 
was succeeded by his son Govindacandra, 
who again was succeeded by Lalitacandra.' 

Early in the 13th century A.D., the invasions of the 
Shan tribe called Ahom began. The Ahom chiefs' made 
Ahom Chiefs, tlicniselvcs mastcrs of the country and esta- 
the masters of blislicd a dynasty which lasted until the 
Kamarupa British occupation. Kamarupa was invaded 
by the son of Bakht-i-yar named Muhammad, the con- 
<lueror of Bengal and Behar, in the 13th century A.D. 
He advanced northwards along the bank of the Kara- 
toya which formed the western frontier of Kamarupa but 
he was forced to retreat. The kingdom of Kamarupa 
retained its autonomy until 1816.^ 


1. Ibid., II, p. 3Wi. 

a. JASB., N. S., V, p. 473. 3. Ibid., N. S.. II, p. lei. 

4. Ibid., p. 174. 5. P 22. 

6- The Ahom kings had from the beginning of their currency coins both 
in silver and gold. The gold coins, were raic till the time of Rajelvarasimhu. 
There had never been a copper currency in Assam. Its place was taken by 
cowries (Allan, The Coinage o/ Assam, Numismatic Chronicle, 4th serie 
Vol. rX, p. 12). 

7. Smith, Eaily Uhtory oj India, pp. 383-86. 
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MITHILA 


Mithila was the capital of Vidcha,' also called Tira- 
bhukti (modern Tirhut). Krisna to^jether with Bhima 
and Arjuna visited it on his way from Indra- 
prastha to Rajagriha/ Mahavira, the foun¬ 
der of Jainism, was a native of Videha who 
lived 30 years under the name of Videha. His mother 
was called Videhadatta.’ Mithila has been identified 
with the modern Janakapura, a small town within the 
Nepal border. The districts of Muzaffarpur and Dar- 
bhanga meet to the north of it."* Beal quotes Vivian de 
St. Martin who connects the name of Cen-su-na with 
Janakapura (Mithila).' Videha is placed below the 
territory of Nepal in the Himalyan region. During the 
reign of Janaka, King of Videha, it took Visvamitra, the 
royal sage, together with Rama and Laksmana, four days 
to reach Mithila from Ayodhyii. On the way they res¬ 
ted for one night at Visala.* 

According to Rhys Davids Mithila was situated 
about 35 miles north-west from Vaisali.' It was 7 leagues 


1. Mahdbhdrata, Vaiiaparva, p. 254 ; Cf. Mahdvasiu, iii, p. 172— 
“Vaidehajanapadc Mithilayam rajadhanyam’'; Divyavaddnay p. 424. 

2. Mahdbhdratay Sabhaparva, p. 20. 

8. Jaina Sutras, S.B.E., Vol. XXII, Part I, p. 256. 

4. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 31 ; Cunningham, Ancient 
Geography of India (S. N. Majumdar’s Ed.), p. 718 ; Cunningham, A.SJi., 
XVI, 84. 

5. Beal, Records of the Western World, II, p. 78 n. 

6. Rdmdyana, Vahgavasi Edn., 1-3 ; Vide also Rdmdyana, Griffith’s Tr. 
LXVIII. LXIX, pp. 90-91. 

7. Buddhist India, p. 26. 
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and the kingdom of Videha 300 leagues in extent’ It 
was situated at a distance of 60 yojanas from Campa, the 
capital of Ahga.^ At the time of the Buddha Konaga- 
mana Mithila was the capital of the king Pabbata. 
Tirabhuktr (modern Tirhut) was bounded by the river 
KausikT (Kosi) in the east, the Ganges in the south, the 
Sadanira (the Gandak or the Rapti) in the west, and the 
Himalayas in the north.' According to the Satapatha 
Brahmana (I. iv. 1) Videha was so named after MMhava 
the Videgha, who colonised it. According to Buddha- 
ghosa" Videha took its name from the early immigrants 
from Pubbavideha, the eastern sub-continent of Asia, 
placed to the east of Mount Sumeru (Sincrii). This very 
region is called Bhadrasvavarsa in the Great Epic.’ Al¬ 
though in all legendary explanations the word Videha 
signifies persons of very handsome apj)earance, it remains 
yet to be seen whether the Videgha of the Satapatha Brah¬ 
mana and the Videha of later Indian works connoted 
originally the same meaning as Bhadrasva (horses of 
noble breed) of the Mahabharata. 

According to the Ramayana^ Mithila was the name 
of the capital as well as of the country itself. The famous 

1. Jataka {Fausboll), Jll, 3B5—Tiyojaimsaiike, Cf. Ibid,, IV, p. 316. 

2. Jataka, p. 32 ; Cf. D. K. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lrclures, J918, 
p. 50—Camim is here referred to as Kalaeanipa. 

3. Madhuraiihavilasini (Buddhavamsa Comnieiilary), IM'.S., p. 2(>0. 

4. Tirabhukti is derived froir *tira^ meaning ‘bank', and ‘bhukli\ ‘limit’, 
Cunningham is right in ptnnting out that the name seems rather to refer to 
lands lying along the banks of rivers than to the boundaries of a district and 
these lands may be identified with the valleys of the Bur Gandak and 
Bagmati rivers (Cunningham & Garrick, Report of Tours in North, and South. 
BcJuir in 188(E8J, ArchaeoJof^ical Survey of India, i>p. 1-2. 

5. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, 30-31. 

6. Papaheasiidam, Sinhalese Ed., I, p. 484 ; Dhanimapada-aithakathd 
(Sinhalese Ed.), II, p. 482. 

7. Mahabharata, Bhismaxmrva, 6, 12, 13 ; 7, 18 ; 6, 81 ; 7, 13, 14, 

8. Adikanda XLJX, 9-16 ; ef. Santiparva of the Mahabhumia, CCCXXVIl, 
12238-8. 
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Origrin of the 
name of 
Mithila 

Behar.' 


Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang tells us that 
the name Videha is properly used to desig¬ 
nate a particular district in India correspon¬ 
ding to the modern district of Tirhut in 


The Visnu'purana gives a fanciful account of the 
origin of the name of Mithila. Vasistha having perfor¬ 
med the sacrifice of Indra proceeded to Mithila to com¬ 
mence the sacrifice of King Nimi. On reaching there he 
found that the King had engaged Gautama to perform 
the sacrificial riles. Seeing the King asleep he cursed 
him thus “King Nimi will be bodiless (Videha, Vi = vi- 
gata, deha = body) inasmuch as he having rejected me 
has engaged Gautama.” The King on awakening cursed 
Vasistha saying that he too would perish as he had cursed 
a sleeping King. The sages (rsis) churned the dead body 
of Nimi and as a result of the churning a child was born, 
afterwards known as Mithi." After Mithi Mithila was 
named’ and the Kings were called the Maithilas^ Accor¬ 
ding to the Bhavisyapurdna Nimi’s son Mithi founded 
the beautiful city of Mithila. From the fact of his having 
founded the city he came to be known as Janaka.' Accor¬ 
ding to the Mahagovinda suttanta of the Digha Nikdya 
Videha was demarcated as a principality with Mithila 
built by Govinda as its capital." Mithila had at each of 
its four gates a market town of Yavamajjhaka shape/ 
which occurs as a general name for four market towns 
forming the four suburbs distinguished as eastern, sou- 


1. Watters, On Yuan Clraang, I, pp. 32-8B. 

2. From nwnth to cliurn ; pp. 388 ff.; Cf. Bhd^avaiapurdna, IX, 2df, 64. 

3. Vdyu Pur arid, 89, 6 ; Bruhmanda^ P., Ill, 64, 6. 

4. Brdhmdnda P., III, 64, 24 ; Vdyu P., 89, 23 ; Fi\vnw P., IV, 5, 14, 

5. Begetter, ereator (Nhneh puirastu tairaiva .... purijananammarthdt 
Janakah sa ca klrtitali). ('f. Bhdgavaiapurdnay IX, 13, 13, where the story of 
the founding of Mithila is also related. 

6. II, PTS. Edit., p. 235, 


7. Jdtaka, VI, p. 330. 
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them, western and northern. Videha contained 16000 
villages, 16000 store houses and 16000 dancing girls.‘ The 
figure seems to be fanciful. 

Mithila had plenty of elephants, horses, chariots, 
oxen, sheep and all kinds of wealth of this nature, toge¬ 
ther with gold, silver, gems, pearls, and other precious 
Prosperous tilings." This city was splendid, spacious 
lovely and fair wcll-dcsigncd by architects with walls, 

Kuirdid and gates, and battlements, traversed by streets 
sanctified cvcpy sidc, aiul adomcd with beautiful 

tanks and gardens. It was a gay city, the far-famed 
capital of Videha. The Brahmins inhabiting this city 
dressed themselves in Kasi cloth, perfumed with sandal 
and decked with gems. Its palaces and all their queens 
were decorated with stately robes and diadems.' It was 
a fertile city on the northern bank of the Ganges beneath 
the Himalaya’s peaks of snow^ It was a peaceful city 
surrounded by long walls.' It has been described in the 
Rdrrmyana that Mithila was a lovely and fair city. Near¬ 
by there was a wood which was old and deserted." The 
city was well-guarded and sanctified by the religious 
sacrifice of Janaka, the great king of Videha. This beau¬ 
tiful city had well-laid roads. Its inhabitants were 
healthy, who used to take part in frequent festivities.' 
Mithila was one of the nineteen cities ruled severally in 
succession by the various dynasties of princes of the solar 
race from Mahasammata to Suddhodana, father of Gau¬ 
tama Buddha." There was a caitya (shrine) at Mithila 


1. Jataka, 111, p. 3«5. 

2. Beal, Ravuintic Lefiend of Sukya Buddha, p. 30. 

3. Jataka (Fausboll), VI, pp. 46 f£ ; Cf. Mahahharata, III, 206, 6-9. 

4. Ramayana, Griffith’s Tr., Canto XXXIII, p. 51. 

5. Ihid., Canto LXVI, p. 89. 6. Ibid., Canto XLVIir, p. 68. 

7. Mahdbhdrala, VarigavasI Ed., Vanaparva, 206, 6-9. 

8. Vamsatthappakasinl, I, p. 130—Iwuint ckunavuatinagarmii ; tesu 
yatnaraham visum visum raj jam kamato anusasisum. 
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named Laksmihara, where the Mahagiri teachers lived.' 

Polygamy appears to have been in vogue among the 
Videhan kings. Brahmadatta, king of Benares, had a 
daughter named Sumedha whom he declined 
Polygamy among give in marriage to a Videhan king who 

the Videhan i i i i • #» • xi. x. 

kings nad a large number ol wives, tearing that 

her co-wives would make her life miserable.' 


The great prosperity of the Videhans was due to 
trade with other countries, e.g., Benares. In Buddha’s 
time Videha was a centre of trade. We are 
told of people coming from Sravasti (Sava- 
tthi) to Vhdeha to sell their wares. A dis¬ 
ciple of the Buddha who was an inhabitant of Sravasti 
took cartloads of articles and went to Videha for trade. 
There he sold his articles and filled the carts with articles 
got in exchange and then left the place.’ 


The kings of Mithila were men of high (mlture. 
Janaka was the great seer (rdjar.n) of the Brahmanic 
Highly cultured pei’iod. Ill the Buddliist age, Sumitra, king 
kings of of Mithila, devoted himself to the practice 

Mithila study of the true law.^ King Vedeha 

of Mithila had four sages to instruct him in law.° The 
son of this king was educated at Taxila." A young man 
named Pifiguttara living in Mithila came to Taksasild 
(Taxila) and studied under a famous teacher. He soon 
completed his education. Then after diligent study he 
proposed to take leave of his teacher and go back home. 


3. B. C. Law, Pahchalas and their Capital Ahichchhaira, MASI, No. (>7, 

p. 11. 

2. Jdtaka (Fausboll), IV, pp. 31(> ff. 

3. Paranuitthadipani on the Theragathd, Sinhalese Ed., Ft. Ill, pp. 277-8. 

4. Beal, Romantic Legend of Sukya Buddha, p. 80. 

5. Jdtaka, VI, p. 883. 

6. J.A.S.B., Vol. XII, 1916 —Taxila as a seat of learning in the Pali 
Literature, 
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But in the teacher’s family there was a custom that if 
there be any daughter ripe for marriage, she should be 
given to the eldest pupil. So the teaeher said, “1 shall 
give you my daughter and you shall take her with you”.’ 

There lived in Mithila a Brahmin named Brahmayu 
who was well versed in history (itihasa), grammar {vyd- 
karana) and casuistry (lokdyata) and was endowed with 
all the marks of a great man."* 


Janaka was not only a great king and a great 
sacrificer," but also a great patron of culture and philo¬ 
sophy. His court was adorned with learned 
Brahmanas from Kosala and Kuru-Pahcala 
countries. Some of them may be mentioned, 
Asvala, Jaratkarava, Artabhaga, Gargi 
Uddalaka Aruni, V’idagdha—Sakalya and 


Janaka, a 
great patron 
of culture 


Vacaknavi, 

Kahoda Kausitakeya. 


Mithila was one of the five Gaudas or live Indies. 
The civilisation of Bengal—the new learning specially 
Mithila, one of that of logic, whicli made the Tols (sehools) 
of Nadia famous throughout India eame 
from Mithila, when Magadha had ceased to 
give light to eastern India.’ 


the five Indies 
and the home 
of new School 
of Indian logic 


After the Muslim conquest of India the new school 
of Indian logic was founded at Mithila by Gahgesa and 
it was from Mithila that this school found its place at 
Navadvipa in Bengal. Vidyapati, the celebrated Vais- 
pava poet and singer, flourished as the precursor of the 
Vaisnava poets and preachers in Bengal, Assam and 
Orissa. 


1, Jdtaka (Fausboll), Vol. VI, pp. 347 

2. Mahdpurimlakkhandni—Majjhima Nikdya, II, 183-4. 

8. ASvaldyana Srautasutra, X, 8 , 14. 

4. V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th Edn., p. 853 f,n.2. 

13 
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Mitliila was hallowed by the advent of Vardhamana 
Mahavira, the founder of Jainism/ King Makhadeva 
{Maghadeva or Mahadeva)' of Mithila see- 
gious history plucked Irom ills head, reali- 

sed the impermanence of worldly things and 
thought that his days were numbered. lie afterwards 
became a recluse and developed very high spiritual in¬ 
sight." Sadhina, a righteous King of Mithila, kept the 
five precepts and observed the fast-day vows.‘ Sumedha, 
a childless widow of Suruei, King of Mithila, prayed for 
a son. She took the eightfold Salibath vows {attha- 
slldni) and sat meditating upon the virtues. Sakka in the 
guise of a sage came to fulfil her desire. He was entrea¬ 
ted by her to grant her the boon of a son. She was asked 
by him to sing her own praises in fifteen stanzas, which 
she did to his satisfaction. Afterwards she was blessed 
with a child.' 

In the history of the Indian hermits the kingdom of 
Videha played an important i)art," The Buddha stayed 
at Mithila and preached there the Makhadeva and Brah- 
mayu suttas.' A then named Vasitthi first met the 
Buddha at Mithila and entered the Order after listening 
to his instructions {Theratherigatha, P.T.S., pp. 136-137; 
Psalms of the Sisters, P.T.S., pp. 79 ff.). 

The Buddha Konagamana also preached at Mithila 
and Padumuttara Buddha preached his sermons to his 
cousins in the park of Mithila." The Bhdgavata Purdna 
points out that the Maithilas were generally skilled in 

1. Jaina Sutras, SHE., XXII,, l*art I, p. 256. 

2. Barua & Sinha, Barhui Inscriptions, p. 79. 

8. Jdtakn (FausboH), I, pp. 137-8. 

4. Jdtaka, IV, pp. 355 ff. 

5. Jdtaka (Fausboll), IV, pp. 315 foil. 

6. Majihima N., II, pp. 74 foil. 7. M. N,, II, 74, 133. 

8. Mithiluyyanam-Buddhavariisa Commentary (Sinhalese Ed.), p. 159. 
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the knowledge of dtman.' Brahmanism was prevalent 
in Videha in Buddha’s time.“ The Buddhist Nikdyas 
are silent as to Buddha’s missionary work in Videha and 
Mithila. Only in the Majjhima Nikdya we find that the 
Master stayed at Makhadeva’s mango-grove at Mithila 
and converted Brahmayu, a distinguished and old Brah¬ 
min teacher. 

It is interesting to give an account of the kings of 
Mithila. The most important of them was Janaka,’ who 
performed his sacrifice at Mithila.^ Janaka’s imperial 
sway was obeyed by the people of Mithila. He was an 
old ally of Hasaratha, King of Ayodhya. He was highly 
cultured and firm in his determination.' 

In the MahdbhdraUi (XII. 17, 18-19; 219. 50) there is 
a saying attributed to Janaka of Mithila ; “Seeing his city 
burning in a fire the King of Mithila sang thus: In this 
nothing of mine is burning” {“^Mithildydm pradipid- 
ydrn na me dahyati kifwana*’).'' In the Jaina Uttard- 
dhyayana Sutra the saying is attributed to Nami’ 

1. IX, 13, 27 ; (/. Ii>»« VI, «i, 7, »; VII, 27 If. 

ii. Majjkima N., II, jip. 71-IT, 133 f(‘. 

3. In the Kdliklipurdna (C'hap.s. 37-41) Naraka the king eponymous of 
Kamarfipa is connect(‘d with king Janaka Siradhvaja of Videha the foster 
falher of SiUi. He is represented as the younger brother of Sita and the adopted 
son of Janaka. Aftei' Naraka excited jealousy in Janaka on account of his 
great intelligence and valour, his mother Bhumi secretly sent him away. 
Ihei’ealter Naraka deleated Ghataka, the then Ivirata king of K.amarupa and 
made himself the master of the kingdom. He entered into a political alliance 
with Baiia, the king of Sunitapura (modern Tejpur). It is suggested by 
Mankad that Naraka was probably the same name as Janaka and he has 
proved on the evidence of the Haragauri-samvada that some 24 or 25 kings 
of the Naraka dynasty reigned in Kamarupa in the Dvapara Age, (Journal 
of the Assam Research Society, Vol. X, Nos. 1 & 2, pp, 14 ff). 

4. Mahdbhiirata, Vanaparva, Chaps. 132, 134, etc. 

5. Rdvuxyana, Canto XIT, pp. 23 & 95, Griffith’s Tr. 

6. Cf. Janaka’s utterance in Mahdjanaka Jdtaka (Jat., VI, pp. 54-55). 

“Susukham vata jivtima yesam no natthi kiheanam, ratthe vilum- 

pamanamhi na me kinei ajiratha, susukham vata jivama yesam no natthi 
kiheanam Mithilayam dayhamanaya na me kihei adayhatha,” 

7. Jaina sutras, II, 37 (S.B.E., XLV). 
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Some princely suitors unable to win Janaka’s daugh¬ 
ter Sita became angry/ To take revenge for breaking 
Siva’s bow Parasurama arrived at Mithila, 
Some princely insulted Rama and demanded a conflict. 

Janfk^’s When the exchange of insults was continu- 
daughter ing, Vasistlia, Visvamitra, Satanada, Janaka 

and Dasaratha sought to avoid a struggle 
with him but in vain. Parasurama was afterwards defea¬ 
ted. He then saluted the victor with respect.'* The 
victor also fell at his rival’s feet and asked his blessings.’ 


According to the Rdmdyana (1.71.3) the ddipurusa 
of the royal family of Mithila was Nimi^ whose son was 
Mithi and grandson Janaka I.’ According 

The ancestor . , p i , 

of the royal to Same Epic Jaiiaka II was the father of 
Sita.“ The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
speaks of the philosopher king Janaka of 
Mithila whom Rhys Davids is inclined to identify with 
king Mahajanaka of the Mahdjanaka Jdtaka.' The 
Janakas of Mithila and Brahmadattas of Benares repre¬ 
sented two ancient lines of royal sages. 


From Janaka the kings were also styled Janaka and 
this was the family name for he was the first king 
Janaka* and the Janakas are expressly men¬ 
tioned as a family." With Kriti ends the 
race of the Janakas.'" From Iksvaku’s son 


The royal 
family of 
Videha & 
Mithila, a 


branch of the 
solar race 


Nimi,” who was given the epithet Videha 
by the Vdyu Purdna, sprang the dynasty 


1. Kdmdyana, XXXTII, p. 89. 

2. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 189. 

3. Ibid., p. 245. 4. Jaina Kami, Pali Nemi. 

5. Ramayana, Balakanda, 31—Janaka, son of Mithi, 

6. Sita was also Vaidehi (Rdmdyana, Balakanda Bomb. Ed. ch. 78). 

7. Jdt. VI, 30 ff. 

8. Prathamo Janaka rdjd — Rdmdyana, 1, 71, 4. 

9. Janakdnam kule — Mdrkan^eya Purdna, 13, 11. 

10. Vamso Janakdnam — Brahtndn^a Parana, III, 24 ; Vayu P., 89, 28. 

11. Vdyu and Vi^upurdnas. 88, 7-8 ; 89, 3-4 ; IV, 5, 1. 
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that reigned in Videha. He dwelt in a town famous as 
Jayanta. According to traditions the royal power first 
developed mainly in the Gangetic plain, in the towns of 
Ayodhya, Mithila, Pratisthana and Gaya, with an off- 
lying branch at Kusasthali on the western sea coast/ 
The royal family of Videha and Mithila was a branch of 
the solar race/ 


King Ahgati of Mithila had three ministers to help 
him in his administration. On the Sabbath day the city 
of Mithila and the palace were adorned like 
MithUa flic city gods." In the Suryaprajnapti Jiya- 

sattu is mentioned as ruling over Mithila, 
the (capital of the Videha country.'' This Jiyasattu was 
no other than king Prasenajit of Kosala.’ Videha was 
ruled by Cedaga, Mahavira’s maternal uncle. According 
to Jaina Niraydvaliya Sutta Videha claimed Cetaka as its 
king." Cetaka of Videha was an influential leader of 
the Licchavi confederacy. His daughter Cellana or Vai- 
dehi (Vedehi) was married to Srenika Bimbisara of 
Magadha and became the mother of Kunika, i.e., Ajata- 
satru. The Jatakas and the Jaina texts maintain a tra¬ 


dition of some ancient illustrious contemporary kings of 
India who adopted the life of a hermit. Nimi of Videha 
was one of them.' This king remembering his former 
births became an exalted Buddha. He retired from the 
world after placing his son on the throne. After leaving 
the city of Mithila, his army, women, and retinue, he 
went to a lonely place. According to him men frequently 
apply punishment wrongly, the innocent are put in prison 
and the perpetrators of the crime are set at liberty. He 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

6 . 

7. 


Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 289. 

Garuda P., I, IB9-1 ; Cf. Dipava^nsa (Oldenberg), Chap III 
Utaka (Fausboll), Vl, pp. 220 ff. 4. Bhagavutl Sutra, p. 244 

Hwrnle, i;t;aM«arfasao, Tr. p. 6. 6. Jaina Sutras, 1, p. xiu. 

Jataka, III, 381 ; Uttarddhyayana sut,, XVIII. 
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who conquers himself obtains happiness. One should 
practise austerities.' King Mathava (Makhadeva) the 
founder of the royal dynasty of Videha also left the 
worldly life.* 

He lived for many years, during which he amused 
himself as a prince, then he was appointed a viceroy, and 
lastly he became the king.’ According to the Mahago- 
vinda Suttanta of the Dlgha Nikdya, India was divided 
into seven political divisions. Videha was one of them. 
The Videhan clan had its seat at Mithila which is recor¬ 
ded in the BrdJimmias and Purdnas to have originally 
a monarchical constitution.'' The dynasty of the Maithi- 
las flourished along with the rulers of Magadha as stated 
by the Purdnas. 

The Bodhisattvdvaddnakalpalatd (Pallava 83, ]). 9) 
of Ksemendra refers to Mithila which was ruled by a 
king named Puspadeva having two pious sons named 
Candra and Surya. The munificent king Vijitavi of 
Mithila was banished from his kingdom, who took up 
his abode in a leaf-hut near the Himalayas.’ Some 
princes made Mithila their resting place.® Mithila was 
governed by the descendant of Nagadeva, Sagaradeva 
and Makhadeva.’ 

According to the Vedic texts® there was a king named 
Namisapya but he is no where mentioned as the founder 
of the dynasty at Mithila. 

The Mahdbhdrata points out that Karna conquered 
Mithila during his digvijaya.'' King Sadhina of Mithila 

1. Uttarddhyayana Sutra, JX. 

2. Majjhirna Nikaya, 11, 74 ff. 

3. Jdtaka (Fausboll), I, p. 137, 

4. Ray Chaudhuri, Political History oj Ancient India, 4th Ed. p. 101. 

5. Mahdvasiu, III, p. 41. 6. Vainsatthappakasini, p. 125. 

7. Ibid,, p. 129. S. Vedic Index, I, 430. 

9, Vanaparva, 254. 
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lived in happiness for many years. He ruled this city 
righteously.^ Six alms halls were built by him. Daily 
six hundred thousand pieces were spent in alms. During 
the reign of king Videha of Mithiia there was the cause 
of fear to the birds in the city.^ 

There was a king named Mahajanaka reigning at 
Mithiia. He had two sons, the elder he made Viceroy 
and the younger, Commander-in-chief. After his death 
he was succeeded by his elder son and the younger was 
made the Viceroy. The law of primogeniture' seems to 
have been in vogue in the city of Mithiia.' 

After defeating the Kaivarta (Mahisya) usurper, 
Ramapala of the Pala dynasty conquered Mithiia. The 
killing of Bhima and the conquest of Mithiia are recorded 
in the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva.' The details are 
supplied by the contemporary historical poem called 
Rdmacaritanv^ by Sandhyakaranandin discovered in 
Nepal. During the reign of the powerful dynasty of 
Magadha, Tirhut formed a part of their dominions which 
extended from Benares to the mouth of the Ganges. But 
after the Senas of Bengal had taken possession of Varen- 
dra and Magadha, a dynasty seems to have s[)rung up in 
Tirhut under the leadership of Nanadeva." 


1. Jdtaka, IV, pp. 355 ff. 

2. Jdiaka (Fausboll), II, p. 39. 

3. Ihid, (Fausboll), VI, pp. 30 IT. 

4. Epigraphia Indie a, II, 355. 

5. Ed. with .Sanskrit commentaries and English translation by R. r. 

Majumdar, R. G. Basak, and N. Baneriee, Kavyatirtha, and published by the 
Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi. ^ 

R.hn' and South 

Behar in 1880-81, Archaeologrical Survey of India, pp. 1-2, 



Chapter VIII 

vai:§ali, the city of the licchavis 


Vaisali, ‘the large city’, is famous in Indian history 
as the capital of the Licchavirajas and the headquarters 
Oriein great and powerful Vajjian confede- 


importance 
& location 


racy. It is closely associated with sacred 
memories of the founders of Jainism and 


Buddhism and with the two great faiths that evolved in 


north-eastern India, five hundred years before the birth 
of Christ. It really claims Mahavira the celebrated foun¬ 
der of Jainism as its own citizen. Mahavira is spoken 
as Vesalie or Vaisalika, i.e., an inhabitant of Vaisali.* 
Abhayadeva in his commentary on the Bhagavatisutra 
(2.1; 12,2) explains Vaisalike by Mahavira and speaks 
of Visala as ‘Mahavira-janani’ or the mother of Maha¬ 
vira.' The venerable ascetic Mahavira, a Videha, son of 
Videhadatta, a native of Videha, a prince of Videha, had 
lived 30 years in Videha, the capital of which was Vai¬ 
sali, when his parents died.’ During his later ascetic life 
Mahavira tlid not neglect the city of his birth, and out 
of forty-two rainy seasons during this period of his life 
he passeti no less than twelve at Vaisali.* Vaisali was 
also hallowed by the dust of the feet of the Buddha early 
in his career and many of his immortal discourses were 
delivered here either at the mango-grove of Ambapali 


1. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, I, Intro, xi. 

2. Weber, Indische Studicn, Band XVI, p. 26. **Auch Abhayadeva zu 
Bhag. 2. 1. 12, 2. erklarl VaicMika durch Mahavira, und zwar’als Metrony- 
micum (i) ; Vicala Mahavirajanani.'' 

8. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, I, 256 ; Kalya Sutra, Sec. 110. 

4. Jacobi, Kalpasutra, sec. 122, 
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in the outskirts of the city or at Kutagarai^ala in 
Mahavana, the great forest stretching out up to the 
Himalayas* 

As to the origin of the city of Vaisali it was founded 
by the Licchavis and the area covered by it was very 
extensive. Valmiki in the Balakanda' of the Ramayana 
tells us that it was founded by a son of Iksvaku and the 
heavenly nymph Alambusa; after his name Visala the 
city itself came to be called Visala. According to the 
Purdnas Visala was succeeded by Hemacandra, Sucan- 
dra, Dhumrasva, Srhjaya, Sahadeva, Kusasva, Somada- 
tta, Kakustha and Surnati. According to the Visnu 
Purana" it was Trnabindu who was descended from 
Iksvaku, had by Alambusa a son named Visala who foun¬ 
ded the city of Vaisali. The Ramayana tells us that when 
Rama and his brother Laksmana, guided by the sage 
Visvamitra, crossed the sacred river Ganges and reached 
its northern shore on their way to Mithila, the capital 
of the royal sage Janaka, they had a view of the city of 
Vaisali. It does not tell us that it was exactly on the 
bank of the river but it says that while seated on the 
northern shore they saw the town.' It might be that 
the distant towers or the pinnacles of temples caught 
their sight when they cast their glance northwards. The 
eminent travellers went to the city of Visala which was 
an excellent town, charming and heavenly, in fact a veri¬ 
table svarga.^ Visvamitra who was their celebrated guide, 
narrated a fairly long mythological account to show the 
importance of the locality where Indra himself had so¬ 
journed for about a thousand years. According to him, 

1. Chap. 47, vv. 11-12. 2. Wilson, Vi§nu Parana, Vol. HI, p. 246. 

3. Rdmdyana, Bombay Edn., Chap. 4o, v. 9. 

*'Uttaram tiramksadya sampujyarsiganam tatah. 

CangaJcCde nivis^aste Visalam dad^’suh purim*’ 

4. Ibnl., Ch. 4^^ ry. Ifhll: 

14 
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the Iksvaku prince over the country at the time 

was Sumati by name and by favour of Iksvaku, the father 
of the eponymous founder of the city, all the kings of 
Vaisali {sarve Vaimlikd nrpdh) were long-lived, high- 
souled, possessed of strength and power and highly vir¬ 
tuous/ In Buddha’s time the city of Vesali (Vaisali) was 
encompassed by three walls at a distance of a gdvuta from 
one another and that at three places, there were gates 
with watch towers and buildings.' The throe districts as 
mentioned in the Tibetan Dulva and in the Buddhist 
commentary, may very well have been V’^esali proper, 
Kundapura and Vaniyagama occupying resj)eclivcly the 
south-eastern, the north-eastern and the western portions 
of the area of the entire city. Beyond Kunda])ura in a far¬ 
ther north-easterly direction lay the suburb of Kollaga 
which appears to have been principally inhabited by the 
Ksatriyas of the Jhatri clan to which Mahavira belonged.’ 
In Buddha’s time, Vaisali was a populous and prosperous 
town, abundant with food. It had many storied buildings, 
pinnacled houses, pleasure gardens and lotus ponds.^ Tin; 
prosperity of Vaisali has been thus described in the Lali- 
tavistara: “This great city is prosperous and proud, 

charming and delightful, crowded with many people, 
adorned with buildings of every description, storied man¬ 
sions, buildings with towers and palaces, noble gateways 
and charming with beds of flowers in her numerous gar¬ 
dens and groves.”' In fact it resembles the city of gods. 

1. Ratndyandf Ch. 47, V. 18. 

2. Jdtaka (Fausboll), I, p. 501— Vesdiinagiuram Hdvulagdvutantarc Vihi 
pdkdrehi parihkhittam^ tisu thdnesu gopuralidlokayui iam. 

H. Hoernie, Vvdsagadasdo, II, tr. p. 4, n. 8. 

4. Vinaya Teals, II, SBE., p. 171. 

5. halitav, (Ltfmann), Ch. Ill, p. 21: 

“lyam Vaisali mahanaKaTi riddhaca sphitaca khemaca subhikkhaca 
ramanlya ciikirnabahujanamanussa ca vitardiniryuhatoranagavaksa- 
harinakutagaraprasadatalasamalahkrita. ca puspavatika-vanaraji- 
kusumita ca Amarabhavanapiiraprakasya sapratiriipasya .’’ 
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Outside the town of Vaisali there was a natural 
forest which, on account of the lar^e area covered by it, 
was known as the Mahavana. According to Buddha- 
ghosa, a Buddhist commentator of the TlieravMa school, 
a Sahgharama or monastery was established in that forest. 
A panada or a storeyed building was built on pillars and 
putting a pinnacle above, it was made into a Kutagara- 
sala, resembling a chariot of gods (devavimdna). Thus 
the whole monastery was known as the Kutagara- 
sala.^ 

Scholars differ us to the identification of Vaisali, the 
capital of the Liechavis. (!unningham with his immense 
knowledge of the country identified the present village 
of Basarh in the Muzaffarpore district in Tirhut as mark¬ 
ing the spot where stood Vaisali in ancient days." Vivien 
de St. Martin agreed with him. According to Rhys 
Davids the site was (juite uncertain which had still to be 
looked for somewhere in Tirhut.’ W. IIoey'‘ sought to 
establish the identity of Vaisali with Cherand in the 
Chapra or Saran District. This identification has been 
proved to be entirely untenable by V. A. Smith’ who is 
of o])inion that Vaisali may be fairly identified with the 
village of Basarh. This identity has been proved still 
more decisively by the Archaeologiiral excavations" car¬ 
ried out by Dr. T. Bloch on the site. Dr. Bloch excava¬ 
ted a mound called Rdjd-Viml-kd-f^arh. Three distinct 
strata have been found, the uppermost belonging to the 
period of the Mahommedan occupation of the place, the 

1. Suniangalavilusini, I, p. 309. 

2. Archaeological Survey Report, I, pp. 55-56 ; XVI, p. 0. 

8. Buddhist India, -U. 

4. JASB., 1900, Vol. LXIX, Part I, pp. 78, 79, 80 & 88. 

5. JRAS, 1902, p. 267, ii.3. 

6. For a list of antiquities discovered at Vaisali, vide S. A. Shere’s article 
on same aspects of the Vaisrdi, antiquities at the Patna Museum published in 
the Vaisali Ahhinandan Graniha, ]>p. 81 ff. 
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second at a depth of about 5 ft. from the surface belonj?- 
ing to the period of the Imperial Guptas, and the third at 
a still greater depth belonging to an ancient period of 
no definite date.^ The finds in the second stratum are 
of very great value especially the find in one of the small 
chambers of a hoard of 700 clay seals evidently used as 
attachment to letters or other literary documents. They 
belonged partly to officials, partly to private persons, 
generally merchants or bankers, but one specimen bear¬ 
ing the figure of a linga with a trjsula on either side and 
the legend Ammtakcsvara evidently belonged to a temple.^ 
The names of certain Gupta kings, queens and princes on 
some of these seals, coupled with palaeographic evidence, 
clearly demonstrate that they belonged to the fourth and 
fifth centuries after Christ when the Imperial Guptas 
were on the throne.' Some of the impressions show that 
the name Tirabhukti which is the original form of Tirhut 
was applied to the province even in those early times and 
some show the name of the town itself, VaisalL One of 
the clay seals of a circular area shows a female standing 
in a flower group with two attendants and two horizontal 
lines below reading 

(i) (Vai)salyam-araprakrti- (ku)- 

(ii) tumbina (m). 

“(Seal) of the householders of.at Vaisali.^” 

Another seal also appears to have a similar legend. 
Another seal contains a Prakrit inscription recording the 
name of Vesa]i{Vesdliye anusamydnakatakdre). All these 
go to prove the identity of the site with Vaisali and there 
seems to be no ground to question this conclusion any lon¬ 
ger. It must be admitted that the results so far obtained 
by excavation are very meagre. If the site be properly 


1. Arch. Surv. An. Rep. 1903-4, p. 74. 

2. Ihid., p. 74. 3. Ibid., p. 110, 


«. ihi4., p. nt. 
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excavated, we believe that we could get valuable mater¬ 
ials for the reconstruction of the history of India. 

We now come to the accounts of the city left by the 
Chinese travellers. Fa-Hien visited Vaisali at the begin¬ 
ning of the 5th century A.D., i.e., about a 
Vaisah in the ^h^ju^and ycars after the time the Buddha 

Chinese pilgrims livcd ciiid dclivcrcd liis discourscs. The 

Tibetan w.S^rks Chinese pilgrim says that to the north of 
the city there existed a large forest having 
in it the double-galleried vihara where the Buddha dwelt 
and the tope over half the body of Ananda.' Inside the 
city Armapali the famous courtesan in Buddha’s time 
built a vihara in honour of the Buddha, which she pre¬ 
sented to him so that he might reside t’here. A tope was 
also built at the spot where the Buddha, “took his last 
walk”." Fa-Hien also saw a tope situated three li to the 
north-west of the city called “Bows and weapons laid 
down.” Another tope was also built at the place where the 
disciplinary rules in ten particulars were examined and 
collated.’ The story of the parinirvana of Ananda and the 
division of the remnants of the body has been told by 
Fa-IIien. According to him when Ananda was going from 
Magadha to Vaisali, wishing his parinirvana to take place 
there, King Ajatasatru of Magadha being informed of 
this fact pursued him with a body of soldiers and reached 
the river. The Licchavis of Vaisali also heard that 
Ananda was coming to their city and they also came to 
meet him. In this way they all arrived together at the 
river. Ananda considered that if he went forward the 
king would be angry, while if he went back, the Licchavis 
would resent his conduct. Therefore in the very middle 
of the river, he burnt his body in a fiery ecstasy of medi- 


1. Legge, Travels of Fa-Hien, p. 72. 
3. IhuL, p. 75. 


Ibiil,, p. 73, 
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tation and his parinirvdna was attained. He divided his 
body into two parts, leaving the half of it on each bank. 
The king got one half as a sacred relic.’ 

Yuan Chwang who visited VaisalT in the 7th century 
A.D. relates that the foundation of the old city, Vaisali, 
was 60 or 70 li in circuit and the })alace city (i.e., the 
walled ])art of the city) was 4 and 5 li in circuit.^ This 
would mean an area of about 20 miles in circumference 
for the outer town. The i)alace city of Yuan Chwang per¬ 
haps represents the earliest of the three cities which 
were built to accommodate the Licchavis as they were 
growing rather fast; but its area would not, in that case, 
agree with the statement that each of the three walls was 
at a distance of a gdvuta or a quarter yojana. This Chinese 
pilgrim visited the city more than 200 years after Fa- 
Hien found the double-galleried vihara in ruins. “To 
the east of the tope of the Js'itaka narrative”, the pilgrim 
continues, “was a wonder-working tope on the old foun¬ 
dations of the two-storied Preaching Hall in which .Tu¬ 
la!” delivered the p'u-men-Vo-lo-ni and other sutras.” 
Close to the remains of the Preaching Hall spoken of by 
Fa-Hien, Yuan Chwang says there was the tope which 
contained the half body relic of Ananda." From another 
Chinese source," we learn “This Vajora country has a city 
called Vaisali rich in every kind of produce; the people 
in peace and contentment; the country enriched and 
beautiful as a heavenly mansion; the king called Druma- 
raja, his son without the least stain on his scutcheon, the 
king’s treasuries full of gems, gold and silver.” 

]. Ibid., pp. 73-77. 

2. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, 11, p, 68. 

3. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 71. 

5. Beal, Romantic Legend of Sdkya Buddha, p. 28. 


4. Ibid,, p. 71. 
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The city of Vaisali has been described by the pilgrim 
as being above 5000 li in circuit, a very fertile region 
abounding in mangoes, plantains, and other fruits. Accor¬ 
ding to him the people were honest, fond of good work, 
esteemers of learning and orthodox and heterodox in 
faith. The Tibetan Dulva (iii, f. 80) gives the following 
description of Vaisali. “There were three districts in 
the city. In the first district there were 7000 houses 
with golden towers, in the middle district there were 
14.000 houses with silver towers, and in the last district 
there were 21,000 houses with copper towers; in these 
lived the upper, the middle and the lower classes accord¬ 
ing to their positions.”' In the Til)etan works Vaisali 
has been described as a prosperous and opulent city, a 
kind of earthly paradise with its handsome buildings, 
parks and gardens, singing birds and continual festivities 
among the Licchavis. In this connection it is interest¬ 
ing to note from Dulva (x. f. 2) what the Chabbaggiya 
monks told Nanda and Upananda when they visited 
Vaisali. According to them the' Buddha never saw the 
like of this even when he was among the Tavatimsa gods." 

Vaisali does not appear to have been a full fledged 
democratic republic but an oligarchy in the sense that 
Administrative citizenship was confined to the members of 
HilJry'**'"* the confederate clans. This form of Govern- 
ment was not rare in ancient India. There 
is ample evidence to show that in ancient times this form 
was much more in vogue than we are led to imagine from 
later literature. According to IIocTnle, the government of 
Vaisali was vested in a senate composed of the heads of 
the resident Ksatriya clans and presided over by an offi¬ 
cer who had the title of king and assisted by a viceroy 


1. Hockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 62. 

2. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 66. 
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and a Commander-in-Chief.' Some hold that the govern¬ 
ment of Vaisali seems to have resembled that of a Greek 
State.” The Licehavis of Vaisali who were the most 
powerful of the confederate clans of Videha formed a 
sangha or gana i.e., an organised corporation. Kautilya, 
the great minist(T of the first Maurya Emperor, has indi¬ 
cated in his Arthamstra the real nature of the Liceha^d 
form of government. According to him, the sahghas or 
corporations of the peoples like the Licehavis, the Vrjis, 
the Mallas, the Madras, the Kukuras, the Kurus, the 
PancJilas and others lived by the title of a Raja (Rdja- 
sabdopajlvinah). It apparently means that among these 
jieoples, each citizen had the right to call himself a Raja, 
i.e., dignitary who did not owe allegiance or pay revenue 
to any one else, but each of whom held up his head high 
and not merely looked upon himself as a Raja but con¬ 
sidered that the word. Raja, was his usual designation. 
This is corroborated by the account given in the 
Lalitavistara which, though a later work, preserves the 
tradition that at Vaisali there was no respect for age, nor 
for position, each one there thought that he was a Raja.’ 
Savarasvami in his commentary on the Purvamlmdmsd 
Sutra (Bk. II) points out that the word. Raja, is a syn¬ 
onym for a Ksatriya and he supports his statement by 
the fact that even in his time, the word was used by the 
Andhras to designate a Ksatriya. From the authority 
of Savarasvami it can be safely said that the word Raja 
in early times designated a Ksatriya and subsequently 
came to mean a king. Kautilya observes that all these 
corporations (sanghas) by virtue of their being united 
were unconquerable by others. A corporation, according 


1. JASB.. 1898, p. 40. 

2, Stevenson, Heart of Jainism^ p. 22. 

8. Lalitavistara (Lefmann), I, p. 21 ; Ibid., B. I. Series, Ch. Ill, 28. 
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to him, was the best and most helpful because of the power 
derived from its union which made it invincible/ Buddhist 
books inform us that the Licehavis were so strong as to 
defy the aggression of their country by any foreign 
power on account of their unity and concord and their 
practice of constantly meeting in their popular assem¬ 
blies.' 

The Licehavis of Vaisali had their public hall where 
they used to hold meetings and discuss both politics 
and religion. This public hall was known as Santhdgdra. 
Among the Licehavis the elders were highly respected, 
and they had an officer called the Regulator of seats 
(Asanapannapaka) whose function seems to have been to 
seat the members of the congregation in the order of 
their seniority.' They had to propose a resolution which 
had got to be approved by the members present. 

As might be expected in such an assembly, there 
were often violent disputes and quarrels with regard to 
controversial topics. The disputes were settled by the votes 
of the majority and the voting was by ballot. The voting 
tickets (saldkds) were served out to the voters and an 
officer of approved honesty and impartiality was appoin¬ 
ted to collect them. There was also the provision for 
taking votes of the members who could not for any rea¬ 
son be present at a meeting of the assembly.’ 

A quoram was required and difficulty was often ex¬ 
perienced m getting the right number. The elaboration 
and perfection of the procedure as well as the use of so 
many technical names to designate each particular de- 

1. Arlhamutra, and F.d., p. 878 —Sanghalahhn danda nutraJahhdnamut- 
tamah. 

2. Buddhist Suttas. SEE., Voi. XI, pp. 3-4.. 

8. Vinaya TexU, SEE., Vol. XX, p. 44)8 f.n. 

♦. Cf. Mah&vagga. SEE., Vol. XIII, p. 277. 

15 
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tail go to show that the organisations of these powerful 
assemblies had already been developed and elaborated 
among the political sanghas like that of the Licchavis.' 
The chief Magistrate (Ndyaka) of the Licchavis of Vai- 
sali was elected by the people or rather by the ruling 
clans of the Lacchavis." It is dilficult to find out his 
functions but it is possible that he was an executive offi¬ 
cer for carrying out the decisions of the assemblies. 

In the city of Vaisali the Rajas permanently exerci¬ 
sed the lights of sov'^ereignty; there were 7707 rajas and 
quite as many upardjds or subordinate officials, Sendpa- 
tis or generals and Bhdnddgdrikas or treasurers.’ All 
these rajas were given to arguments and disputations."* 
The number 7707 cannot be the right number of all the 
Licchavis living in tlie town of Vaisali. It seems to be 
an artificially concocted number. It would surely be too 
small a number for a great people that commanded respect 
for many centuries for their prowess and power and also 
it is too small a number for a people that filled almost 
the whole of such a large city of Vaisali. If stress is laid 
upon the fact that the viceroy, general, and treasurer 
were equal in number with the rdjds, it would mean that 
each of them had a personal staff of these officers. It 
seems likely that the existence of a treasurer attached 
to each rdjd necessarily implies that each raja had his 
separate treasury. 

There must have been officers among the Licchavis 
of Vaisali for recording the decisions of the Council. In 
the Mahd-govinda Suttanta of the Dighanikdya, there is 
a passage which seems to justify this conclusion. The 
thirty-three gods assembled in the Hall of Good Counsel 


1. D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael lectures, 1918, pp. 179-84. 

2. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 62. 

8. Jataka (Fausboll), I, p* 504. 4, Ibid., HI, p. 1. 
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to discuss a certain matter. The four kings were recei¬ 
vers of the spoken words and the four great kings were 
receivers of the admonition given with respect to the 
matter under discussion.' It seems likely that the four 
great kings were looked upon as recorders; they kept the 
minutes of the meeting. In the case of the mote-halls of 
the clans there must have been such recorders.* Any 
practical work would have been impossible, if there had 
not been any officer to record the proceedings of such 
a vast assembly as that of the Licchavis of Vaisali. 

There was a tank the water of which was used at the 
coronation ceremony of the families of ganardjds of Vai¬ 
sali.’ It may be inferred from this fact that the cere¬ 
mony of coronation was performed when a young Licchavi 
prince succeeded to the title and position of his father. 

It is interesting to know the judicial procedure fol¬ 
lowed by the Vajjian confederacy of which the Licchavis 
of Vaisali were the most important members. Whep a 
person was presented before the Vijjian rajas as having 
committed an offence, they without taking him to be a 
malefactor surrendered him to the officers (viniccaya- 
mahdmdttas) whose business it was to make enquiries 
and examine the accused with a view to ascertain whe¬ 
ther he was guilty or not. If they found that he was 
not a culprit, they released him. But if they considered 
him guilty, they made him over to the persons learned 
in law and custom (vohdrikas) without inflicting any 
punishment on him. They could discharge him if they 
found .him innocent. If they held him guilty they trans¬ 
ferred him to certain officers known as the Suttadhdras 
who kept up the thread of law and custom existing from 


1. Dtghanikdya^ 11, 

2. Dialogues of the Buddha, II, p, 268 f.n. I, 
Jdiaka, Fausboli, IV. p, 148, 
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the ancient times. They in their turn made further in¬ 
vestigation and if satisfied that the accused was innocent, 
they discharged him. If he was considered guilty by 
them, he was made over to the Atthakulakd (lit. the 
eight castes or tribes) which was evidently a judicial in¬ 
stitution composed of judges representing eight tribes. 
The Atthakulakd made him over to the Sendpaii or 
Commander of the army, if satisfied as to the guilt of 
the offender. The commander made him over to the 
sub-king {vpornjd) and the latter in his turn handed him 
over to the rdjd who released the accused, if he was in¬ 
nocent. If he was found guilty the raja referred to the 
PaDempotthaka, i.e., the Book recording the law and pre¬ 
cedents. The rdjd used to inflict a pro})er sentence having 
measured the culprit’s offence according to the book of 
law and precedents. 

There is no mention of the Licchavis in the Brah- 
mana literature, though there is a repeated mention of 
Videha which in the Buddha’s time joined with the Lic¬ 
chavis and formed a confederation. In the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.C., the Licchavis come t(» our notice in the Jaina 
and Buddhist books and we meet them there as a power¬ 
ful people in the enjoyment of great prosperity and of a 
high social status among the ruling races of eastern India. 
They had already evolved a system of government and 
polity bearing not a little resemblance to some of the 
democracies of the western world, embodying all the 
latest methods of voting. The procedure of conducting 
the deliberations of an assembly must have been deve¬ 
loping from the earliest Vedic times. The Licchavis 
must have modelled their procedure on that which was 
already in vogue among the Indo-Aryans, and adapted 
it to their own use. We know nothing of the history of 
the Licchavis of Vaisali during the period they grew up 
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and developed into a noble and powerful people. The 
earliest political fact that we know of is that they gave 
one of their daughters in marriage to Srenika Bimbisara, 
king of Magadba. The Licchavi lady was Cellana, the 
daughter of Cetaka/ one of the rdjda of Vaisali, whose 
sister Ksatriyani Trisala was the mother of Mahavira, 
the founder of Jainism. According to a Tibetan account, 
her name was Sribhadra and in some places her name 
occurs as Madda.“ This lady is usually called Vaidehi 
in the Buddhist books and from her Ajatasatru is fre¬ 
quently designated as Vedehiputto'' or the son of the 
Videha princess. The Divydvaddna' also speaks of Aja¬ 
tasatru as Vaidehiputra. The Tibetan Dulva gives the 
name of Vasavi to Ajatasatru’s mother, and narrates here 
a story which runs thus: A minister of king A^irudhaka 
of Videha named Sakala was obliged to flee from his coun¬ 
try on account of the jealousy of the other ministers of the 
king. He went to VaisalT with his two sons named Gopala 
and Simha. He became a prominent citizen of Vaisali and 
was elected a Nayaka- His two sons married at Vaisali 
and Simha had a daughter named V^asavi. It was fore¬ 
told that she would bear a son who would take away his 
fathers life. Gopala was fierce and of great strength. 
He ravaged the parks of the Lieehavis. When Sakala 
died, his son Simha was elected a Nayaka with the result 
that Gopala left Vaisali and took up his residence at 
^^j^Sfha in Magadha where he became the first minister 
of Bimbisara. Bimbisara afterwards married Vasavi 
who became known as Vaidehi. After a while, she bore 
a son who received the jiame of Ajatasatru.' Bimbisara’s 

1. Jailui Sutrafif S.H.K., XXil, liiLro. p. xiii. 

2. Book of ike Kindred Sayinfis, I, ]>. ii.I. 

3. Sarnyutia, II, p. 2Ii8, 

4. Cowell ami Neill, p. 55 . 

5. Koekhill^ Life of the Buddha, [>p. mi (il*. 
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son named Ahhaya was bom of a Licchavi woman. Bim- 
bisara visited Amrapali, a courtezan of Vaisali, and 
remained with her for seven days. Armapali later became 
pregnant and gave birth to a son whom she sent to his 
father. This son was called Abhaya or fearless.* 

The Licchavis appear to have been on friendly terms 
with king Prasenajit of Kosala. Prasenajit proceeded to 
arrest Ahgulimala the murderer and on his way he met 
the Buddha who enquired whether he was going to fight 
with Bimbisara of Magadha or with the Licchavis of 
Vaisali. Thereupon Prasenajit replied that all of them 
were his friends.' 

The Licchavis had friendly relations with their neigh¬ 
bours the* Mallas. We next come to the relation of the 
Licchavis with AJatasatru, the son and. successor of Bim¬ 
bisara. It cannot be expected that a man whose greed 
for power and position did override even the natural 
instinct of regard for his father’s life, would show any 
tender feeling towards his mother’s relation. Ajatasatru 
must have felt from the very beginning that the Liccha¬ 
vis formed the greatest bar to the realisation of his idea 
of Magadhan expansion, and we find him taking the 
dreadful resolve, “I will root out these Vajjians, I will 
destroy these Vajjians. I will bring these Vajjians to 
utter ruin.”" 

The Vajjians attacked Ajatasatru many times. This 
enraged him very much, and in order to baffle their 
attempts, two of his ministers, Sunidha and Vassakara, 
built a fort at Pataligama* and at last Ajatasatru anni- 

1. Ibid.f p. 64 ; Psalms of the Sisters, pp. 120-21 ; Psalms of the Brethren, 
p. 65. 

2. Majjhima Nikdya, II, pp. 100-01, 

3. Buddhist Suttas, SBE., Vol, XI, pp. 1 and 2. 

4. Buddhist Suttas, p. 18. 
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hilated the Vajjians. It was distinctly a political motive 
which led him to do so.‘ Ajatasatru was not therefore 
on friendly terms with the Licchavis. His foster brother 
Abhaya had Licchavi blood in him and he liked the Licc¬ 
havis very much. At this time the Licchavis were 
gradually gaining strength and Ajatasatru thought that 
if Abhaya sided with them, it would be very difficult for 
him to cope with the Licchavis. So he decided to do 
away with them. There was a port near tlie Ganges 
extending over a yojana, half of which belonged to Ajata¬ 
satru and half to the Liccliavis. There was a mountain 
not far from it and at the foot of the mountain there was 
a mine of precious substance. Ajatasatru was late in 
coming there and the avaricious Licchavis took away all 
the precious substance. This enraged the Magadhan 
king very much. He realised that it would be difficult 
to carry out his purpose as the Licchavis were numeri¬ 
cally stronger. So he eonceived the design of destroying 
the independence of the Licchavis by showing seeds of 
dissension. Ajatasatru learnt from the Buddha through 
one of his ministers Vassakara that the Licchavis would 
become very luxurious in future. So he decided to break 
up their union and Vassakara advised him to convene a 
meeting of the Councillors to bring up some discussion 
regarding the Vajjians when in the midst of the sitting, 
Vassakara would quit the Council after offering a remons¬ 
trance saying, “Maharaja, what do you want with them ? 
Let them occupy themselves with the agricultural and 
commercial affairs of their own realm.” Then he said to 
Ajatasatru, “Maharaja! completely cut off all my hair, 
bringing a charge against me for interdicting your dis¬ 
cussion without either binding or flogging me. As I am 


1. Rhys Davids^ Btiddhisi India, p. 12, 
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the person by whom ramparts and ditches of your capital 
were formed and as I know the strong and weak parts of 
your fortification, 1 will tell the Vaj.jians that I am able 
to remove any obstacle you can raise,” Ajatasatru acted 
upto the advice of his minister. The Vajjians heard of 
the dei)arture of Vassakara who lading questioned by 
them told them why he was so severely punished for so 
slight an offence. Th(*n the Vajjians offered him the 
post of Judicial Prinu' Minister winch he accepted and 
very soon acquired rej)utation for his able administra" 
tion of justice. Young Vajjian rulers wtnit to him to 
have their training at his hands. Vassakara was very 
successful in his mission of creating disunion among the 
Vajjian rulers with the result that Ajatasatru found it 
easy to defeat the Liechavis.' Thus the Magadhan king¬ 
dom was very much extended during his reign. 

The Liechavis though they might have been forced 
to acknowledge the suzerainty of Magadha, enjoyed a 
great deal of independence und(;r Canelragupta Maurya. 
There can be no doubt that under his grandson Asoka 
the Liechavis accepted his suzerainty. 

At the beginning of the 4th century A.D., Candragupta 
I, a son-in-law of the Licchavi family and son of Ghatot- 
kacagupta, established a new kingdom. A gold coin was 
introduced under the name of Candragupta I by Samudra- 
gupta. On the obverse were incised the figures of 
Candragupta I and his queen Kumaradevi and on the 
reverse was engraved the figure of Laksmi, the goddess 
of fortune, couchant with the legend Licchavayah or the 
Licchavis.“ Samudragupta in his Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription takes pride in describing himself as Licchavi- 

1. G. Tumour, An Examination of the Pali Buddhistical Annals, No. V., 

Dec., 1838, pp. 994. f. n.-996 f.n. 

2. Allan, Gupta Coins, pp. 8-11. 
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dauhitra or the son of the daughter of the Licchavis; 
About the 4th century A.D. Avhen the Guptas rose td 
power, the Licchavis must have possessed considerable 
political power in north-eastern India. It is quite 
probable that Candragupta’s dominions received consi* 
derable expansion by the country which he obtained 
through his Licchavi wife. Very likely it was the acces¬ 
sion of the Licchavi districts to his kingdom that enabled 
him to adopt the title of Maharajddhirdja. His son and 
successor wanted apparently to emphasise this fact by 
issuing a gold coin delineating the Licchavi connection. 
It is significant that the epithet “Licchavidauhitra” is 
not only asserted by Samudragupta about himself, but 
it continues to be a i)ermanenl appellation of this sove¬ 
reign in the inscriptions of his successors. Allan pre¬ 
sumes that it was to keep up the memory of his father 
Candragupta and his mother Kumaradevi that the coin 
bearing their names and the name of the Licchavis was 
issued by Samudragupta. Rapson points out that the 
inscription “Licchavayah” which occurs in Candragupta’s 
gold coins together with the name of his queen Kumara¬ 
devi may signify that Kumaradevi belonged to a royal 
family previously reigning at Pataliputra.' A similar 
opinion is also held by V. A. Smith who says that Candra¬ 
gupta married Kumaradevi, a princess of the Licchavi 
clan." Candragupta’s position was elevated through his 
Licchavi connections from the rank of a local chief." 

According to the Nepal inscriptions there were two 
distinct houses, one of which known as the Thakuri family, 
and the other the Licchavi or the Suryavamsi family, 
which issued its charters from the palace called Mana- 

1. Indian Coinit, pp. 24-25. 

2. Early History of India, 4.th Eil., p. 295. 

8. Ibid., p. 296. 
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grha and uniformly used an era with the Gupta epoch.' 
Thus we find that the Licchavis were not inferior to the 
Imperial Guptas so far as rank and power were concerned. 

Their friendly relations with the Guptas were esta¬ 
blished by the marriage of Candragupta I with Kumara- 
devi, a daughter of the Licchavis. 

It is interesting to note that according to the Basarh 
seals the province of Tirhut was governed by prince 
Govinda Gupta, a son of the Emperor by the Mahadevi 
Sri Dhruvasvaniini, who had his capital at Vaisali. The 
seals refer to many officials like the Uparika (governor), 
the Kumdrdmatya (cadet minister), the Mahdpratihdra 
(the great Chamberlain), the Talavara (local chief), the 
Mahddandandyaka (the great commandant), the Vinaya- 
sthitisthdpaka (Censor) and the Bhatdiivapati (lord of 
the army and cavalry). Such offices as Yuvardja-pddiya 
Kumdrdmdty adhikarana (office of the minister of the 
Crown prince), RanabhdnddLgdrddhikarana (chief trea¬ 
surer of the war department), Balddhikarana (war office), 
Dandapdsddhikarana (Police chief), Tlrahhuktyuparikd- 
dhikarana (office of the governor of Tirhut), Tirabhuktau 
Vinayasthi-sthdpakddhikarana (office of the Censor of 
Tirhut), Vaisdlyddhi-sthdnidhikarana (office of the govern¬ 
ment of Vaisali) and S’n-paramahhattdraka-pddiya Kumd- 
rdmatyddhikarana (office of the cadet minister waiting 
on His Majesty).^ 


The Licchavis of Vaisali were sympathetic towards 
each other. If a, Licchavi fell ill the other Licchavis 
came to see him. The whole clan would 
attend any auspicious ceremony performed 
in the house of a Licchavi. If a foreigner paid a visit 


Social History 


1. Fleet, Vol. Ill, p. 185. 

2. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th Edn., pp. 478-74. 
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to the Licchavi capital, they would all go out in a body 
to receive him/ 

The young Licchavis were very handsome in appear¬ 
ance and very fond of brilliant colours in their dress and 
equipages/ They wore various coloured garments not 
only on great festive occasions but in their ordinary 
daily life/ There was a profusion of gold and jewels in 
everything, in their equipages, carriages drawn by horses, 
gold-bedecked elephants, palanquins of gold set with all 
kinds of precious stones. There went out of the city of 
Vaisali twice 84,000 conveyances decked in pearl and gold 
with all the wealth and splendour of kings. All this 
speaks of a people who were greatly prosperous and in 
affluent circumstances and it may be expected that they 
would be given to luxury and indolence. This was not 
their character at the time when the Buddha lived and 
preached among them. They were hardy and active, 
ardent and strenuous in their military training/ They 
were fond of manly pastimes, such as elephant-training 
and hunting.'^ According to the Ahguttara Nikaya, the 
Licchavi youths were rude and rough and whatever pre¬ 
sents were sent to their families, they used to plunder 
and eat them. They used to throw dust at the ladies of 
respectable families and girls of good families. The 
young Vaisalians though they indulged in the pranks and 
peccadillos of youth were not so wild as to lose all sense 
of respect due to religious men. The Licchavis were 
rather independent in their character and would not 
easily accept a subordinate position to any one whether 
in politics or in religion or in ordinary daily life.® A 

1. Sumangalavilasini (Burmese Ed.) pp. 108-5. 

2. Watters, On Yuan Chivang, II, p. 79. 3. Mahavustu, I, p. 259. 

4. Samyutta Nikaya, PTS., II, pp. 267-8. 

5. Psalms of the Brethren, p. 106. 

6. Lalitavistara (Lefmann), I. p. 21. 
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Licchavi named Vaddha at the instigation of some dis¬ 
honest monks had preferred a false charge of adultery 
against a Mallian but he afterwards made a clean breast 
of the whole ugly plot as soon as he saw the measure of 
his iniquity.’ 

The young Vaisalians went to distant countries for 
education. Mahali went to Taxila to learn arts and re¬ 
turned home after completing his education. He in his 
turn trained as many as 500 Licchavis who also did the 
same thing and in this way education spread far and 
wide among the Vaisalians. 

Fine arts were not neglected by the people of Vaisali 
Artisans such as tailors, goldsmiths and jewellers, must 
have been very much in requisition at the city of Vaisali 
to furnish the gay robes of many nobles. The artisans 
were put to great strain in order to devise suits of dress 
and ornaments to fit up variously coloured Licchavis. 
The art of architecture was also much developed in 
Vaisali.'* They were equally enthusiastic in the building 
of temples, shrines, and monasteries for the monks, and 
the monks themselves superintended the construction of 
these buildings for the Order.’ 

As regards the marriage rites of the Licchavis, there 
were rules according to Tibetan books, restricting the 
marriage of all girls born in Vaisali to that city alone. 
The Vaisalians made a law that a daughter born in the 
first district could marry only in the first district, and not 
in the second or third. No marriage was to be contracted 
outside Vaisali.^ A Licchavi who wanted to marry could 
ask the corporation (Licchavigana) to select a suitable 
bride for him. 


1. Vinaya Texts (SBE), III, pp. 118-25. 2. Lalitavistara, III, p. 23. 

3. Cullavagga, VI, {Vinaya Texts, SBE, XX, pp. 189-90). 

4. Rockhill, Ldfe of the Buddha, p. 62. 
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The Vaisalians appear to have a high idea of female 
chastity. Violation of chastity was a serious offence 
amongst them. A Licchavi ra.ja was enamoured of the 
beauty of a married woman whose husband was engaged 
as an officer under him. lie wanted to gain her love but 
in vain." 

The punisliment for a woman who broke her marriage 
vow was very severe. The husband could with impunity 
even take away her life. An adulterous woman could 
save herself from punishment by entering the congrega¬ 
tion of nuns by getting ordination.* A Licchavi wife 
committed adultery; the husband warned her many 
times but she heeded not. The corporation was informed 
by him that he would put an end to the life of his wife 
because she committed adultery. He then asked the 
corporation to select a suitable wife for him. His wife 
knowing that she would be killed became a nun.® 

The Vaisalians adopted various methods to dispose 
of the dead. Besides cremation and burial, the custom 
of exposing the dead to be devoured by wild animals 
seems to have been in existence in VaisalL The Vaisa¬ 
lians burnt corpses there and the bones were preserved in 
heaps. The corpses were hung from the trees; there 
were others buried there such as had been killed by their 
relatives fearing lest they should be born again, while 
others were left on the ground that they might return 
if possible to their former homes."* The custom of dis¬ 
posal of their dead bodies sometimes by exposure, some- 


1. Petavalthu.ai.(hakallui (Simon Hewavitarana’s Bequest Series, No 1) 

pp. 154-156. > • n 

2. Vinaya Pitaka (Oldenberg), IV, pp. 225-26. 

3. Bhikkhuiti-vibhunHa-sanghadiseiia, II, p. 225. 

4. Beal, Romantic Legend of Sdkya Buddha, pp. 159-60, 
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times by cremation, and sometimes by burial, was in 
vogfue among- the inhabitants of VaisalL’ 

The Vaisalians had various festivals of which the 
Sabbarattiviira (whole night festival) or Sabbaratticara 
was the most important. At the Sabbarattivara festival 
songfs were sung, trumpets, drums and other musical ins¬ 
truments were used.' When a festival took place 'at 
Vaisali, all the people used to enjoy it and there were 
dancing, singing and recitation.^ 

The Vaisalians, especially the Licchavis of Vaisali, 
were of a stromjfly religious uud devotional bent of mind. 
„ Both Jainism and Buddhism found many 

^ ^ followers among them. Before the advent 

of these two religions, the Licchavis or to call them by 
their wider designation, the Vajjians, appear to have been 
imbued with a strong religious spirit and deep devotion. 
They had many shrines in their town as well as in their 
country and they worshipped the deities in the shrines 
with proper offerings and with the observance of due 
rites and ceremonies. Even after Jainism and Buddhism 
had obtained a strong hold on the Licchavis of Vaisali, 
the great body of the people of the Vajji country remained 
staunch followers of their ancient faith, the principal 
feature of which was Caitya worship, although they had 
due regard for the Jain or Buddhist sages, that wandered 
over their country, preaching the messages delivered by 
their respective teachers. The Buddha on the eve of his 
last departure for Vaisali and shortly before his passing 
away from this world said, “As long as the Vajjians 
honour the Vajjian shrines in town or country, so long 
the Vajjians are expected not to decline but to prosper.”^ 

1. Indian Antiquarij, Vol. XXXII, p. 234. 

2. Samyutia Nikdya, I, pp. 201-2. 

3. Psalms of the Brethren, p. 68. 

4. Mahdparinibhdna Sutta, Dtgha, II. 
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Towards the end of the Buddha’s life the Licchavis were 
devoted worshippers at the numerous shrines scattered 
over their country. From the meagre mention of the 
Caityas of the Licchavis in the Buddhist books, it is not 
easy to determine what the principal objects of their 
worship were. There is nothing to show that the religi¬ 
ous belief of the Licchavis was in any way different from 
the form of faith obtained in other parts of northern 
India. The important Caityas at Vaisali were called 
Cdpdla, Udena, Gotamaka, Bahupuita, Sattambaka, 
Sdrandada,'^ and Gotama-nigrodha. From the comments 
made by the celebrated commentator, Buddhaghosa, it 
is reasonable to assume that the yakkhas were worshipped 
in these Caityas (Shrines). The Buddhist books point 
out that the Vedic and many popular gods and goddesses 
were worshipped by the people in the region where Buddha 
preached.^ 

According to the Jaina Acdrdnga Sutra, Mahavira’s 
parents were the lay supporters of the followers of Pars- 
vanatha. For the sake of protecting the six classes of 
lives, they observed the rules of continence and committed 
religious suicide through starvation." 

After Mahavira developed his doctrine and preached 
his faith of unbounded charity to all living beings in the 
Vajji land and in Magadha, the number of his followers 
among the Licchavis appears to have been large and some 
men of the highest position in Vaisali appear to have 
been among them. According to the Vinaya Pitaka, 
Siha, a Licchavi general, gradually felt attracted towards 
the Sramana Gautama by listening to the discussion 

1. Dialogues of the Buddha, Pi. Ill, p. 14r-Patika Suttanta ; Cf. Divya- 
vaddna, p. 201. 

2. Samyutta, I, pp. 1, 8, 10, etc.; Mahdparinibbdna Suttanta, VI, 15, etc. 

3. Jaina Sutras, I, SBE., XXII, p. 194. 
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among the Licchavis at their mote-hall. Silvi was after¬ 
wards converted to the Buddhist faith.^ Saccaka, a 
Nigantha, had the hardihood to challenge the Buddha 
himself to a discussion on philosophical tenets before an 
assembly of 500 Licchavis.' 

The Buddha paid several visits to the city of Vaisali 
and from the beginning he appears to have met with 
great success. How great was the veneration with which 
he was received on his first visit to this city. The Liccha¬ 
vis sought the aid of the Buddha for the solution of many 
problems about religion and dogma that presented any 
difficulty to them. 

Once when the Buddha was staying in the Kutaga- 
rasala at Maliavana in Vaisali, Bhaddiya, a Licchavi, 
paid a visit to the Buddha who explained to him kusala 
and akusala dharnma. Bhaddiya was much delighted 
with his exposition and declared himself a follower of 
the Buddlia." A Licchavi named Sajha and another 
Licchavi named Abhaya went to the Buddha and heard 
his preachings.’ A Licchavi minister named Nanda 
approached the place where the Blessed One was and the 
Buddha explained to him the four dhammasf When the 
Buddha was at Vaisali, five hundred Licchavis assembled 
at the Sarandada Cctiya (Shrine). There was talk about 
the five kinds of rare gems.” 

Anjana-vaniya, a Vaisalian, went to the Buddha and 
heard his discourse with the result that he won saintship.’’ 
A son of a Licchavi raja at Vaisali went to the place 
where the Buddha was preaching. Hearing his discourse 

1. Vinaya Texts (SBE., XVII), pp. 1()8 foil. 

2. Majjhima, I, pp. 227-87, 

3. Ang., II, pp. 190-4. 

5. Sam., V. pp. 889-90. 

7. Psalms of the Brethren, p. 56. 


4. Ibid., II, pp. 200-2. 
6. Ang., II, pp. 167-8. 
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he entered the Order and in due course acquired super¬ 
natural knowledge." Jenta, born in a princely family of 
the Licchavis at Vaisali, won saintship after hearing the 
dhamma preached by the Buddha.* Vasitthi who be¬ 
longed to a elansman’s family at Vaisali was taught by 
the Master about the outlines of the Norm. She soon 
aequired insight and attained saintship.* Ambapali, 
known as the Mango-gardener’s girl, tried to acquire 
insight.* The evanescence of her own body was noticed 
by her and she saw transitoriness in every phenomenon 
of the universe. At last she became a saint.® A large 
number of distinguished Licchavis, while going to see 
the Buddha when he was at Vaisali, resounded the 
Mahavana with a great tumult of joy to see the Buddha, 
as they were greatly devoted to him.® Mahali, a Licchavi, 
went to the Buddha and told him that Purana Kassapa, 
a heretical teacher, was of opinion that there was no 
cause of the sin of beings and without cause they suffered, 
and there was no cause of the purity of beings and 
without cause they were purified. The Buddha refuted 
this theory of Purana Kassapa.’ 

The influence that teachings of the Exalted One 
exercised upon the fierce Licchavis is unique. The magic 
power of the wholesome and edifying discourse of the 
Blessed One had the beneficial effect of removing the 
arrogance and selfishness of a wicked Licchavi prince 
from the core of his heart which became afterwards full 
of love and kindness.* 

The independent spirit of the Vajjians was manifes¬ 
ted notably in the great schism brought about by the 

1. Ibid., p. JOG. 2. Psalms of the Sisters, pp. 28-24. 

8. Ibid., pp. 79-80. 4. pp. 120-21. 

6. Ibid., p. 125. 6. Anguttara, V, p. 188. 

7. Majjhima, III, pp. 68-70. 

8. Ekapanna Jataka (Cowell’s Ed.), I, p. 16. 
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monks in their clan in the life of the Buddhist Order. 
Their national spirit was also displayed in bringing about 
a momentous change in the Buddhist doctrine. A school 
of Buddhist thouglit known as the Vajjiputtakas is said 
to have formulated a theory of personality (puggala- 
uada) which was unacceptable to the orthodox interpre¬ 
ters of Buddhism. 

A hundred years after the passing away of the 
Buddha the Vajjiputtaka monks, who were the residents 
of Vaisali, began to indulge in practices prejudicial to 
the interests of Buddhism. They proclaimed ten indul¬ 
gences as permissible.' In order to suppress the heresies 
among them, the Buddhist elders convened a council at 
Vaisali known as the Sattasatika or the convocation of 
the seven hundred. At this meeting the assembled 
monks were brought together by the exertions of the 
Venerable Yasa. In the course of discussions, the inter¬ 
rogation of Revata and the exposition of the Vinaya by 
Sabbakami, the ten indulgences being thoroughly 
enquired into, a judgment of suppression was finally 
pronounced." 


1. Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 108 ; JASB,, VI, Pt. II, p. 728 (1887). 

2. An Examination of the Pali Buddhistical Annals, VI, Pt, II, p. 729 ; 
JASB., 1887 (Sept.). 



Chapter IX 

PATALIPUTRA AND PERSEPOLIS 
Pataliputra (Pali, Pataliputta, Prakrit Padaliputta) 
which was the ancient site of modern Patna, was the later 
capital of Magadha. It was also known as 
Name Kusumapura and Puspapura as mentioned in 

iTiocation the Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta (CIL, III) on account of the 
numerous flowers that grew in the royal enclosure. In 
Asoka’s Pillar Edict VII occurs Pataliputra which is also 
mentioned in the Barhut Inscriptions. (Barua and 
Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, 17-18). The Gadhwa Stone 
Inscription of Candragupta II also refers to it {CII. Vol. 
IV). The Bahgavan Plate of Govindracandra and his 
queen GosaladevI also makes mention of this city {El., 
V, 116). It was from this city that the elder 
Majjhantika went to reach Aravala lake in the 
Himalayan region {Sarnantapasddika, P.T.S., I, 64). The 
Raghuvamsa (VI. 24) mentions Puspapura as existing in 
Aja^s time. The Mahdvastu mentions Puspavati as the 
name of the capital which may be identified with Patali¬ 
putra (Vol. Ill, p. 231). The poet Dandin speaks of 
Pataliputra as the foremost of all cities and full of gems 
(DaSakumdracarita, 1st Ucchvasa, si. 2, Purvapithika). 
According to the Mahdvamsa Pupphapura was an ex¬ 
cellent and delightful city (Pupphapuram varam —Chap. 
18, V. 8). It was the greatest city in India according to 
Megasthenes (Ancient India as described by Megasthenes 
and Arrian, p. 67). There was a fort in this city accord¬ 
ing to Padmapurdna (181. 2). In the city bearing the 
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name of Patali flower there lived the son of a minister 
named Siggava (Mahdvamsa, Chap. V, v. 120). In the 
Buddha’s time it was a great city (Mahdnagara — Divyn- 
vaddna, p. 544). It was visited by the Buddha on the 
occasion of its foundation and the Master made the fol¬ 
lowing prophecy: “And as far Ananda as Aryan people 
resort, as far as merchants travel, this will become the 
chief city (agganagaram), Patalipiitta, a centre for the 
interchange of all kinds of wares.” (Didha, II, p. 87 ; Cf. 
Vinaya Mahdvagga, P.T.S. Ed. pp. 228-229). 

The city of Pataliputra was known to Megasthenes as 
Palibothra, to Ptolemy as Palimbothra and to the 
City as Chinese pilgrims as Pa-lin-fu. (McCrindle, 

Greeks & Ancient India as described by Megathenes 

Chinese and Arrian, p. 65; McCrindle, Ancient India 

pilgrims described by Ptolemy, S. N. Mazumdar 

Ed., p. 169 ; Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
I, Iv.) Srinagarabhukti mentioned in the Nalanda cop¬ 
perplate of Devapaladeva has been identified by H. P. 
iSastri with the Patna Division. Evidently he takes it to 
be a synonym of Pataliputra (EL ,XVII, 310 ff). 

Pataliputra was the capital of a great empire, ex¬ 
tending from the mouth of the Ganges to the regions 

^ ^ beyond the Indus. According to the Jaina 
the city Vividhatirthakalpa the Ganges flowed by 

this city. It was built near the confluence 
of the great rivers of Mid-India, the Ganges, Son and 
Gandak. But now the Son has receded some distance 
away from it. It extended along the northern bank of 
the river Son for about nine miles. Patanjali knew 
Pataliputra as situated on the banks of the river Son 
(Mahdbhdsya, 2.1.2, p. 513— Anusonam Pdtaliputram; 
1.1.8. p. 848; 2.3.21. p. 194; 2.4.2., p. 259). According to 
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the Mudrdrdksasa (IV, 16) Malayaketu crossed the river 
Son to reach Pataliputra. It was orij^inally a village of 
Magadha known as Pataligrama (Pataligama) which 
lay opposite to Kotigama on the other side of the Ganges, 
which formed a natural boundary between Magadha and 
the territory of the Vriji-Licchavis of Vaisali. The 
Buddha crossed the Ganges at Pataligama (Dlgha, II, 
p. 89), which suffered thrice from the action of fire, water 
or dissentions among friends (Mithubhedd, Ibid., II, p. 
88). It was one of the halting stations on the high road 
extending from Rajagriha to Vaisali and other places. 
It was situated at the in notion of the great highways of 
commerce, namely, the southern road extending from 
Rajagriha to ancient Pratisthana, and the Ganges system 
of rivers connected with the coastal trade of India and 
the oversea trade of India and the oversea trade of 
eastern India. The connection of the southern road with 
the northern with its various branches also afforded 
facility for land communication with such distant places 
in northern India as Taksasila and Puskaravati. A 
bridge of boats was built between Mathura and Patali¬ 
putra. Just to receive favour from king Asoka the elder 
Upagupta went to Pataliputra by boat, accompanied by 
many saints {Divyavaddna, 386-87). The way from 
Pataliputra to Tamralipti lay througli the Vinjhatavi 
which represented the forests surrounding the Vindhya 
range {Mahdvamsa, XIX, 6; Dlpavamsa, XVI, 2). 

According to the Jaina Vividhatlrthakalpa Udayi 
became the king of Campa on the death of his father 
Kunika. He was so much overwhelmed with grief that 
the ministers thought it proper to transfer his capital. 
Augurs were sent out to elect a suitable site for the cons¬ 
truction of a new city. They reached the bank of the 
Ganges where stood a Patali tree (Parul, stereospcrumum 
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Suaveolens). They saw a number of worms entering the 
mouth of a Nllakantha bird that lived on the tree. They 
thought it to be an auspicious sign and a town was built 
at that very site. It was called Pataliputra after the name 
of the tree. It was also called Kusumapura as the tree 
was full of flowers (Kusumas). Thus according to the 
Jaina tradition the city was built by Udaya, son of Dar- 
saka (Cf. Pargitcr, Visnupumna, p. 467 n.). The Jaina 
Parisistaparvan supports it and points out that the first 
beginning of a garrison town appears to have been made 
during the Buddha’s life-time. The Vdyupumna also bears 
^ j testimony to the fact that Udaya built the 

the city t'ify of Kusumapura in the fourth year of 

his reign (Rai Chaudhury, PHAI., 4th Ed. 
p. 176; V. A. Smith, EHL, 4th Ed., pp. 38-39; Samantapd- 
sddikd, PTS. 72-73). There is another Jaina tradition 
regarding the origin of Pataliputra recorded in the Jaina 
Avasyaka-Curni (11, 179 ff). Annikaputta was drowned 
while crossing the Ganges from Pupphabhadda. His 
skull came to the bank where a seed of Padali grew itself 
into a mighty tree. Udayi seeing this tree built the city 
of Padaliputta. But Ajatsatru, king of Magadha, was 
the real builder of this city, as it was he who asked his 
ministers Sunidha and Vassakara to measure out a town 
to repel the attack of the Vrijis {Sumangalavildsini, II, 
p. 540— Vajjlnam. patibdhdya). The Buddha saw them 
actually engaged in doing this work while on his way to 
Vaisali from Magadha. The fortification of Pataligama 
which was undertaken in the Buddha’s life-time led to 
the foundation of this city (Digha, II, 86 ff.; Sumangala- 
vildsinl, II, p. 540), to which the capital of Magadha was 
removed by Udayi or Udayibhadda, the son and succes¬ 
sor of Ajatasatru. The suggestion made by Hiuen Tsang 
that the cause of removal of the capital was a fire which 
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broke out in the old capital of Rajagriha, does not seem 
to be unreasonable (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 
161-162). The origin of the name of Pataliputra can be 
traced to the Patali-tree. The celebrated Chinese tra¬ 
veller Hiuen Tsang who visited Pataliputra in the 7th 
century A.D. gives an account of the legendary origin of 
the name of the city (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, 
p. 87). 


tions of the 
city 


The Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien who visited India in 
the 5th century A.D. came to Pataliputra. According to 
, him the royal palace and the halls in the 

Chinese and , . 

Greek descnp- midst of the city Were built by spirits 
employed by king Asoka. The traveller 
thought that the walls and gates, the elegant 
carvings and the inlaid sculpture work were of such a 
high order as they really bear testimony to superhuman 
workmanship. He saw also a great brahmin named 
Radhasami residing in the city, who was of clear dis¬ 
cernment and much wisdom, and who was also well- 
acquainted with Mahayanism. According to Fa-Hien 
there was a grand and beautiful Mahayana monastery by 
the side of Asoka’s tope. A Hinayana monastery also 
existed. Both these monasteries contained six or seven 
hundred monks. The rules of demeanour and the schol¬ 
astic arrangements in them were excellent. Every year 
on the eighth day of the second month the inhabitants 
of the city used to celebrate a procession of images. The 
inhabitants were rich and prosperous, benevolent and 
righteous. Asoka destroyed seven topes with the inten¬ 
tion of building 84,000. The first which he made was the 
great tope. In its front there was a footprint of the 
Buddha where a monastery was built. There was a stone 
pillar, 14 or 15 cubits in circumference, and more than 80 
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cubits high (Legge, Travels of Fa-Hien, 77 ft.). Megas- 
thenes informs us that Palimbothra or Palibothra stret¬ 
ched in the inhabited quarters to an extreme length on 
eacli side of 80 stadia and that its breadth was 15 
stadia and that a ditch encompassed it all round 
which was 600 ft. in breadth and 30 cubits in depth 
and that the wall was crowned with 580 towers and there 
were 64 gates (McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian, 67-68). Megasthenes saw at 
Pataliputra that in dress the Indians were in favour of 
richness, much using ornaments of gold and gems and 
flowered muslins. According to Strabo the city was 
defended by a wooden wall (McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy, S. N. Majumdar Ed. p. 169). 
At a distance of 24 ft. from the inner ditch there 
stood a rampart (Cf. Visakhadatta’s Mudrdrdksasa, 
II., 13), having 570 towers and 64 gates. T. W. Rhys 
Davids remarks that the number of towers allows one to 
every 75 yards so that archers in the towers could cover 
the space intervening between any two. The number of 
gates would allow one to each 660 yards (Buddhist India, 
p. 262). According to the Vinaya Commentary the city 
had four gates. Asoka’s income from them was 4,00,000 
kahdpanas daily. One of the gates was fitted with a 
mechanical device by which it could be let down by 
handling an iron bolt (Mudrdrdksasa, II, 15). In the 
Council he used to get 1,00,000 kahdpanas daily (Saman- 
tapasadika, I, p. 52). Some merchants of Pataliputra 
went to Suvarnabhumi in a ship for trade (Petavatthu 
Commentary, 271 ff.). Long trains of caravans of traders 
were seen safely wending their way from Pataliputra to 
Gandhara through different regions. The palace at 
Pataliputra stood in an extensive park (R. K. Mukherji, 
Chandragupta Maurya and his Times, 104 fl.). The lofty 
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buildings and parapets impressed Patanjali very much 
{Mahdbhasya, IV, 3.2). 

Pataliputra was a centre of learning for many years 
{Suyagadahga Niryukti, 139, 141). We learn from Raja- 
sekhara’s Kdvyamimdmsd that it was the 
centre of examination of all makers of 
sastras, and the founders and exponents of 
different schools of thought. Panini and Pihgala, Varsa 
and Upavarsa, Vararuci and Patanjali acquired fame as 
scholars by passing their examinations at this city of 
learning. 


A centre of 
learning 


The importance of Pataliputra in the religious history 
of ancient India is no doubt great. Tissa and Sumitta, 
tne two sons born to an inhabitant of Patali- 
purra, were afterwards ordained as monks 
{Mahdvamsa, Chap. V. vs. 212-214). It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the waterpot and girdle 
belonging to the Buddha were in the city of 
Pataliputra {Buddhavamsa, Ch. XXVIII— Pdtaliputta- 
nagare karakam kdyahandhanam). The lay worshippers 
of Pataligrama built a living house (dvasathdgdra) and 
they invited the Buddha to perform the opening ceremony 
(Vinaya Pitaka, I, 226-28). The Buddha mentioned five 
kinds of rewards for the observance of the precepts to 
the lay disciples of Pataligama (Pataligamiya upasaka— 
bdana, 85 ff.). A monastery called the Ghotamukhi was 
built in the city for a monk by an influential brahmin 
householder of Benares (Majjhirna II, 157 If). A monk 
named Bhadda dwelt at Kukkutarama near Pataligama 
who had conversations with Ananda, one of the famous 
disciples of the Buddha on true religion, objects of recol¬ 
lection, etc. {Samyutta, V., 15-16; 171-172). King Pandu 
of Pataliputra, his vassal Guhasiva and his subordinate 
king Cittayana were converted to Buddhism {Ddthdvamsa, 
18 


Importance of 
the city in 
the religioUsS 
history 
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B. C. Law Ed. XII-XIV). The general of king Pihgala 
of Surastra went to Pataliputra to convert king Dharma- 
soka to his new creed but he had to accept Buddhism 
which was the creed of Dharmasoka {Petavatthu Com¬ 
mentary, 244 ff.). 

The heretical monks went to Pataliputra and told 
the king not to give the vihdra (monastery) to anybody 
(Mahdvamsa, Ch. IV. 31 ff). The elder Mittinna belong¬ 
ing to the Asokarama at Pataliputra had many monks 
under him {Ibid., Ch. 29. V. 36). Sangliamitta was a famous 
nun who lived in this city {Ibid., Ch. XV. V. 21). The 
Buddha while at Pataligama gave a discourse on the five 
disadvantages of a wrong doer through his want of recti¬ 
tude. He also spoke of the five advantages of a right 
doer through his practice of rectitude {Digha II, 85-86). 

Pataliputra was a centre of the religious activities of 
the Jainas. TJdayi built here a shrine of Neminatha and 
became an advocate of Jainism according to the Vividha- 
tirthakalpa. A leader of some Jaina monks named 
Sthulabhadra summoned a council at Pataliputra about 
200 years after Mahavira’s death in the absence of 
Bhadrabahu and his party to collect sacred Jain texts. 
Bhadrabahu on his return refused to recognise the work 
of this council (S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 72). 
A brahmin of Mathura came to Pataliputra, after murder¬ 
ing his parents. He was ordained and he soon rose to 
be the leader of a large religious party at Pataliputra 
(Watters, On Yuan Chwang I, 267 ff.). 

Pataliputra was the capital of the later Sisunagas, 
the Nandas and also the great Maury a emperors, Candra- 

Poiiticai gupta and Asoka. Nanda is seen in the 
history Mudrdrdksasa to have fled from Pataliputra 

to a forest at the suggestion of the raksasas. 
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Nine Nandas ruled Pataliputra. The Nanda dynasty 
was overthrown by Canakya, a shrewd brahmin politician 
who installed Candragupta Maurya on the throne. 
Asoka consecrated himself as the king in the city of 
Pataliputra (Mahavamsa, Ch. V. v. 22). The four persons 
appointed as envoys, came to' Pataliputra and handed 
over the gifts to Dharmasoka {Ibid., Ch. XI, v. 24). 
Pataliputra was ruled by Bindusara, son of Candragupta, 
belonging to the family of Mauryas, who were Ksatriyas, 
after the death of his father. {Mahavamsa Commentary, 
p. 180). At the time of Susima, son of Bindusara, a 
beautiful daughter of a brahmin of Campa was brought 
to Pataliputra and presented to the wife of the king 
Bimbisara. This girl showed the light of intelligence to 
the inmates of the harem {Divydvaddna, 369-70). 
Pataliputra was ruled by a virtuous king named Puran- 
dara {Bodhisattvdvaddna Kalpalatd, 31, 3; 73, 2). 
Tisyaraksa, wife of Asoka, was moved by the beauty of 
her step-son KunMa who refused her love with the result 
that his eyes were uprooted by him in due obedience to 
the orders of his step-mother. Kunala then came to 
Pataliputra with his wife Kancanamala in a beggar’s 
dress and took shelter in the royal elephant-shed. Asoka 
heard the sound of his song and recognised him as his 
own son. Learning everything about Tisyaraksa from 
Kunala, he was about to inflict proper punishment upon 
her buj; he forgave her at Kunala’s request. (KunMa- 
vadana— Avaddna-kalpalatd.) 

Asoka employed censors or high officers of the Law 
of Piety at Pataliputra and everywhere in his kingdom 
with regard to the concerns of the Law, the establishment 
of the Law and the business of alms-giving (Rock-edict 

V). 
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Asoka hastened to Pataliputra as soon as he heard the 
news of the illness of Bindusara. Pataliputra ceased to 
be the ordinary residence of the Gupta sovereigns after 
the completion of the conquests made by Samudragupta. 
(Smith, EHI, 4th ed., p. 309). According to Nepal 
Inscription of Jayadeva II^ his ancestor Supuspa was born 
at Pataliputra about the 1st century A.D. The alliance 
of Candragupta I with the Licchavis may be explained 
by the influence of the Licchavis in Magadha. The 
Licchavis ruled at Pataliputra (LI, IX. 178). During 
the reign of Candragupta Vikramaditya Pataliputra was 
a magnificent and populous city and was not ruined until 
the time of the Huna invasion in the 5th century. Harsa- 
vardhana who was the paramount sovereign of Northern 
India (A.D. 612-647) made no attempt to restore the old 
Magadhan Imperial capital of Pataliputra. About 600 
A.D. Sasahka Narendragupta, king of Gauda and Karna- 
suvarna, destroyed the Buddha’s footprints at Pataliputra 
and demolished many Buddhist temples and monasteries. 
The Khalimpur plates of Dharmapaladeva refer to the 
camp of victory at Pataliputra (EL, IV. 243 ff). Dharma- 
pala the most powerful of the Pala kings of Bengal, tried 
vO renew its glory. 


Pataliputra had coins with their individual marks. 
The discovery of punch-marked coins gives a death-blow 


Pataliputra 

coins 


to the theory that all symbols on them were 
affixed haphazardly by shroffs and moneyers 


through whose hands the coins passed but 


gives rise to the incontestable conclusion that they con¬ 
stitute coinages peculiar to three different towns, one 
belonging to Taxila, the second to Pataliputra and the 
third to Vidisa (Bhilsa) [Carmichael Lectures, 1921 
pp. 99-100; Brown, The Coins of India, p. 43], 
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Some of the interesting discoveries have been made 
by the Archaeological Department of the Government of 

Interesting India at the site of this city. There are as 
discoveries follows: — 

(1) Remains of wooden palisades at Lohanipur, 

Bulandibagh, Maharajganj and Mangle’s 
tank ; 

(2) punch-marked coins found at Golakpur ; 

(3) Didarganj statue ; 

(4) Darukhia Devi and Perso-Ionic capital ; 

(5) the railing pillar probably belonging to the 

time of the Suhgas ; 

(6) coins of Kusana and Gupta kings ; 

(7) votive clay tablet found near Purab Darwaja ; 

(8) remains of Hfnayana and Mahayana monas¬ 

teries at the time of Fa-Hien ; 

(9) the temple of Sthulabhadra and other Jaina 

temples ; and 

(10) the temples of Choti and Bari Patan Devi. 

In addition to all these a wooden platform about 
100 ft. long, 7 ft. high and 5 ft. 6 inches wide, running 
north and south, was brought to light. A small walling 
of Maury an bricks was found at right angles to the 
wooden structure near the top. 

The favourable site of ancient Pataliputra at the 
confluence of Son and Ganges, made it a great centre of 
inland water-borne traffic. Some think that 
A^ centre of there must have been an important river- 
bornc traffic ^t Pataliputra where wharfs and docks 

must have been constructed (ASI., Annual 
Report, 1935-86). 

Pataliputra, the greatest city of ancient India, is 
known to have been destroyed by lire, water or dissen- 
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sions, as already stated. That the Seleuki- 
Cause of army could ever advance into India as 

destruction ot „ * i - • • i 

the city lar east as this city, is beyond any degree 

of certainty. A later Indian tradition in the 
Yuga Purana section of the Garga-samhita goes to say 
that at about the end of the Maurya rule there was a 
Yavana or Greek march towards the east from Saketa 
to Puspapura or Pataliputra, which resulted in the burial 
of the city in mud and in its destruction. This may or 
may not have been true. Pataliputra continued to be 
the seat of government of the later monarchs of Magadha 
from the iSuhgas down to the early Guptas until the latter 
removed their residence from it. This city has not yet 
been thorouglily excavated and explored like its Persian 
compeer, Persepolis. The excavation work partially 
carried out by the Department of Archaeo- 
Resuits of logy at the palace of Asoka, has yielded 
at the site many interesting results. Like Persepolis, 
an ancient city of Persia, the royal or imperial 
palace was certainly the main centre of attraction. Like 
this ancient city of the Persians, Pataliputra appears to 
have been on the site that afforded easy means of com¬ 
munication bv land and river and was suitable for the 


purposes of offence and defence. 

Pataliputra had probably four main entrances, be¬ 
sides 60 minor gates with a Yaksa shrine at each and 
with a similar shrine somewhere at the centre. These old 


shrines consisting of imposing trees were believed to be 
the abodes of guardian spirits. Unlike Persepolis Patali¬ 
putra from the time when it was first planned and laid 
out, contained temples erected to the honour of various 
divinities. The Mahaparinibbana suttanta of the Digha 
Nikaya still preserves for us what was believed by the 
early Buddhist annalists to have been the process of 
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fortification of the village of Pataligama on the right 
bank of the Ganges, just opposite to the Kotigama, on 
the left bank of the same river. As for the general plan 
of the city with its palace and other buildings, and its 
internal life, a fairly accurate idea may be gathered from 
the directions given in the Arthasastra of Kautilya to 
the art of building a fort or fortified city. 

Dr. Spooner who excavated the ancient city of 
Pataliputra at Kumrahar, is of opinion that the pillared 

hall of the Maurya palace is strictly reminis- 
Dr. Spooners Persian throne-room even in 

Views 

matters of detail and that its surroundings 
showed a parallelism to the Achamicnian site {JRAS., 
1915, p. 69). The pedestals at Pataliputra must 
have been of Persepolitan style. One big column 
discovered at the site of Pataliputra showing a mason’s 
mark of peculiar type seems to be extremely similar to 
a mason’s mark familiar at Persepolis. It is interesting 
to note that Darius’s columns are 10 Persian cubits apart 
and the Maurya columns are 10 Indian cubits apart. The 
Mauryan hall discovered, at the ancient site of Pataliputra 
and the hall of Acha3menian type at Persepolis are almost 
similar. The Maurya porch corresponds with the porch 
at Persepolis on the north side of the throne-room. (For 
further details vide, Annual Reports of ASL, 1912-13 
(1915) 53 ff.; 1926-27 (1930), 135 ff.; Progress Report of 
,ASL, Eastern Circle, 1912-13, 55 ff.; 1913-14, 45 ft*.; 1915-16, 
27 ft.). 

Persepolis (meaning town-destroying) was an ancient 
city of Persia, situated 40 miles north-east of Siraj, not 
,, far from the place where the river Pulwar, 

Persepolis— ^ . . 

location. a tributary of the Bendamir, flowed into the 

importance (Cyrus). It was founded by Darius. 

It seems to have become the main Persian 
capital under the name of Istakr or Stakr. It was the 
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chief seat of the court in the earlier times from the 
foundation of empire till the time of Julian. The Sassa- 
nian court thouj?h generally held at Ctesiphon, was esta¬ 
blished at one time in the old Persian capital of Perse- 
polis. The site of Persepolis is marked by a large terrace. 
The other three sides are formed by a retaining wall, 
varying in height. On the west side, a magnificent 
double-stair of very easy steps leads to the top. On this 
terrace are the ruins of a number of big buildings, all 
constructed of dark grey marble. There are huge pillars, 
some of them still stand erect. Tliese ruins for wliich 
the name Sad-Sutun (100 columns) can be traced back 
to the fourth century, are now known as Takht-i-Jamshid. 
They represent the capture of Persepolis and its partial 
destruction by the Macedonian conqueror Alexander. 
Behind Takht-i-Jamshid there are three sepulchres, hewn 
out of the rock in the hill-side, the facades being richly 
ornamented with reliefs. On the opposite side of the 
Pulwar rises a perpendicular wall of rock in which four 
tombs are cut at a considerable lieight from the bottom 
of the valley. The modern Persians call this place 
Naksh-i-Rustam (picture of Rustam) from the Sassanian 
reliefs beneath the opening. The occupiers of these tombs 
were kings. One of the sculptures at Naksh-i-Rustam 
contains an inscription which declares it to be the tomb 
of Darius Hystaspes. 


The earliest foreign notice of India is in the inscrip-* 
tions of the Persian king Darius at Persepolis and Naksh- 
i-Rustam dated c. 515 B.C. Herodotus gives 
Information US Valuable information as to the relation 


about relation 
between India 


between India and Persia which supple- 


and Persia ments the Icss detailed statements of the 


inscriptions. The fragments of the works of 
Ktesias, who was the physician to the Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon in 401 B.C., are not of much value. 
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The buildini>s of IVrsepolis coiiiniciiced with Darius 
I. It was probably under this seheme that Persej)olis 
became the capital of Persia proper. The 
iVrsepXs Dreeks were acquainted with the city when 
it was captured and idundered by Alexan¬ 
der. Tint form l*ers(q)(>lis lirst appears in Cleitar- 
chus, one of the c-arlie'sl historians of Alexander’s 
ex])loits, who be]on»>s to the romantic j^i'oup of tradition 
about Alexander (ArcJui’oJofiical History of Iran by 
Ilerzfeld, p. 45). The ])alaees burnt down by Alexander 
ai"e those now in ruins at Takht-i-Jamshid. In 316 B.C. 
Perse])olis was still the eaj)ital of Persia, as a |)rovinee 
of the Macedonian empire. The city gradually declined 
but the ruins of Aelijemenidac* remaiiu'd as witness to its 
ancient glory. 

The gold coverings a I Persepolis were like I he golden 
domes of the Sin’it(“ Mashhads of Iran and Iraq. 
(Archwological History of Iran l)y Ilerzfeld, p. 22). The 
individual buildings of Per.sepolis were originally com¬ 
plete units in themselves. The house which constituted 
tJie unit of the composition of Persepolis, essentially 
consisted of a portico between two closed rooms and a 
big hall behind. It may be noliciai that l^asargatho is 
distinctly Iranian, whih* Ptasepolis is more cosmopolitan 
not in its essentials but in many details, chiefly of deco¬ 
rations, as rightly pointed by Ilerzfeld. 

The plain of Mervdashl or Merv or Mfirghab in 
which Persepolis is situated has been always fertile. The 
valley and plain of the Bendamir and its 

1 ho mighty . , . r* ,*1 

platform Irihularies are amoiif** the most rertile por- 

tions of Persia and they are of great historic 
interest. The mighty platform at Persepolis which rises 
40 ft. above the plain, forms three sides of a parallelo¬ 
gram. It lies at the base of a rocky row of hills. Dio- 


The mighty 
platform 
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Splendid 

poreh 


dorus Siculus (c. B.C. 50) ^jivcs a oeiicral des(;riptioii of 
this platform (A. W. Williams Jackson, Persia, Past and 
Present, p. 311). The main length of the platform is 
1,500 ft. and its breadth is 900 ft. The workmanship 
resembles that of its forerunner at Pasargadae. Persepolis 
which sujierseded Pasargache existed at the opening of 
the Pulwar into the Bendamir valley. The remains of 
Cyrus, Darius, Xerxt's and other Achaeme- 
nian kings abound in the Bendamir valley 
as well as in that of the Pulwar. 
The splendid porch constituted the entry to the 
great palace, which Avas the chief glory of Persepolis, 
and which was built by Xerxes. Leading upto it is a 
second stair, most richly sculptured. The main wall of 
the terrace some 12 ft. in height, is occupied by three 
rows of bas-reliefs. Those upon the left with chariots 
and horses rejiresent armed men, the guard of the great 
king Darius advancing in triumph to the sound of music. 
Those upon the right divided into groups by sculptured 
cypresses represent the many-tongued peoples of the 
empire, bearing gifts and tributes from every quarter. 
Ascending the sj)lendid stair-case, \A^e find the Hall of 
Xerxes. The palace of Darius included only the living 
rooms of the monarch. At the back of the platform is 
the magnificent Hall of Hundred Columns— 
*’^‘‘** the great Hall of Audience, the largest of all 

Hundred i t 

columns the sculpturcs, wliose roof was sustained by 


100 columns with a great portico on the 
northern side. The bas-reliefs are the finest on the plat¬ 
form and they represent the great king seated on his 
throne, supported by the rows of his subjects. The 
palaces of Persepolis i)roclaimed the grandeur and power 
of Darius. The rock toml)s situated further west, drew 
their inspiration from Egypt. From a distance four 
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cruci-forrii cuttings arc sighted high uj) in tiie face of the 
perpendicular mountain. Externally the tombs are 
identical and represent the facades of a palace with four 
semi-detached columns between which lies the entrance. 
Sir Percy Sykes remarks, “Pei’sia borrowed and borrowed 
truly from the great nations with which she was brought 
into contact, from Babylon, from Assyria, from Egypt 
and from Hellas but she did not copy slavishly. Even 
the Assyrian colossi Lake a secondary ])lace in the superV) 
])alaces built by the architects t)f tlK> Achaimenian mon- 
archs, in which although the thing is limited to the 
gloritication of the great king, the general elfect when 
throjiged with the coui t and army, must have been 
imposing to the most eritical and artistic citizen of 
Athens. Even in its ruins the throne of .Jamshid cliallcji- 
g(*s our wonder and admiration.” The wealth of archi¬ 
tecture of Persejjolis lit's in the magniheeiice of the royal 
palace and sepulchres. It is still consiheuous by the 
absence of any lem])le or religious sancDiary, except 
perhaps the fire-altars near tiu' royal tomlis. Williams 
Jackson has given a descrijition of the Grand Staircase, 
the Portal of Xerxes, the Hall of Hundred Columns etc. 
in his book, entitled 'Persia, Past and Present/ It has 
been rightly remarked that in Persepolis we admire the 
artistic honesty and (wau’ything is clear. Among the 
sculptures of Persepolis a groom is frequently seen as 
leading the king's saddle-horsi*. 



Chapter X 
VlDIi^A 

Vidisa was a famous city in early limes immortalised 
by Krdidasa in his Mcghadnfa. The Vaidisas were the 
]>eoj)le of Vidisa' also ( idled Vaisyami^ar 
'i',which Wiis an old name of Besnafjjar. Accord¬ 
ing' to the Ramdifana ((^Itarakanda, Ch. 121) 
the city was f^iven to .'><drui>'hnii by Kamiichiindiii. Tlu' 
Carudapurana' describes it iis ii city full of wcidth and 
happiness (sarcasdnt pdi.sama nvihuu). It coni.lined 
various countries {nundjatut-pdddklrnmn), j(‘W(“ls (ndnd- 
ratnasa^ndkuldni), bi<* mansions iind [lidiices, prosperous 
and pompous {s(tbhddh ipitn). It was an idx^dc of many 
religions (ndnddhdrtddsd^ndnvUatn). 

Vidisa or Vedisa (Skt. V’iiidisa, \iii(iiisa) is the old 
name of Hesnaj^ar, ii ruined ( ily, situated in the fork of 
the B(‘s or the Vedisii river and the Betwa (Vidravati), 
in the kingdom of Bhopiil, witiiin two miles of Bhilsa. 
According to the Purdna^ Vhiidisa Wiis situated on thi> 
bank of the river Vidisa which took its rise from the 
Paripatra mountain.' The ancient city of Vidisa men¬ 
tioned in the laidcrs’ List (Nos. 254, 278, 500, 521-24, 712, 
780, 784, 818, 885 and 885), identified with Bhilsa in the 
Gwalior State, was situated at a distance of 26 miles 
north-east of Bhojial. It lay at a distance of fifty yoja- 
nas' from Fataliputra.' 

1. Meghaduia y 1, *21*, ‘25 niul 28. 

2. lionibtiy Ed. piiblislKHl i)y Sadtishil) Selli, Ch, 7, sis. 

3. Mcgfiadutiiy Purvamc^'hji, 25 si. 

4. Law, Gen, oj Earl if Buddhisw, 35. 

5. One yojana " about seven miles. 


B. Mahahndhivainsa, 98 99. 
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According to Ihc Pali Legend of Asoka the way from 
Pataliputra to IJjjayani lay through the town of Vedisa.' 
There is every reason to believe that Vidisa was included 
in the kingdom of Avanti.' In the Mdrkandeyainirana 
we have mention of Vidisa. as one of the Aparanta neigh¬ 
bours of AvanlL It is definitely known that the domi¬ 
nions of Puyyamitra, the foumhr of the 5suhga dynasty, 
extended to the riven- Narmada and included Vidisa, 
Pataliputra, and Ayodhya. But e-ve-n if Avanti was 
included in the fsuhga empire, Ujjayini must have yielded 
place to Vidisa as the vicci-egal headquarlers. 

Vieii.sa was the capital of Kaslcrn Malwa.' It re¬ 
mained as the wcsicrn capital of Pusyamitra and Agni- 

, , mitia of Ihc tsuiiya d\nasl\. .According 

t'tinila) <ity 

to the Me<lha(h(la (vs. 25-20) it was the 
capital of tlu;* Da.sarna country.' whii-h was one of the 
sixt(?cn jdiiapatlas of Jamiualvipa. I-'rom the A'indhya- 
])ada the cloud messengea- was to proci-cd to the country 
of Da.sarna in tin- direction of vvhie-h la\' the well-known 
capital city f)f Vidi.sa on the Vetravati. The Dasaiaias 
wh(j figure in the Mahdbliarala' as one of the tribe's who 
ibught with the Prinelavas in the great Kuruk.setra war, 
eee'e'upicel the* site em the* rive*r Da.'sarna vvhie-h can still 

i. S(i)nantapasacli^^d, p. 70; I tit ni}/t gucch(iHt(j Vcdisaimilin a m i)atva. 

V. liRW, rjjtiyifu ui Ancient India, (iwalior Archju'oloj^ical Department 
piihlication, p. 4. 

H. llaythatKilmri, Political Jlislonf, Mh K<1., p, BOS. 

4. lihandarkar, Cannichad Lectures, 1921, p. 88. 

5. CuinbridUc llislonj of India, J, p. 523. 

6. Mahdbhdrala, Adiparva (’XllI, ; Xantiparva, LX1X« 2707-8 ; 

tJdyogaparva, CXC'A'XCIll ; Hln.smaparv'a, IX, 348, 350, 303 ; ( 1'. Mdrkandeya- 
pnrdna, 57, 52-55 ; Me^ihadnia, I, 24, 25. and 28. 

7. Mahdvastu, I, 34 ; Liditavisfara, Lerrmntn Kd., p. 22 ; Sarvasmin 
d (I m hu dtn pc Sodasaja n ajni desu . 

8. Karnaparva, C'h. 22, 3 ; lihismaptirva, (1is. 95, 41, 143; Dronnparva, 
(’hs. 2.5, 35. 
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be traced in the modern Dhasan river' that flows through 
Bundelkhand rising in Bhopal and emptying into the 
Betwa river or the Vetrav’^ati."' There were two countries 
by the name of Dasarna : western Dasarna' representing 
eastern Malwa and the kingdom of Bhopal, and eastern 
Dasarna' forming a part of the Chattisgadh district in 
the C’entral Provinces. The Markondeya Pur ana (57. 
21-25) refers lo the Dasarna river which gave its name 
to the country through which it flowed.' The modern 
Dhasan (also known as the Dashau river) with which 
it has been identilied near Saugor, flows between the 
Betwa (\"etravati) and the Kcai, an imjjortaiit tributary 
of the Yamuna below the Vetravati known to Arrian as 
the river Cainas, The same Parana (57. 19-20) mentions 
Vidisa and Vetravati' among other rivers issuing from the 
Vidisa and Pai’ipatra mountain. Tlie river Vidisa" must 
Vetravati 1)0 connected with the town Vidisa on the 

Vetravati, which was one of the live hundred 
rivers flowing from the Himalayas as mentioned in the 
Milinda-Panho.’ The temple of Bhailaswami which was 
situated on the Vetravati at Bhilsa in the Gwalior State, 
84 miles from Bhopal and 8 miles from Sane hi, must have 
given rise to the name of the Bhilsa town.'" According to 


1. It is connected tvith Jtik.savnnta (Onxenton)—Law, Gcographival 
Essays, p. 108, 

2. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, ]). 375. 3. Mahdbharata, Ch. 82. 

4. Mahabh,, Ch. 30. 5. JASB., lfK)5, pp. 7, 14. 

G. ('f. MahdbJtdraia, II, 5 10. 

7. Tb<‘ wafer of this riAcr was ffood for drinkiiiff puriiose. Its waves 
rippled in joy indicated by their murmuring noise (Meghaduta, II. 26 ; Cf. Jdt, 
IV, p. 388). Thi.s river flows into the Yamuna. It was much used and many 
tooth-sticks were found in it left })y the hatliers after ablution {Jut, No. 4B7). 
Iletween this river and Ujjayini lay the river Nirvindhya (Law, Geographical 
Essays, p. 114 ; Thorton’s (lazctiecr, (iwalior and Bhopal ; Meglmduia, I, 28 
29 ; Cf. Bhdg aval a pur aria., IV. 14-15). 

8. Mdrkandeyap., LVII, 20. 

9. Trenckner Ed., p. 114 — lliwavantapahbatd pancanadlsaldni sandaiiLi, 
10. EL, XXIV, Part V, .Tanuary, 1988, p. 23L 
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Pargiter Vidisa was one among many small kingdoms into 
which the Yadavas appear to have been divided.' There 
was a place called Karpasigrama" (occurring 
in three inscribed labels on the railing of the 
Sahchi Stupa I) in the neighbourhood of 
Vidisa and certainly within Akaravanti noted for cotton 
and cotton industries. 


Neighbouring 

village 


Since the time of Asoka it became an important 
centre of Buddhism and later on of Vaisnavism. It came 
into prominence for the first time in Buddhism in con- 
^ nection with the viceroyalty of Asoka. The 

Jniijortaiue . t i • p • p 

importance of Viciisa, the chief city of 
Dasarna, was due to its central position on the lines of 
communication between the seaports of the western 
coast and Pataliputra, and between Pratisthana and 
Sravasti." Vidisa (Vedisanagara or Vessanagara) was a 
halting place on the Daksinapatha. 

Vidisa was famous for ivory work.* One of the 
sculptures at Sahchi was the work of the ivory-workers 
of Vidisa.’ The Perlplus mentions Dosarene as famous 
for ivory." This city was also famous for sharp-edged 
swords.^ 


The sixteen brahmin pupils of Bavari visited Vedisa 
among other places." The Skanda Purdna' refers to 
Vidisa as a tlrtha or holy place which should 
history he visitcd after visiting Somesvara. There 

were 18 donors belonging to Vidisa who 
contributed substantially towards the construction of 


1. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 273 and fn. 7, 

2. Luders’ List Nos. 2G0, 515 ; Law, Vjjayim, p, 8. 

3. CHL, p. 523. 4. Ibid., p. 082. 5. Ibid,, p. G43. 

0. Schoff, The Perlplus of the Erythraean sea, pp. 47, 253. 

7. Jdtaka, III, 338 —Dasannaham tikhinadhdravi asim. 

8. Suttanipdta, v.s. 1000-1013. 

G* Vanigabasi Ed., pp. 2707-68. 
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Buddhist reli^^ious ediiices at Bhilsa.' In tlie Barliut 
Stupa the votive label on the Pillar No. 1 shoAvs that it 
was the gift of Capadevi, wife of Bevatiniitra, a lady 
from Vidisa. There are also references to the gift of 
Vasistiu, the wife of Venimitra from Vidisa,' the gift of 
Phagudeva from Vidisa; the gift of Anurfidha from 
Vidisa the gift of Aryama from Vidisa and the gift 
of Bhutaraksita from Vidisa." The Nilakanthesvara 
temple at Udayapura in Bhilsa has been referred to in the 
Udayapura prasasti which is engraved on a slab of stone.' 
The Vcdisagiri-mahavihara which is said to have been 
built by Asoka's wife Deva for the residence of her son," 
was probably the first Buddhist religious foundation 
which was followed by the erection of Stupas at Sahehi, 
five and a half miles south-west from Bhilsa. Mahimla 
the son of Asoka by Devi stayed in this mf)nastery for 
a month." He came here to see his mother who welcomed 
her dear son and fed him with food prepared by hers<’lf." 
He w’cnt to Ceylon from the Vedisa niountain. " Vedisa 
also contained a monastery called Hatthajhakiiraina.' 

Vidisa is well known for its toja-s Avhich include (1) 
Sanehi toj)es, five and a half miles to the south-west of 
Bhilsa ; (2) Sonai’i topc's, six miles to the south-west of 
Sanehi ; (3) Satdhara to})es, three miles from Sonari ; 

1. Luder.s’ Li.st, (feogrnfthical IihIux for rfferetice.s. 

2. Barua and Siiiha, Barhnt Inscripiiona, p. —Vedisa Cdpudevupa 
{Cdpdclevayd) Revatiniitabhdriydya pathaino thablio dCinam. 

3. Barua and Sinha. Barhul hiserijflions, p. 35 — Vedisa Vdsiihiyd Veiimi 
tabhdriydya ddnam, 

4. Ihid.f p. —Vedisa Pha^udcvasa ddnaru ; Vedisa Anurddhydya ddnatn. 

5. Ibid., p. 17 — Vedisa Aiynndya da navi. 

G. Ibid., p. 20— Vedisdlo BhvUirakhitasa ddiiavi. 

7. Epi^raphia Indica, 1. 233. 

8. Thupavamsa, p. 41-. 

0. DJpa, VI, 15 ; XU, 14, 35 ; SamantapdsdfUkd, 1, 70, 71 ; Cf. Mabdvanisi 
Comrny, p. 321. 

10. Malid-camsa, Ch. 13 v.s. G-11 ; Dlpa, (’h. G, 15-17 ; Ch. 12, v. 14. 

11. Ma]iilh(id}iiv., IIG ; Thupa, 43. 12. Mnhdbodhivarnsa, p. 1G^ 
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(4) Bhojpur topes, six miles to the south-south-east of 
Bhilsa ; and (5) Andher topes, nine miles to the east- 
south-east of Bhilsa.' Revatimitra was probably a 
member of the Suhga-Mitra family stationed at Vidisa. 


The inscription on a stone column at Besnagar, dis¬ 
covered by J. H. Marshall, Director General of Archaeo- 
„ logy in India, records the erection of a 

Inscription on columri surmounLecl by Garuda in honour of 
a stone Krsiia-Vasudeva by the Greek ambassador 

column . * * ‘ 

Heliodoros, son of Dion, when he had been 
crowned twelve years.' Heliodoros, an inhabitant of 
Taxila, was sent by the Greek king Antialcidas to the 
court of king Kautsiputra-Bhagal)hadra who was appa¬ 
rently reigning at Vidisa. Although a Greek he was 
called a Bhagavata, who according to V. A. Smith, is 
credited wth a long reign of thirty-two years." On this 
column he caused to be incised some teachings of his new 
religion which he probably embraced at Vidisa. These 
teachings are contained in two lines engraved on the other 
side of the column. The Bhagavata of the Furapas may 
be the corrupt form of Bhagabhadra who was a Suhga 
prince reigning at Vidisa, probably as yuvaraja, just as 
one of his predecessors Agniniitra was during the reign 
of his father Pu.syamitra, as we learn from Kalidasa^s 
Malaxnkdgnimitra. Bhagavata, i.e., Bhagabhadra has been 
assigned by V. A. Smith to circa 108 B.C.* The atten¬ 
tion of J. H. Marshall who examined the ancient site of 
Vidisa was drawn to a stone-column standing near a 
large mound, a little to the north-east of the main site, 
and separated from it by a branch of the Betwa river. 


1. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, p. 7. 

V, Archaeological Survey Report, I, 1918-1914, Part II, p. 100» 
8. Early History of India, 4th Ed., p. 214. 

Voh XXIII, 104-106. 

30 
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The shaft of tlie column is a monolith, octagonal at the 
base, sixteen sided in Ihe middle, and thirty-two sided 
above with a garland dividing ilie upper and middle por¬ 
tions. The (capital is of the Persepolitan bell-shaped type 
with a massive abagus surmounting it, and the whole is 
crowned with a palm-leaf ornament of strangely unfami¬ 
liar design. This column has been worshipped by })il- 
grims from generation to generation. Marshall thinks 
that the column was many centuries earlier than the 
Gupta era.' King Bhagabhadra mentioned in the ins¬ 
cription was the son of a lady belonging to Benares 
(Kd slputrasa). Fleet has taken Kahputrasa to mean 
that he was the son of a lady of the people of Kasi, or 
the son of a daughtei- of a king of Kasi." 

The Jsakyas took shelter at V'idisa being afraid of 
Vidudabha." Asoka halted at the city of Vidisa, while 
he was on his way to Ujjayini to join the 
liistory po^t of Maiirya viceroy (npardjd) of Avanti.' 

Here he married Devi, who was endowed 
with signs of great persons and a x^^ung daughter’ of a 
banker named Deva belonging to Vidisa. According to 
the Mahdhodhivamsa (pp. 98-110) she was honoured as 
Vedisamahadevi and represented as a l^akya princess. 
Devi was taken to Djjayini where she gave birth to a 
son named Mahinda and two years later, a daughter 
named Sahghamitta." Devi stayed at Vidisa, but her 

1. J.R.A.S., 1900, pp. 1053-56. 

2. Ibid., 1910, pp. 141-42. 

3. Mafiabodhivautsa, p. 98. 

4. Samaniapasddika, I, p. 70. 

5. Mahdvamsa Cotnmy., 1 , p. —Vedisagirinajj^are Devanamakassa 
settkissa f^hare riivasam upaKantva tassa seUkissa dhitaram lakkhanasam- 
pHnnam yobiiaiiappattam Vedisadevim nama kumarikam disva taya patiba- 
ddhacitto matapitunam kathapetva tarn tehi dinnam pa^ilabhitva taya saddhim 
samvasam kappesi. 

6 . Mahdbodhxvamsat 98-99 ; Thupav,, 48 . 
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children accompanied their father wlien he came to Pata- 
liputra and seized the throne. Sah<ihamitta was oiven 
in marria^^e to 7\<>iiibrahma, a nephew of Asoka (hliagi- 
neyyo-sister’s son),’ and a son was born to them called 
Sumana. Dr. Bariia rii^htly points out that the Sanskrit 
legends and the inscrij)tions of Asoka are silent on this 
point.’’ Vedisamahadevi was by his side at the time of 
Asoka’s coronation.' Dr. Barua thinks that the Vidisa 
residence of Devi favours the idea of having separate 
family establishments for individual wives at different 
towns'’ 

The Besnagar insciij)tion testities to the existence of 
diplomatic relations between the Greek king of Taxila 
and the king of Vidisa.’ The Raghuvainsa (XV. 36) 
says that the two sons of Satrughna named Satrughatin 
and Subahu, were [)ut in charge of Mathura and Vidisa. 
Aviksit, son of Karandliama, the ruler of Vaisrili, had a 
great conflict with the king of Vidisa and was captured. 
Karandhama rescued his son. Pargiter holds that the 
Markandeyapurana (121-31) makes this conflict grf)AV out 
of a fiimifanivara at Vidisa." About the time of Karan- 
dhanui, the ruler of Vkiisali, Paravrit, king of the Yadava 
branch, placed his two youngest sons at Vidisa and not in 
Videha.’ 

It is with th(' kingdom of Vidisa that the ^uhgas 
are especially associated in literature and inscriptions." 

1. Mafiai^atnsa , \, p. KiB. 2. Asoku and his InscriptlonSy j)p. 51-52. 

B. Ibid,, p. 5B. 4. I\)id,, j>. 5.'?. 

5. Camhridgv Hislorii oj India, p. 558. 

0. Ancient Indian Historical T raditioii, )). 2(>8 r.ii. 4. 

7, Ibid., pp. 2GS (iO. The Mdrt^andeyapurdna (('iinlo CXXII, vs. 20-21) 
makes this point clear by rehiting: that whem Vaishlini, the daiifthlcr of the 
Vaidisa king named Visala, was wailing for the proper moment at her svayam- 
vara, Ktirandliama’s son named Aviksila carried lu'r off. Ihe same Pu dna 
further relates that Aviksit a was caiJtured ])y unrighteousness. All the kings 
in eomivany with king Visnia entered the Vaidisa city cheerfully, taking him 
hound. 

8. JRAS., K)00, pp. 105B-5G. 
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The Mdlavikdgniniitra refers to the love of Agnimitra, 
king of Viclisa and a viceroy of his father Pusyamitra/ 
for Malavikii, a princess of Vidarbha, (Berar) living at his 
court in disguise. Tliere was a war in 170 B.C. between 
Vidisa and Vidarbha in wliich the former was victorious. 
Madhavasena, a cousin of Yajiiasena, and a partisan of 
Agnimitra, was arrested and kept in custody by Yajfia- 
sena’s warden, when the former was on his way to 
Vidisa. This led the Suhga monarch Agnimitra to ask 
Virasena to attack Vidarbha. Yajhasena was defeated 
and the kingdom of Vidarbha was divided between the 
two cousins." After ruling Vidisa as his father’s viceroy, 
Agnimitra was his successor as suzerain for eight years.' 

The king at Vidisa was the son of Kasi, i.e., a princess 
from Benares."* The fsuhgas ruled originally as feuda¬ 
tories of the Mauryas at Vidisa.' Both Pusyamitra and 
Agnimitra belonged to Vidisa. 

The Purdnas preserve a tradition w'hich avers that 
when the Suhga rule ended, one Sisunandi began to rule 
Vidisa. They lead us to think that the residual power 
of the Sufigas lingered at Vidisa side by side with the 
suzerainty of the Kanvas. It is generally assumed that 
at first Vidisa and subsequently Ujjayini became the 
official headquarters of Candragupta II.' 

In ancient Vidisa copper kdrsdpaiia was the standard 
money from slightly before the rise of the Mauryas to at 
Coins at Icast the beginning of the Gupta supremacy, 

i.e., for upwards of 600 years.’ Punch- 
marked coins were found at Besnagar (ancient Vidisa) 


1. Mdlavikdgnimitra, Act V, 20. 

2. Law, Indological Studies, Part I, p. 50. 

3. CHL, p. 520. 4. Ibid., p, 522. 5. Ibid., p. 522. 

6. Kaychaudhuri, Political History, p. 468. 

7. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1021, p. 88. 
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which had its own individual marks on its coinage. They 
contained strata reaching down to the 4th century A.D.* 
The kdrsdpanas found at Besnagar seem to have been 
struck on river bank. A zig-zag sign appears on them 
denoting a river bank.’ Dr. Bhandarkar opines that 
owing to the enhancement of the price of copper the 
weight of copper kdrsdpanas was reduced at some periods 
in the ancient town of Vidisa.' 


1. Ibid., p. 185 


‘i. Ibid., jip. IWHOI 


Ibid., p. Itil. 



Chapter XI 
AVANTT 


Importanoo 


The people of Avanti were one of the most powerful 
of the Ksatriya elans in aneient India. They oeeu]>ied 
the territory which lay north of the Vindhya 
mountains. They were one of tlie four chief 
monarchies in India when Buddhism arose and were later 
absorbed into the Moriyan empire.' They were an 
ancient people as the Mahabhdrala points out. Their 
dual monarchs, Vinda and Anuviiula, led Duryodhana’s 
army in tlie battle of Kuruksetra. Beally speaking the 
Avantis made up one-fifth of the entire Kuru 
host.' Vinda and Anuvinda were great 
warriors accomplislied in })attles, of firm 
strength and prowess, and were two of the 
best chariot-warriors. They used to fight 
with maces, bearded darts, swords and long 
spears.’ They figurcfl very jnominently in the course of 
the whole war and performed many glorious and heroic; 
deeds. They rendered great and useful service to the 
Kaurava cause both by their individual prowess and 
generalship, as well as by the numerous army consisting 
of forces of all descri])tions that they led to battle. They 
supported Bhisma in the early stage of the battle." They 
led an attack against the mighty Arjuna. They fought 
very bravely with the mighty Iravat, son of Arjuna. 
They attacked Dhristadyumna, the Generalissimo of the 
Pandavas. They surrounded Arjuna and fought Bhima- 


The paii 
played by 
the Avantis 
in the 
Kuruksel ra 
war 


1. j^salms of the Brethren, p. 107, N, 1. 2. Mbh, V, 19. 2k 

Jhifl, V, IBG. k Jhid.. VI, 1(i ; II, 17 etc*. 5. IhuL, 50. 
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Thfir 

ma rriaj^»^c 
relations 


sena/ Thus they fought bravely in the field until they 
laid down their lives at the hands of Arjuna according 
Lo some” or at the hands of Bhima according to others." 

According to the Matsya-Piirmia (Ch. 43) the Avantis 
originated from the Ilaihaya dynasty' of which Kartta- 
viryarjuna was the most glorious ruler. 
th^rAvani'f.s^ There were marital relations between the 
royal families of the Avantis and the ruling 
dynasty of the Yadus. Rajyadhidevd, a Yadu princess, 
was married to the kijig of Avanti.’ She 
gave birth to two sons, Vdnda and Upa- 
vinda, who are most probably to be identi¬ 
fied with the heroic Avanti princes, Vinda 
and Anuvinda, whose mighty deeds in the Kuriiksetra 
battle are recorded in the Mahdbhdrata.^ 

It is interesting to note that the country of Avanti 
much of which consisted of rich land had been colonised 
or conquered by the Aryan tribes who came 
The name dowii the Tiidus Valley and turned. east 
of Avanti from the Gulf of Kutch. It was called 
Avanti as late as the second century A.D. 
as we find in Rudradaman’s inscription at Junagadh, 
but from the 7th or 8ti\ century onwards it was called 
Malava.' 

Avanti, which was the ancient name of Malwa," was 
one of the flourishing kingdoms of ancient India and one 
of the sixteen great territories (niahdjana- 

Avanti one of t i 

the sixteen padas) 01 llie Jambudiiia. It was known to 

mahajana- Celebrated grammarian Panini who men¬ 

tions it in one of his sutras (IV. 1.176) and 


1. Ibid., VI, 102 and 113. 2. Ibid., VII, 99. 

8. Ibid., XI, 22. 

4. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Traditionf pp. 102, 267. 

6. Vi^u-Purdna, IV, 12 ; Agni-Purdna, Ch. 275. 

6. Cf. Vimu-Purana, IV, 14. 7. Buddhist Inditip p. 28. 

8. Cf. Kathdsm'itsdgara, Ch. XIX. 
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jy 4 "V i/i ^ Tt is jiicutioi^ad in the Bh4i^uv(it(ij)u 

also to Patamb. . «„ qi) as a citv Tl . 

X 45 31; X. 58,80: XL 23, 6, 23,31) as a at}. Jhe 
' ’ Skanda-Purana (Ch. I, 19-23) refers to il as 

a holy city. The country produced ahiin- 
dance of food and the people were wealtJiy 
and prosperous.* Tt was here that the Paii 
language in which the books of the ITina- 
yana Buddhists have been written was, according to sonic, 
probably a mixed form of speecli and it was elaborated 
in Avanti or Gandhara." 


AvaiitJ, a holy 
city, wealthy 
and pros¬ 
perous 


Avanti was a great centre of Buddhism. Several of 
the most earnest and zealous adherents of the Norm 
(dhamma) either were born or resided here, 
A great e.g., Abliayakumara,* Isidasi,' Isidatta,' 

Buddhism Dhammapala,' Sonakutikanna,* and espe¬ 

cially Mahakaceayana.” Mahakaccayana 
was born at Ujjayini in the family of the chaplain (puro- 
hita) of King Canda Pajjota. He learnt the three Vedas 
and after his father’s death he became the chaplainr He 
went to the Buddha who taught him the Norm with such 
effect that, at the end of the lesson, he with his attendants 
was established in saintship with thorough grasp of letter 
and meaning. It was through his effort that he suceeeded 
in establishing Pajjota in the faith.'" Mahakaccayana 
himself being a native of Avanti worked with zeal for the 
diffusion of the new faith amongst his countrymen. The 
great success of his missionary activity in his native 


1, Mahdbhdsya, 4*. 1. 1. p, 3(i. 

2. Anguitara Nikdya, IV, 252, 256, 261. 

8. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, I, 282. 

4. Theragdthd Commy., 89. 5. Therigdiiid Commy,, 261-4. 

6. Theragdthd, 120. 7. Ibid,, 204. 

8. Ibid., 869 ; JJddna, V. 6. 

9. Samyutta Nikdya, III, 9 ; IV, 117 ; Anguttara Nikdya, I, 28 ; V, 46 ; 
Majjhima Nikdya, IH, 228. 

10. Psalms of the Brethren, 288~l^. 
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province is somewhat explained by the fact of his initial 
success in converting the ruler of the country, Canda 
Pajjota. He while dwelling at Avanti so successfully 
explained in detail the meaning of a stanza mainly deal¬ 
ing with Kasinas (objects of meditation), to a female lay 
disciple named Kali that she was very much satisfied 
with his explanation. He also satisfied a householder of 
Avanti named Haliddikani by his explanation of a stanza. 
The same devout and inquisitive householder again 
apjiroached him for the elucidation of some of the knotty 
points of the Buddhist doctrine and he made them clear 
to him.' Mahakaccayana used to be present whenever 
any sermon was delivered by the Buddha on the Norm. 
The monks used to keep a seat reserved for him^ It is, 
therefore, clear that the followers of Buddhism in the 


western province of Avanti must have been very numerous 
and influential at the same time, showing that under the 
energetic ministration of the Thera Maliakaceayana the 
new doctrine of peace and emancijiation had spread far 
and wide over the province. 

Mahavira, the great propounder of the Jaina faith, 
is said to have performed some of his penances in the 
country of Avanti. The capital of Avanti, 


Mahavira’.s 
visits to 
Avanti 


Ujjayini, was also visited by him where he 
performed penances in a cemetery when 


lludra and his wife tried in vain to interrupt 


him." 


One of the sacred places of the Lihgayat sect is 
situated in Avanti at Ujjayini (IJjjeni) which is fre- 
Lingayat itine- qucntly visitcd by the Lihgayat itinerant 

rant ascetics’ , • ., 4 

frequent visits Q.SC0L1CS. 


1. Samyutta Nikayu, IV, 115-16. 

2. Dhammapada Commentary^ II, 176-77. 

B. Stevenson, The Hea7'i of Jainism, 33. 

4. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, 227. 
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The Pradyotas were kings of Avanti. King Canda 
Pajjota (Canda Pradyota) was a contemporary of the 
Buddha. In Buddlia’s time the king of 
hiliorr* Madhnra was styled Avantiputta showing 

that on his mother’s side he was connected 
with the royal family of Ujjayini.' Ujjayini played an 
important part in the political history of India. Under 
the Pradyotas, it rose to a very high position and its power 
and prowess were feared even by the great emperors of 
Magadha. Ajatasatru fortified his capital Rajagrha in ex¬ 
pectation of an attack about to be made by king Pajjota of 
Ujjenl. A matrimonial alliance was established between 
Matrirnonini the royal families of Kausambi and Avanti. 
aiiiiiiipp Pajjota, king of Avanti, grew angry and was 

Kausambi determined to attack Udena, king of Kos- 

and Avanti ambi. knowiiig that he (Udena) surpassed 
him in glory. Pajjota got an elcjihant made of wood 
and concealed in it sixty warriors. Knowing that Udena 
had a special liking for fine elephants, Pajjota had inform¬ 
ed him by spies that a matchless ami glorious elephant 
could be found in the frontier forest. Udena came to 


Matrimonial 
alliance 
between 
Kausambi 
and Avanti 


the forest and, in the pursuit of the priz(', he became se¬ 
parated from his retinue and was made captive. While 
a captive he fell in love with Vasuladatta, King Pajjota’s 
daughter. Taking advantage of Pajjota’s absence from 
his kingdom, he fled from his kingdom with Vasuladatta. 
Udena managed to reach his kingdom taking Vasuladatta 
with him. He made her his queen.' 


In the 4th century B.C. Ujjeni became subject to 
Magadha. Asoka, Candragupta’s grandson, was stationed 


J. D. R, Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 53. 

2. Cf. Buddhist India, pp. 4-7 and Bhasa’s Svapnavusavadatid. 
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at Ujjain as viceroy of the Avanti country.' The first 
separate Rock Edict of Asoka refers to Ujjayini where¬ 
from the mahdmdtras were sent by the royal prince 
(kumdra). In the Inscriptions of Asoka, the Bhojas and 
the Rstika—Rastrika territories and their offshoots were 
placed outside the territorial limits of the then Maurya 
province of Avanti." Vikramaditya, the celebrated kinj? 
of Ujjain, expelled the Scythians and thereafter esta¬ 
blished his power over the j^reater part of India. He 
restored the Hindu monarchy to its ancient splendour.’ 
In later times some of the ruling families of Avanti made 
a mark in Indian history. - Dharmapala of the Pala 
dynasty dethroned Indrayudha and installed in his place 
Cakrayudha with the assent of the neighbouring northern 
powers of the Avantis, the Bhojas and the Yavanas.^ The 
Paramara dynasty of Malwa (anciently known as Avanti) 
was founded by Uj)endra or Krisnaraja early in the 9th 
century. Munja who was famous for his learning and 
eloquence was not only a patron of poets but liimself a 
poet of no mean reputation. Munja’s ne]>liew, the famous 
Bhoja, ascended the throne of Dhara which was in those 
days the capital of Malwa and ruled gloriously for more 
than forty years. Until the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A.D. the Paramara dynasty of Malwa lasted as 
a purely local power. In this century this dynasty was 
superseded by the chiefs of the Tomara clan, who were 
followed in their turn by the Cauhan kings from wlioiTi 
the crown passed to the Moslem kings in 1401 A.D. 

Avanti or Avantika according to the Brahmdndapu- 
rdna (IV. 40.91) became a great commercial centre. 

1. Smith, Asoka, 235. 

2. Barua, Asoka and his inscriptions, Ch. III. 

3. McCrindle, Ancient India, 154-55. 

4. Smith, Early History of India, 4th Ed. 418, 
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Here met the three routes, from the western coast with 
Avanti, a ifs sca-ports Surparaka (Sopara) and Bhri- 
great commer- gukaccha (Broach), from tlie Deccan and 
ciai centre from Sravasti in Kosala (Oudh). The 

Periplus of the Erythrsean Sea (Sec. 48) points out 
that from Ozene (Ujjain) was brought down to Barygaza 
commodities for local consumption or export to other 
parts of India, e.g., onyx-stones, porcelain, fine muslins, 
mallow-tinted cotton, etc. 


Avanti was also a great centre of learning. The 
Hindu astronomers reckoned their first meridian of longi¬ 
tude from iUjjayini and the dramas of 
• Avfinii, a Krdidasa were performed on the occasion of 
leTrnTng* the Spring Festival l.^efore its Viceregal 
Court, c. 400 A.D.* Nine famous persons 
known as Navaratna (nine gems) adorned the court of 
Vikramaditya, king of Ujjayini. 


Ujjayini, the capital of Avanti, which is situated on 
the Sipra, a tributary of the Carmanvati (Chambal), is 
the modern Ujjain in Gwalior in Central 
India. Avanti roughly corresponds to modern 
Malwa, Nimar, and the adjoining parts 
of the Central provinces. It was divided 
into two parts: the northern having its capital at Ujja¬ 
yini and the southern having its capital at Mahismati. 
The Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman I speaks of 
two Akaravamtis, namely, eastern (purva) and western 
(apara). Ujjayini was built by Accutagami."' Accord¬ 
ing to the Avantya-khanda of the Skanda-Purdna (Chap. 
43), the great god Mahadeva after destroying the great 
demon called Tripura visited Avantipura, the capital of 
the Avantis, which, in honour of the great victory obtain- 


Name and 
location of 
Ujjayini, the 
capital of 
Avanti 


1. Rapson, Ancient India, 175. 

2. Dlpavamsa (Oldenberg), 57. 
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ed by the god, came to be known as Ujjayini. This city 
was visited by the Chinese pilgrim. Yuan 
Chinese pilgrim s Chwang, in the 7th century A.D. According 
Ujjayini h) lilm Ujjayini was about 6,000 li in circuit. 

It was a populous city. There were several 
convents but they were mostly in ruins. There were many 
priests. The king belonged to tlie Brahmin caste. Not 
far from the city there was a stupa.' 

The coins current in Ujjain have a special mark. On 
some of the rare coins the word Ujeniya is incised in 
Brahmi characters of the 2nd century B.C. 
Ujjayini coins Generally on one side is found a man with 
a symbol of tlie sun and on the other is seen 
the sign of Ujjain. On some coins, a bull within a fence 
of the Bodhi tree or the Sumeru hill or the figure of the 
Goddess of Fortune is seen on one side. Some coins of 
Ujjain are quadrangular while others are round." Square 
copper Moghul coins were struck in this city iipto the 
time of Shah Jahan I.' The class of round coins found at 
Ujjain display a special symbol, the ‘cross and balls’ known 
as the Ujjain symbol." 


1. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, 270, 

2. R. D. Banerjee, Pracina Mudrd, 108. 

8. Brown, Coins of India, 87. 

4. Ibid,, 20, 



Chapter XII 

THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAIN 


The Himalaya mountain was known in ancient times 
as Himavan, Himacala/ Himavantapradesa, Himadri and 
Haimavata. This mountain which is called the Parvata- 
raja and Najjadhiraja" is mentioned in the Atharvavcda 
XII. 1. II ; Rig Veda, (X. 121, 4), TaiUiriyasamhitd (V. 
6, 11, 1), Vdjasaneylsamhitd (XXIV. 30; XXV. 12) and 
Aitareya Brdhmana (VIII, 14, 3). The Kurmapurdna 
(30.45-48) refers to it. In the Epics and Puranas the 
Himalaya mountain is classed both as a Varsaparvata and 
a Maryadaparvata. According to the Mahdbhdrata 
(Vanaparva, Ch. 253) the Haimavata region was situated 
just to the west of Nepal {Nepdlavisaya) and according 
to the same epic it mainly comprised the Kulindavisaya 
(Ptolemy’s Kunindrae), representing the region of high 
mountains in which the sources of the Ganges, Jumna and 
Sutlej lay. It may thus be taken to include the similar 
hill-states and some parts of Dehra Dun. The author of 
the Mdrkandeyapurdna (54, 24 ; 57, 59) knew the Hima¬ 
layan mountain to have stretched from sea to sea like the 
string of a bow.' This statement of the Markandeya- 
purana is supported by the Mahdbhdrata (VI. 6. 3) and 
Kunvdrasambhava (1.1.). The two loftiest mountains, 
the Kailasa and the Himalaya (Himavan) stand to the 
south of the Meru (Sumeru or Sineru) mountain.* These 
two mountains stretch east and west and extend into the 

1. Padmapiirdna, IJttarakhanda, 85-38* 

2. Anguttara, I, 52 ; Cf. Kdlikd Purdna, Ch. 14, 51 ; Kumdrasamhhava, I, 1. 

3. Kdrmukasya yathd gunah. 

4. Yoginitantra, I, 1 ; 1, 12 ; Mdrkan^eya Purdna, Ch. 54, V. 28. 
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ocean/ The Kailasa mountain frequently mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature was on the north of the middle portion 
of the Himalayan range." 

In Bana’s Kadambari (§1. 16) this mountain was 
white with crystals or made up of crystal rocks. Arjuna 
subdued the mount Hemakuta in order to complete the 
Rajasuya sacrifice, as we learn from the Harsacarita of 
Bana (Ch. VII). The Himalaya is described in the 
Kundla Jdtaka,' as a vast region, 500 leagues in height 
and 3000 leagues in breadth. Asvaghosa refers to the 
Himalaya and places the Madhyadesa between this 
mountain and Paripatra." The Lord Siva who dwelt on 
the peaks of the Kailasa and Himalaya, was propitiated 
by the songs of the two Nagas.* 

The Mainaka mountain was a part of the great Hima¬ 
layan range. It was near Kailasa.' There also existed 
a mountain called the Daddara in the Himalayan region.^ 
There were four ranges of mountains in it with a forest 
and a natural lake.® Near the Himalaya there was 
another mountain called the Dhammaka where a hermi¬ 
tage was built with a cottage for the first Buddha Dipam- 
kara." A mountain named Candagiri stood by the side 
of the Himalayas and close by there was a great forest.'" 

The eastern Himalayan region extending up to Assam 
and Manipur roughly constituted the Haimavata division 
of the Jambudvipa in respect of which Asoka introduced 
the Nabhakas and Nabhapamtis in his R. E. XIII." The 
Elder Majjhima was sent to the Himalaya to propagate 

1. Pargiter, Markandaya Furdna, p. 277. 

2. Ibid,, p. 376, 3. Jdtaka No. 536. 

4. Saundaranandakdvya, II, v, 62. 

5. Pargiter, Markandcya Furdna, p. 132. 

6. Mahdbhdrata, Subhaparva, III, 58 60 ; Vanaparva, CXXXV, 106045. 

7. Jdtaka, III, p. 16. 8. Ibid,, IV, p. 838. 

9. Buddhavarhsa, II, v. 29. 16. Mahdvastu, III, 130. 

11, Barua, Asoka and his Inscriptions, Part I, p. 101. 
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Buddhism/ He converted the hordes of Yakkhas Jivinj^f 
in this mountain. The people mostly used to worship 
the violent and most powerful Yakkhas. They were 
given to understand the doctrine of the Buddha as ex¬ 
plained by live Elders." The Paulastya rMvsasas are 
connected with the Himalaya mountain.' According to 
the Markandeyapurdria' the raksasas were found on the 
top of the Kailasa. The Himalayan region {Himavanta- 
pradesa) of the Jambudvipa (continent of India) exten¬ 
ded northwards according to tiie Pali accounts, as far as 
the south side of the Ml. Sumcru (Pali Sineru). The 
southern boundary of the Haimavata division of India is 
indicated by the Kiilsi set of Rock Edicts, the Asokan 
monoliths at Nigliva, Lumbini, and those in the district 
of Champaran. The Himalayan region {Haimavatapra- 
desa) has been identified by some with Tibet, by Fergus- 
son with Nepal, and by Rhys Davids with the Central 
Himalayas. According to ancient geographers the name 
Haimavanta or Himava or Himavata was applied to the 
entire mountain range stretching from Sulaiman along 
the west of the Punjab and the whole of the northern 
boundary of India up to the Assam and Arakan hill 
ranges in the east. The two ancient Indian tribes, viz., 
the Sakyas and the Koliyas, were transported by the 
Buddha to the Himalayas and the Buddha pointed out 
to them the various mountains in the Himalayan region, 
e.g.. Golden mountain. Jewel Mountain, Vermilion 
mountain, Collyrium mountain. Crystal mountain, etc." 
The Kailasa mountain formed a part of the Himalayan 
mountain," But the Mdrkandeya Purdna takes it to be a 
separate mountain. The Kailasa was a mountain with 

1. Mahavamm, XII, 6 ; Thupavamsa, 43 ; Mahdhodhivamsa, 114-15. 

2. Sdsanavamsa, p. 169 ; Cf. Samanlapdsddikd, I, 68. 

3. Mahdbhdrata, 111, 274, 15fK)l, V. 110, 3830 : Rdmdyana, III, 82, 14-16. 

4. Pargriter, Tr., p. 6. 5. Jdtaka, V, 412 ff. 6. Matsyapurdna, 121, 2. 
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high peaks. It was of pure white colour.' From the 
monastery on this mountain the Elder Suriyagutta came 
to Ceylon with 96,000 monks.* On the top of the Kailasa 
mountain whicli is the Kangrinpoehe of the Tibetans, 
situated about 25 miles to the north of the Manasa-saro- 
vara, stood Sudhanirnapura.' 

According to Alberuni, Meru and Nisadha which are 
described as Varnaparvatas in the Purdnas, were connec¬ 
ted with the Himalayan chain. The Himalayan moun¬ 
tain is the source from which the ten rivers, namely, 
Gatiga, Yamuna, Aciravati. Saral)hu, Main, Sindhu, Saras- 
vati, Vctravatl, Vitamsa and Candrabhaga' take their 
rise ; but the Puriinas mention more than ten rivers 
issuing from the Himavat, viz., the Gahga, Saraswati, 
Sindhu, Candrabhaga, Yamuna, Jsatadru, Vitasta, Ira- 
vati, Kuhu, Gomati, Dhutapai)a, Bahuda, Drsadvati, 
Vipasa, Devika, Rahksu, Niscira, Gandaki and Kausiki.’ 
Ptolemy points out that the Imaos (the Himalayan 
mountain) is the source of the Ganges and the Indus as 
well as the Koa and the Swat rivers. The river Migasam- 
mata flows down from the Himalaya and enters the 
Ganges (Jai. VI. 72). The river tTha is stated in the 
Milinda-Pd,nha (p. 70) to have been located in the Hima¬ 
laya. A few other mountains in the neighbourhood of 
the Himalaya are mentioned in the Apaddna, a Pali 
Canonical text: Kadamba (p. 382), Kukkuta (178), 
Kosika, (p. 381), Gotama, (p. 162), Paduma, (p. 362), 
Bharika (p. 440), Lambaka, (p. 15), Vasabha, (p. 166), 
Samahga, (p. 437) and Sobhita, (p. 328). The Himalayan 
mountain is the only Varsaparvata which is placed within 

1. Mahabodhivainsa, 1J3, 20, 45 and 70. 

2, Thupavamsa, 70. 3. Sdsanavamsa, p. 38. 

4. Milinda, 114. 

5. Cf. Mdrkarideyap. 57, 10-18 ; Ibid., Vangaba.si Ed., Ch. 61, V. 10 E ; 
Law, Geographical Essays, 84-95. 
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the geographical limits of Bharatavarsa. The Monghyr 
grant of Devapala refers to the Kedara which is situated 
in the Himalayas. The Kdlikd Purdna (Ch, 14, 31) points 
out that Siva and ParvatT went to the fall of the Maha- 
Kausiki river in the Himalaya mountain. It refers to a 
small river called Darpat flowing from the same moun¬ 
tain. According to the Kumdrasambhava (Sarga I. V. I) 
the excellent Himalaya mountain stands on the north 
of Bharatvarsa and it is engulfed by the sea on the east 
and west. The beauty of this mountain, which is a mine 
of various kinds of gems, is not marred by the glacier 
(1. 3). It contains various kinds of minerals on its sum¬ 
mit (1.4). The sages take shelter on tlie sunny summits 
of the Himalaya (1. 5), the caves of which are covered 
by clouds (1.14). The Kiratas, the wild tribe of hunters, 
can trace the course of the lions on this mountain, which 
kill elephants although the mark of blood is washed 
away by the water from the ice (1.6). The self-luminous 
roots and herbs give light to the Kiratas at night living 
with their wives in the dark caves of the Himalaya (1.10). 
The chief territory of the Kiratas was among the moun¬ 
tains, Kailasa, Mandara and Haima, i.e., the region around 
the Manasasarovara.’ The Himalayan tract which is 
thickly covered with snow is troublesome to those who 
walk on it (1.11). The rays of the sun cannot dispel 
darkness with which this mountain is enveloped (1.12). 
The Himalaya is noted for the yak having white fur 
(1.13). The nymphs, when asked, replied that they 
would wait for the king on the HemakuLa {Hemakuta- 
sikhare) which is the Himalaya mountain.' 

The Buddhist texts mention seven great Himalayan 
lakes : Anotatta,'Kannamunda, Rathakara, Chaddanta, 

1. Pargiter, Mdrkan4eyap. p. 822. f.n. 2. VikramorvaB Act. I. 

3. Mahav. I. 18 ; Mahabodhiv., 36, 100-10] ; 152, 155, etc. 
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Kuna]a, Mandakini and Sihappapata.' Each of them is 
fifty leagues in length, breadth and depth. Their names 
are such as to defy all attempts at a correct identification 
and the description of their length, breadth and depth 
is too symmetrical to inspire confidence. Among the 
Himalayan peaks mention may be made of the Mani])ar- 
vata, Hihgula])arvata, Anjanaparvata, Sanuparvata and 
Phalikaparvata." None of them can be satisfactorily 
identified. 

In between Bharatavarsa and Harivarsa are placed 
the Himalayan range and the Hemakuta, the former 
lying to the south of the latter. This is the setting of 
the countries and mountain ranges to be found in the 
Jaina text called tlie Jambudivapannaiii and the Mahd- 
bhdrata. The Hemakuta region is also known as Kim- 
purusavarsa and the Haimavata region as Kinnara- 
khanda. Accoi ding to the southern Buddhist conception 
the Himalayan region extended to the north up to the 
Gandhamadana range, which is a part of the Rudra 
Himalaya, but the Epic writers take it as a part of the 
Kailasa range. The Anotatta (Anavatapta) lake or the 
Manasa Sarovara, whicdi was one of the seven great lakes 
situated in the Himalaya mountain," was associated with 
the Kailasa and Citrakuta peaks. The Jambudtvapan- 
natti seems to be right in pointing out that there were 
two lakes each called Mahapadmahrada, one connected 
with the 'Western Himalayan range (Ksudra-Hinia- 
vanta), and the other connected with the Eastern Hima¬ 
layan range (Mahd-Himavanta). The Himalayan lake 
called the Chaddanta was 50 leagues long and 50 broad. 

1. Ang, IV, p. 101; Manoraihaimrant, II, p. 759; Pararnatthajotikd, II, 44-3. 

2. Jdtaka, V, 451. 3. Mahdvamsa, 1, 18. 
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This lake contained white and red lotuses, red and white 
lilies and white esculent lilies.' The Himalayan region 
had fair women, who brought utter ruin on all that fell 
into their power.^ 

The Himalayan mountain was the home of wild 
animals. Pjlephants, deer, rhinoceros, buffaloes, frogs, 
peacocks and peahens were found in this mountain. The 
Himalayan forests arc said to have abounded in elephants 
living in herds or as rogues.^ They contained horses of 
diverse breed, reptiles, pythons, water-snakes etc. A 
lion dwelt in a cave of the Himalayas, killed a buffalo 
and ate its flesh. It then took a draught of water and 
came back to its cave.* A full-grown goose which lived 
in a cave in the Citrakuta mountain in tlie Himalayan 
region took the wild paddy that grew on a natural lake.* 
The rivers and lakes were full of fish and the birds were 
numerous. This mountain was resounded by the songs 
of birds.® In winter trees were found all flowering as 
well as the blooming lotuses.’ Edible lily-seeds could 
be procured from the Himalaya.’* 

This mountain region was penetrated by the hermits, 
hunters, and kings on hunting expeditions. The hermits 
and ascetics built many hermitages there. The examples 
are too numerous,” but we may cite a few of them. The 
hermitage of Kapila was by the side of the Himalayas 
not far from the river Bhagirathi.'" The famous hermi¬ 
tage, known as Vrsaparvan’s hermitage existed near the 
Mount Kailasa in the Himalayas." An ascetic named 
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Narada who dwelt in a cave in the Himalaya spent seven 
days in meditation, possessed supernatural faculties and 
at last realized what was bliss/ Four rich householders 
of Benares, realising the misery resulting from desire, 
went into this mountain and embraced the ascetic life. 
There they lived for a long time on the forest roots and 
fruits." 

A wealthy Brahmin adopted the life of an as(“etic 
and took up his abode in the Himalaya after developing 
supernatural power.' Five hundred ascetics came down 
from th(' Himalaya to procure salt and vinegar from 
Benares.' A Brahmin belonging to the Kasi country 
adopted tlie religious life of an ascetic in the Himalaya 
after his mother’s death.' The king of Vidc'ha gave up 
his rule in the city of Mithila, went to the Himalayan 
region, where he took up the religious life. He dwelt 
there in a state of loneliness living on fruits only.*' 

A king of Benares after having entrusted his king¬ 
dom to his mother, entered in the Himalayan region for 
killing deer and eating their llesh.’ Another king of 
Benares went to hunt deer in the Himalayan region with 
a pack of well-trained hounds. There he killed deer and 
jiigs and ate up their flesh. Hi^ then climbed to a great 
height of this mountain. There when the pleasant 
stream ran full, the water was breast-high." 

The Himalaya, which is the loftiest mountain range 
in the world, forms a slightly concave curve of stone 
enclosed between the banks of the Indus and the Brah¬ 
maputra in the wci^t and the east. It consists of three 
almost parallel ridges of varying altitude, viz., the Greater 

l. Jaiaka, VI, 58. !1. Jalaka, VI, 250. 

3. Ibid., V, 193. 4. Ibid., V, 465. 

6. Ibid., Ill, 37. 6. Ibid., HI, 365. 

7. Ibid., VI, 77. 8. Ibid., IV, 4417. 
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Himalaya, the Lesser Himalaya, and the Outer Himalaya. 
The Greater Himalaya comprises the northern-most high 
range and rises to over 20,000 feet al)ove the sea-level, 
i.e., above the limits of the perpetual snow. More than 
100 peaks exceed this limit, and the famous among them 
are the Nagnai^arvata or the Bare Hill (26,000 ft.), 
Numkum (23,410 ft.), Nandakot (22,510 ft.) Dunagiri 
(23,184 ft.), Nandadevi (25,645 ft.), Trisul (23,360 ft.), 
Badrinath (23,190 ft.), Kedarnath (22,710 ft.), Nilkanta 
(21,640 ft.), Gahgotri (21,700 ft.), 8rikanta (20,120 ft.), 
Brandarpunch (20,720 ft.), Gourisrhga or the Mount 
Everest (29,002 ft.), which is the loftiest peak in the whole 
world, Kahcanjanga (28,146 ft.), Dhaulagiri (26,795 ft.), 
Makalu (22,790 ft.), Gosainthan (26,291 ft.), and Namcha 
Barwa (25,445 ft.). The Gaurlsrhga or Gaurlsahkara, 
Kahcanjanga and Daulagiri are the highest peaks of the 
Nei)al Himalaya which extends as far as the 
Tista river from the eastern boundary of the Kumaon 
Himalaya. Namcha Barwa is included in the Assam 
Himalaya which extends from the Tista to the easternmost 
frontier of India. The Gaurisafikara is really situated 
on the Ncpal-Tibet border. It is known by various names, 
c.g., Dcvadluihga, Como Kankar, Como Lungma, Como 
Uri, Chelungon, and Mi-ti-gu-ti-ca-pu-Longnga. This 
Himalayan peak has defied any attempt at finality both 
as regards its height and local name. Opinions differ as 
to the real discoverer of this highest mountain peak. 
Some claim Radhanath Sikdar to be the discoverer, but 
others hold that the discovery was due to the combined 
eiforts of the department of the survey of India. Thanks 
are due to Hillary who has gone to the top of this moun¬ 
tain with a Nepali in 1953. 

The Lesser Himalaya consists of the southern spurs 
of the Great Himalaya, and the ranges of lower eleva- 
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lions, which run parallel to great Himalayan range ex¬ 
tending as far as the outer Siwalik ranges. Its average 
width is 50 miles. The Pir Panjal extends east-ward 
from south of the Kashmir Valley across the source of 
the Beas joining with the great Himalayan range a little 
farther east. The Dhaoladhar range is situated to the 
south of the Pir Panjal range extending fiom near Udam- 
pur in Jammu to the Simla Hills in the west, joining the 
great Himalayan range near Badrinath. The outer 
Himalaya consists of low hills which run almost parallel 
to the great Himalayan range from the Indus to the Brah¬ 
maputra. On the west it is known as the Siwalik hills 
which extend for about 200 miles from the Beas 
to the Ganges and were known to the ancient geogra¬ 
phers as Mainakaparvata. Beyond the foot-hills there 
are bedts of low land and behind the Siwalik, lies the well- 
known D(!hra Dun district of the U.P. The Trans- 
Himalaya com[)rises the Hindu Kush, the Karakoram 
and the Kailasa mountains. The Hindukush mountain 
known to the ancient Indians as tlu' Malyavat and the 
Indian Caucasus to the Greeks, starts from the north¬ 
western extremity of the Himalayas and extends south¬ 
wards, first dividing India from Afghanistan, and then 
through north-eastern Afghanistan. A number of sjiurs 
run from the main range, such as the Badakhsan spur 
separating the Ox us from the Kokcha, and the Kokcha 
spur dividing the Kokidia range from that of the Kunduz. 
The height of the Hindukush varies between 14,000 and 
18,000 ft. in the eastern section. The Karakoram known 
as the Krsnagiri to the ancient geographers, is continu¬ 
ous with the Hindu Kush in the west. It forms the 
northern boundary of Kashmir. It nestles with it the 
lofty peak of Godwin Austen (28,250 ft.). Following a 
spur of the Karakoram to the south-east we come to the 
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Mount Kailasa overlooking tlie Manasa Sarovara. Accord¬ 
ing to tlie modern geographers this mountain was up¬ 
lifted earlier, and hence is older than the Himalaya 
proper. It is of Hercynian age and got considerably 
folded and faulted subsequent to its uplift. To the east 
of the Manasa Sarovara lake there runs a lofty range 
known as the Ladakh range parallel to the Greater 
Himalaya. It is comjmsed mainly of granite and is 
separated from the Greater Himalaya by a valley some 
fifty miles wide. The Kailasa range runs parallel to the 
Ladakh range 50 miles behind the latter. It contains a 
number of groups of joint peaks. One such group stands 
near the Manasa Saiovara, the highest of the groups 
being Kailasa (22,028 ft.), known to the ancient geogra¬ 
phers as the Vaidyutaf)arvata. The Zaskar range 
bifurcates from the great Himalayan range near Nampa. 
It contains the Kamet peak (25,44-7 ft.). There are other 
peaks too, and this range extends across tlie Indus north¬ 
westwards. 

In the north-west of India a lofty range runs dividing 
the Indus Valley from the hills of Baluchistan and extend¬ 
ing from the west of Dehra Ismail Khan to the sea-coast. 
The northern portion of this range is called the Sulaiman 
mountain known to the ancient geographers as Anjana, 
and the southern ])art, the Kirtliar mountain, extends 
southwards from Mula river gorge in a series of parallel 
ridges for 190 miles. 

In the north-east of India an almost continuous 
ridge of folded mountains, similar in structure to the 
Himalaya, extends right u]) to the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, and separates Burma from India. From north 
to south it consists of the Mishmi mountain, the Patkai 
hills, the Naga hills, the Barail range, the Lushai hills, and 
the Arakan Yoma. We do not find reference to these 
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hills and mountains in ancient Indian literature, as these 
were not thoroughly explored by the geographers of the 
olden times. The mountain-wall in the north-east sends 
out a great branch westward into Assam. This branch 
forms the Jaintia, Khasia and Garo hills. 

Since the main crest rises above the line of perpetual 
snow, the name Hirnavanta or Himalaya was well con¬ 
ceived by tlie ancient geographers of India. The com¬ 
parison of the shape of the Himalaya with the string of 
a gigantic bow fits admirably with our modern know¬ 
ledge of the trend of the Himalaya. This arcuate 
disposition of the Himalaya, the convex side facing 
towards tiie Indian plains, can be ascribed to the main 
tangential thrust coming from the south. 

The Himalayan rivers are seen cutting through the 
main cliains in deep transverse gorges after long flowing 
parallel to the trend of the chain. The Indus and the 
Brahmaputra are the best examples of this. 

Geologically the Himalaya may be divided into three 
zones : the Tibetan zone, the Himalayan zone and Sub- 
Himalayan zone. The fossiliferous beds of the Palaeozoic 
and Mesozoic ages are well developed in the Tibetan 
zone. The Himalayan zone is composed cliiefly of crys¬ 
talline and metainorphic rocks. The sub-IIimalayan zone 
consists entirely of Tertiary beds. 

' On the north-side of the Everest the Bongbuk glacier 
ends at about 16,500 ft. In tlie Kanchenjunga group the 
glaciers may come down to 13,000 ft., while in Kumaon 
they reach 12,000 ft. and in Kashmere, under special cir¬ 
cumstances, they may come as low as 8,000 ft. 

A valuable study may be made of the Himalayan 
plants and animals. The European flora of the Mediter¬ 
ranean reaches the Himalaya. The observations made 
23 
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by the Everest expeditions have added much to our 
knowledge of plant-life of the Himalayan region. The 
bird-life of the Himalayas is rich. The butterflies are 
renowned for their beauty and grandeur. The python, 
the cobra, the lizard and the frog are found in various 
kinds. 

The importance of the Himalayan system in shaping 
the destiny of India seems to be great. It shuts off the 
country from other parts of Asia and acts as an effective 
barrier against the outside world on land. There are 
several passes in the north which may be divided into 
three groups, viz., tlie Shipki group, the Almora group 
and the Darjeeling-Sikkim group. These allow trade to 
be carried on between India and Tibet. In the north¬ 
east there are several back-doors to Burma leading 
through the north-eastern corner of Assam, Manipur state 
and the Arakans. Chief among the numerous passes 
that lead across the north-western frontier to India are 
the Khyber, Kurram, Tochi, Gomal and Bolan. 



Chapter XIII 

SOME HIMALAYAN RIVERS 


India abounds in innumerable rivers which are the 
arteries, carrying and distributing the water or life-blood 
of a country. They flow down in various directions, seek¬ 
ing the level, cutting valleys sometimes through the 
mountain ranges and changing their beds occasionally. 
Their ultimate destination is the sea or ocean. They have 
their origin either in lakes or in the combination of several 
small streams of rain-water. Sometimes they take their 
rise from the mountains and sometimes they branch off 
from large rivers, often to join with them again at a cer¬ 
tain distance. In India many of her rivers became 
sacred in the eye of the people and many of them still 
bear the living associations of the history and civilisation 
of the country. In the Rdja-7iirghanta we find that the 
waters of the rivers that issue from the Himalayas are 
like nectar. The Pali work called the Milindapanha 
(p. 114) speaks of five hundred rivers that flow down from 
the Himalayas, out of which only ten are said to have 
been important, viz., Gahga, Yamuna, Candabhaga, 
Aciravatl, Sarabhu, Mahi, Sindhu, Sarassati, Vettavati 
and Vitamsa (Vitasta). The Rgveda (X. 75) has its own 
list of typical rivers from the Himalayas. The Mdrkan- 
deyapurdna (LXVII) enumerates the typical Himalyan 
rivers. {Hhnavatpddanirgatd, Himavatpddanihsritd, 
Himavatprabhavd). The Vardhapurdna has also a list 
of the typical Himalayan rivers.* 


1, Law, Rivers of India, p. 5. 
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Here an account of some of the important Himalayan 
rivers has been given. They are as follows :—Gahga, 
Yamuna, Candrabhaga, Aciravati, Sarabhu (Sarayu), 
Malii, Sindhu, Sarasvati, Vetravati, Vitamsa (Vitasta), 
Drisadvati, Gomati, Satadru, Gandaki and KausikI, 

The Gahgd (the Ganges)—This river otherwise known 
as the Alakananda,' Dyudhimi^, Dyimadi'*, is mentioned 
in the Rigveda* and in the Satapatha-Brdhmana.^ Pat- 
anjali’s Mahdbhdsya mentions it (1.1.9, p. 436; 1.4.2, 
p. 670). It is also mentioned in the Brahmdndapurdna 
(II. 18, 26-42 ; 50-52) as well as in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsd 
(IV. 73 ; VI. 48 ; VII. 36 ; VIII. 95 ; XIIT, 51 ; XIV. 3). 
The Yoginltantra refers to it (1. 6 ; 2.1 ; 2. 7, 8; 2. 5). The 
Gahga is also known as the Bhagirathi and Jahnavi.® 
The victory on the Gahga represents the furthest extent 
of the Kuru rule.’ According to the Taiiiifiya-Aranyaka 
(ii. 20) those who dwelt between the Gahga and the 
Yamuna were especially honoured. The Varanavati 
which is found in the Atharva-veda (IV. 7,1) seems to be 
the Ganges according to Ludwig.® The Gahga is said 
to have issued from the foot of the Narayana and followed 
her course on the Mt. Meru ; then she bifurcated herself 
in four streams flowing east, south, west and north, the 
southern of which was allowed by Siva through the inter¬ 
cession of king Bharata to flow through India.® According 
to the Harivamsa (Ch. XXVI, 5-7) king Pururava lived 
with Grvasi for 5 years on the bank of the river Manda- 
kini, which is another name of the Ganges. According to 
the Mdrkandeya Purdna (pp. 242-43) the Ganges is des- 

1. Bhagavatapurdna, IV, 6, 2 ; XI, 29, 42. 2. Ibid., Ill, 28, 89. 

3. Ibid., Ill, 5, 1 ; X. 75, 8. 4. X. 75, 5 ; VI, 45, 31. 

6. XlII, 5, 4, 11. 6. Raghuvamsa, VII, 86 ; VIII, 95 ; X, 26, 69. 

7. Vedic Index, I. 218, f.n. 4. 

8. Tr. of the Rigveda, 3, 210 ; Zimmer, Altindisches Lehen, 20. 

9. Mdrkanijieya Purdna, 56, 1-12. 
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cribed as Tripathagdmini i.e., having three courses. It 
was visited by Rama and Laksmana.' The stream which 
flows in the east towards the Caitraratha forest is called 
the Sita, which proceeds towards the Varunoda-sarovara. 
The stream which flows towards the Gandhamadana 
mountain from the southern side of the Sumeru is called 
the Alakananda, which falls into the Manasa-sarovara in 
strong currents. The Vdyu and Matsya Purdnas give 
almost the same description as the Mdricandeya about 
the descent of the Ganges, wliile the F/saw, Bhdgavata 
and Padrna Purdnas as avcII as the Mahdhhdrata (85.88- 
98; 87.14) agree substantially. According to Bana’s 
Kadambari (p. 75) the Ganges while being brought down 
by Bhagiratha, hai)pened to wash off the altar of Jahnu, 
who was performing a sacrifice. The Padniapurdna 
(Ch. 21) mentions Gaiigasagara-samgama, which is con¬ 
sidered holy. According to the Brahmapurdria (Ch. 78. 
V. 77) the Ganges which flows to the south of the Vindhya 
mountain is called the Gaulami-Gaiiga and the Ganges 
flowing to the north is called the Bhagirathi-Gahga. 
The Padmapurdna (Ch. 4. v. 107) mentions the confluence 
of the Ganges and Sindhu as a holy spot. This Parana 
refers to the seven branches into which Ganges is divided 
viz., Vatodaka, Nalini, Sarasvati, Jambunadi, Sita, 
Gaiiga and Sindhu (Svargakhanda, Ch. 2. v. 68). The 
Ganges is everywhere in the Mahdbhdrata as well in the 
Purdnas, qualified invariably as Tripathaga or floAving 
in three directions. 

Some useful information is supplied by Arrian, re¬ 
garding the Ganges and its tributaries when he observes, 
“Megasthenes states that of the two (the Ganges and the 
Indus) the Ganges is much the larger.It receives be- 


1. Rdmdyana, Adikan^a, Svarga 23, V. 5 
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sides the rivers Soiios and the Sittokatis and the Soloma- 
tis Avhich are also navi^jable, also the Kondoehates and 
the Sambos and the Majjfon and the A^>oranis and the 
Omalis. Moreover there fall into it the Kommenases, 
a great river, and the Kakouthis and the Andomatis.” ' 

Aeeording- to the Jaina Jambudwapannatti the 
Ganges flows eastwards with 14,000 other streams join¬ 
ing it. The great Epic traces the source of this river to 
Bindusara, while the Pali works to the southern face of 
the Anotatta lake. The Bhagirathi-gahga comes to light 
in the Gahgotri in the territory of Garwal. From Hard- 
war down to Bulandshahar the Ganges has a southerly 
course', after which she flows in a south-easterly direction 
upto Allahabad, where she is joined by the Yamuna. 
From Allahabad down to Rajmahal she has an easterly 
(course. She enters Bengal below Bajmahal. From 
Hardwar to Allahabad she flows almost parallel to the 
Yamiina. The Mahdbharata (84. 29) refers to Sapta- 
gahga. 

The Yainuiid —(Jumna)—This river is mentioned in 
the Rigveda (X. 75 ; V. 52,17 ; VII. 18,19 ; X. 75, 5 ; JRAS. 
1883, p. 361), Atharvaveda (IV. 9, 10) and the Aitareya 
Brdhinana (VIII, 14, 4). It is known as Kalindakanya 
because it takes its rise from the Kalindagiri.*’ Accord¬ 
ing to the Rigveda (VII. 18, 19) the Tritsus and Sudas 
defeated their enemies on this river. The territory of 
the Tritsus lay between the Yamuna and the Sarasvati on 
the east and the west respectively. According to the 
Aitareya Brdhmana (VIII. 23) and iSatapatha Brdhmana 
(XIII. 5, 4, 11) the Bharatas arc famed us victorious on 
the Yamuna. The Pancavimsa Brdhmana (IX. 4, 11; 
XXV. 10, 24, 13, 4), iSdhkhdyaria-srautasutra (XIII. 29, 25, 

1. McCrindle, Ancient India, 190-91. 

2. RaghuvaJnsa, VI, 48. 
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33), Kdtydyana-kautasfdra (XXIV. 6, 10, 39), Ldtydyana- 
srautasutra (X. 19, 9, 10) and AHvaldyana-srautasutra 
(XII. 6, 28) mention this river. Patanjali also mentions 
it in his Mahdbhdsya (1.1.9, j). 436 ; 1.4. 2, p. 670). The 
Yoginitantra (2.5.139-140) and the Kdlikdpurdna (Ch. 
15, 8) refer to it. This river also known as the Kalindi 
oeeurs in the Bhdgavata-purdna (111. 4, 36 ; IVk 8, 43 ; 
VT. 16, 16 ; VIII. 4, 23 ; IX. 4, 30 ; IX. 4, 37 ; X. .58, 22) as 
well as in the Mahdvastu (III. 201). Bana in his Kildam- 
bari (p. 62) also ealls it as the Kalindi because its water 
appears to be dark. It rises on the slopes on the Bandar- 
puneh, a peak situated on the watershed between the 
Yamuna and the Ganges. The shrijie of YamunoLri 
stands at the base of the Bandar])uneh. The lirst and 
great western tributary of the Ganges is the Yamuna 
proper, which takes its rise in the Himalayan range 
below Mt. Kamet. It cuts a valley througli the Sewalik 
range and Gharwal before it ent(‘rs the plains C'f Xc^r- 
thern India to flow south parallel lo the Ganges ; from 
Mathura downwards it follows a south-eastern course till 
it meets the Ganges forming the famous eonfluenee at 
Prayaga or Allahabad. In the district of Dehra Dun it 
receives two tributaries on the west side, the upj^er one 
of which is known as northern Tons. Between Agra anti 
Allahabad it i^s joined on the left side by four tributaries 
called Carmanvati (modern Cliambal), Kalisindh, Velra- 
vati (modern Betwa), Ken and Payasni (modern Pai- 
suni). Many holy places are situated on this river. 
Sarabhahga, a disciple of Kasyapa was present at a 
great saeriflee held at a place betwetui the Ganges and 
Yamuna.' 

The Yamuna is known to the Chinese as Yen-mok-na. 
It served as a boundary between Surasena and Kosala 


1. Mahdvastu, I, p. 160. 
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and furtherdown between Kosala and Vamsa ; Mathura, 
the capital of 8urasena and Kosainbi (Kausambi), the 
capital of Vamsa, standing on its right bank. The Yamu- 
notri, which is 8 miles from Kursoli, is considered to be 
the source of the river Yamuna. It is identical with the 
Greek Erannaboas (Hiranyavaha or Hiranyabahu.) The 
Yamuna is one of tlie live great rivers mentioned in 
early Buddhist texts.* The Skandapurana mentions the 
Valuvahini as a tributary of this river. 

The Candabhagd {Candrabhdf^d) —According to the 
Milindapaiiha (p. 114) this river issues forth from the 
Himalayan region (Himavanta). It is mentioned in the 
Padmapurdna (Uttarakhanda, vs. 3.5-38). The Apaddna 
(pp. 277-291), a Pali Canonical text, refers to it. The 
Jaina Thdnmnga (5.470) mentions this river along with 
the other four. The Candrabhaga or Chenab appears 
to flow just above Kishtwar as a confluence of two hill- 
streams. From Kishtwar to Rishtwar its course is 
southerly. It flows past Jammu wherefrom it flows in a 
south-westerly direction from a doab between it and the 
Vitasta (Jhelum). It is the same river as the Rigvedic 
Asikni, Arrian’s Akesines and Sandabaga or Sandabal 
of Ptolemy. According to the Mdrkandeyapurdna there 
were two rivers of this name. The Mahdbhdrata (Bhis- 
maparva, 9.322-327) also seems to support the same con¬ 
tention but it is difficult to identify the second stream. 

The Aciravati —This river was also known as the 
Ajiravati or the Airavati.** It was known to the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang as A-chi-lo, flowing south-east¬ 
wards past the city of ^ravasti’ According to I-tsing 


1. Anguttara, IV, 101 ; Samyutta, II, 135 ; V. 401, ^100, 861. 

2. Avaddnasdtaka, I, 63 ; II, 60. 

8. Watters, On Yuan Chxvang, I, 308-99. 
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Ajiravati means the river of the Aji (dragon).' This 
river is mentioned in the Jaina text as Eravai.“ It has 
been identified with the modern Rapti in Oudh, on the 
western bank of whieh stood the ancient city of Sravasti, 
identified witli modern Saheth-Maheth, the third or the 
last capital of Kosala. If Saheth-Maheth on the south 
bank of the Rapti be the modern site of Sravasti, it is 
positive that the Aeiravati of the Buddhist fame is no 
other than the modern Rapti. The author of the Dam- 
kunmiracaritam knew this city as situated on a river 
which seems presumably to have been the Aeiravati or 
the Rapti, though our author does not unfortunately 
name the river.’ 

The Aeiravati is a tributary of the Sarayu which has 
its origin in the Himalayan range. It was one of the 
five great rivers (Pancanuihanadlyo) which constituted 
the Ganges grouj) and the rest mentioned in the Mdrkan- 
deyapurdna (57.16-18), constituted the Sindhu group. 
It was one of the sacred rivers of the Buddhist Midland.^ 
As it fell into the sea, it lost its former name and was 
known as the sea.' This river along with the Gahga, 
Yamuna, Sarabhu and Main, flew, slided and tended to 
the east.® It was a deep river as its water was im¬ 
measurable.' The Buddha stayed in a mango-grove at 
Manasakata, a Brahmin village of Kosala situated on the 
bank of this river.® There was a grove of fig-trees on its 
bank.® The Sutanu, a small stream at 8ravasti, which 


1. Travels t p. 15G. 

2. Kalpasutra, 9. 12 ; Brihat KaJpasutra, 4. 33. 

3. Weber, IJebcr Das Dasakumdracaritam in Indische Streifen, Berlin, 
1868. 

4. Vinaya, II, p. 239 ; Visuddhim,, I, p. 10. 

5. Vinaya, II, p. 239 ; Anfiutiara, V, p. 22 ; Ibid., IV, 198-99, 202. 

6. Samyutta, II, 135 ; Cf. Ibid., V, 39, 134. 7. Ibid., V, p. 401. 

8. Dighfi, I, pp. 235 ff. 9. SuitaniiHiia Commy., I, p. 19. 
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was visited by the Buddha’s diseiple Anuruddha, must 
have fallen into this river.’ 

The river Aciravati flows through the districts of 
Bahraich, Gonda and Basti and joins the Sarayu or 
Gharghara (Gogra), west of Burhaj in tlie district of 
Gorakhpur. According to the Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang it flows south-eastwards past the city of 
Sravasti.' It is fed by no less than three tributaries on 
the left side, all in the district of Gorakhpur, and by a 
small tributary on the right in the same district. During 
the hot season it ran dry leaving a bed of sand.' Two 
Savatthians, who adopted the religious life came to bathe 
in this river. After a batli they stood on the sand, en¬ 
joying the sun-shine and talking pleasantly together.^ 
This river was crossed in rafts. It nourished wheat- 
fields on its bank." A Savatthian Brahmin cut trees on 
its bank in order to cultivate the land. Crops grew on it 
but the whole crop was carried to the sea by a flood.' 
Ananda, one of the Buddha’s famous disciples, came to 
this river with some monks to batin'. After his bath he 
stood in one garment drying his limbs." A Savatthian 
householder, who gave up his household life, went to this 
river, took his bath and saw two white swans flying by.® 
A fisherman belonging to the village of Pandupura, on 
his way to ^ravasti, saw some tortoise-eggs lying on its 
bank.' " The Chabbaggiya monks used to catch hold of 
the cows crossing this river by their horns or ears or 
necks or tails or spring up upon their backs." The people 
on its bank were in the habit of casting nets for fishing.’"" 

1. Sarnyutta, V, 297. 2. Walters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 898-99. 

8, Ahguttara, IV, 101. 

4. Jaiaka, II, 366. 5. Vinaya, III, 68. 

6. Suttanijmia Commy., p. 511, 7. Jdtaka^ IV, p. 167. 

8. Angutiara, III, p. 402 . 9. Jdtaka, I, p. 418. 

10. Dhamvxapada ^ Commy., Ill, p 449. 11. Vinaya, I, pp. 190-91. 

12. IJddna Commy., p. 81)6. 
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The early Buddhist records refer to the swimming of the 
cattle across it.’ 

Sariputta, one of the Buddha’s famous disciples, look 
his bath in tliis river." Nuns were in the habit of bath¬ 
ing in this river with prostitutes, being naked.’ A 
country monk came to the ferry on this river and ex¬ 
pressed his desire to cross it before a ferryman, witli the 
help of his boat. The ferryman asked him to wait but 
he refused. He was at last put into his boat. Due to 
]>ad steering his robe was wet and it became dark before 
lie reai'hed the further shore.* This river could be seen 
from the terrace of the palace of the Kosalan king Pra- 
senajit.' Five hundred lads engaged themselves in 
wrestling on its bank." The Jss'ikyas were met by Vidii- 
dabha, the son of king Prasenajit of Kosala, on the bank 
of this river, and they were completely defeated by him.’ 
Sometimes this river became so full that disastrous 
floods oc'curred, in one of which Vidudabha and his army 
were swept into the sea." Anathapindika, the great ban¬ 
ker of Sravasti, lost 18 crores of his wealth by the action 
of this river, which swept away his hoarding on its bank." 
A merchant had a treasure buried in the bank of this 
river. The treasure was carried into the sea as soon as 
the bank was washed away.'" 

The Sarayu (Sarabhu) —This sacred river mentioned 
in the Rigveda (IV. 30, 18 ; X. 64, 9 ; V. 53, 9), Mahdbhd- 
rata (84, 70), Padmapurdna (Uttarakhanda, vs. 35-38), 
Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa (VIII. 95; IX. 20, XIII. 60-63, 

1. Vinaya, 1, 191. 

2. Anguttara Comrny.f Sinhalese Ed., p. 315. 

3. Vinaya, I, 203. Jataka, III, 228. 

5, Vinaya, IV, pp. 111-112. Jataka, II, p. 96. 

7. Dhanirnapada Cominy., I, pp. 359-60. 

8. Digha, I, pp. 241-45 ; Jataka, IV, 167 ; Dhammapada Commy., I, 360. 

9. Dhammapada Cominy,, III, p. 10. 

10. Jataka, I, p. 230. 
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XIX. 40), Kalikdpurdna (Ch. 24, 139) and the Yogini- 
tantra (2/5), issued forth from the Himalayas.^ Accord¬ 
ing to the Rdmdyana (Uttarakanda, 123, v. 1) this river 
is situated at a distance of half a yojana from the ancient 
city of Ayodhya. It was the Ghagra or Gogra, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Ganges on which stood the city of Ayodhya.^ 
It is the Sarabos of Ptolemy and is one of the five great 
rivers mentioned in early Buddhist texts. It joins the 
Ganges in the district of Cha])ra. At the north-west 
corner of the district of Bahraich it receives a tributary 
from the north-east which goes by the name of the 
Sarayti. According to the Rdmdyana (Adikanda, 14. 
vs. 1-2) king Dasaratha performed the Asvamedha sac¬ 
rifice on the bank of this river. Many prominent Brah¬ 
mins took part in it headed by Risyasrihga. Rama and 
Laksmana visited the confluence of the Sarayil and the 
Ganges.’ Laksmana put an end to his life on the bank 
of the river Sarayu and fulfilled his promise made to his 
brother, Rama {Raghuvamsa, XV. 05). Citraratha and 
Arna are said to have been defeated by the Turvasas and 
Yadus who crossed this river. For further details vide 
Law, Rivers of India, p. 22. 

T/ie Main —It is one of the five great rivers men¬ 
tioned in the Ahguttara Nikdya (IV. 101), Milhidapanha 
(p. 114), and the Suttanipdta (p. 3). It is a tributary of 
the Gandak. 

The Sindhu —The Sindhu which is the river Indus 
and the Sintu of the Chinese travellers, is the greatest 
known river of Northern India after which the Indus 
group is named. The Indus after passing Attock, flows 
almost due south, parallel to the Sulaiman hills. Accord- 


1. Milindapanha, p. 114. 

2. Cf, Bhdgavatapurdna, V. 19, 18 ; IX. 8, 7 ; X. 79, 9. 
8. Rdmdyana, Adikanda, 28. v. 5. 
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ing to the Ri^veda (X. 75) the Sindlui surpassed all the 
flowing streams. The Taittinya Samhitd (VII, 4, 13, 1) 
uses the term saindhava which may apply to the Sindhii 
or the Indus. Panini in his Astddhydyl (4-3-32-33 ; 
4-3-93) and Patahjali in his Mahdbhdt^ya (1. 3.1. pp. .588- 
89) refer to it. The Mdlavikdgnimitram^ mentions the 
fight of Vasumitra, son of Agiiimitra, with the Yavanas 
on the right bank of the river Sindhu. According to 
Alberuni the upper courses of tlie Indus above the junc¬ 
tion with the Chenal) was known as Sindlm ; lower that 
[)oiiit to Aror it was known by the name of Panca- 
nad, while its course from Aros; dovvni to the sea was 
called Mihran.' In the Behistun Inscription of Darius it 
is referred to as Hindu and in the Vendidad as Ilendii. 
The Sindhu lent its name to the country through which 
it flowed.' The Brihaisamhitd (XIV. 19) mentions it as 
a river. The Jaina Jarnhudlvapanyalti traces the source 
of the four rivers, called the Gaiiga, Rohita (Brahma¬ 
putra), Sindhu (Indus) and Harikanta to the twin lotus 
lakes, one on the side of the lesser and tJie other on that 
of the greater Himalayan range. 

The Sindhu is a trans-IIimalayan river. It is fed by 
a number of glaciers. It was also known by the name 
of Sambheda and Saiigama. The Sindhu group as known 
to Pliny, was constituted of the Sindhu (Indus) and nine¬ 
teen other rivers. The main tributaries of the Indus are 
said to be the Ilydraotes, the Akesines, the Hypasis, the 
Hydaspes, the Kophen, the Parenos, tiic Saparnos and 
the Saonos. 

The Sarasvatl —It is one of the two historical rivers 
of Northern India that flow down independently with¬ 
out belonging to the Indus group. Manu locates the 

1. Ed. S. S, Ayyar, p. 14^. 2. India, I, p. 2f>0. 

3. Cf. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 1, p, 69 ; Cf. JASB., 
1886, II, p. 323. 
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region of Brahmavarta between the two sacred streams 
of the SarasvatT and the DrisadvatL The Sarasvati is 
described in the Milindapanho (p. 114) as a Himalayan 
river. It flows southwards through the Simla and Sir- 
mur stales forming ji bulge. Manu applies the name of 
Vinasana to the place where it disappears from view.' 
The Toittirliin-sarnhita (VII. 2.1.4), Pahcnx)hpJa Brdh- 
mana (XXV, 10.1), Kausiiakl Brdhmana (Xll.2.3), 
^aiapatha Brahmana (1,4,1.14) and the Aitarcya Brdh¬ 
mana, (Tb 19.1.2) mention this river. It is also mentioned 


in the RvJivrda (1, 89, 3 ; 164, 19 ; II, 41, 16 ; 30, 8 : 32, 8 ; 
III, 54,13 ; V, 42, 12 ; 48, 11 ; 46, 2 ; VI, 41, 7 : 50, 12 ; 52, 6 ; 


VH, 9, 5 ; 36, 6 ; 39, 5 ; X, 17, 7 ; 30,12 ; 131, 5 ; 184, 2). The 


Padmapnrdna (Sristikhanda, Ch. 32, v.105) refers to the 
Cahgodbhedatirtha which is the meeting place of this 
river with the Gauge's. The Kdtydyana ^rautasvlra 
(XII, 3, 20 ; XXIV, 6, 22), Ldtydyana {^rauiasfitra (X.15, 
1 ; 18,13,19, 4), Ahmldyana Srautasutra (XII, 6, 2, 3) 
and Sdhkhdyayana ^rautasutra (XIII, 29) refer to the 
sacrifices held on thy bank of this river as of great impor¬ 
tance and sanctity. Krdidasa mentions this river in his 
Raghuvamki (III, 9). It is also mentioned in the Yogi- 
nltantra (2/3, 2/5, 2/6). In the SiddhdntaHrornani the 
Sarasvati is correctly described as a river which is visible 
in one place and invisible in another. The river which 
still survives, flows between the Satadru and the Yamuna. 


It was known to the Vedic Aryans as a mighty river 
which flowed into the sea." This river issued forth from 


the Himalayas. It rises in the hills of Sirmur in the 
Himalayan range called the Sewalik and emerges into 
the plains at Ad-Badri in Ambala. It is considered sacred 
by the Hindus. According-to the Mahabhdrata (83,151 ; 


1. Mahdbhdrata, 82, 3 ; Padmapurdna, Ch. 21. 

2, Max Muller, Rigveda Samhitd, p. 46. 
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84, 66) people offer pindas to their ancestors on the bank 
of this sacred river. There existed on its bank a forest, 
sacred to Ambika, known as the Anibikavana.' 

The Vetravati —This river is identified with the 
modern Betwa, a small tributary of the Ganges. It flows 
into the Yamuna (Jumna). There stood a city named 
Vettavati on the bank of this river." 

Hie Vitamsd (Vitastd) —This river whieh is mentioned 
in the Rigveda (XV. 75, 5 ; Niruhta, tX, 26 ; cf. Kdsikd- 
vrilti on Panini, 1.4.31) is the most westerly of the five 
rivers of the Punjab. It was known to the Vedic Aryans 
by the name of Vitasta. It is also mentioned in the 
Bhdgavatapurdna (V. 19, 18). It is the Hydaspes of 
Alexander’s historians and the Bidaspes of Ptolemy. 
Amono’ the four main eastern tributaries of the Indus, 
the most westerly is the Vitasta (Pali Vitamsa) or the 
Jhelum. It takes its rise in the Pir Pahjal range in the 
state of Kashmir and flows towards the west in a zig-zag 
course below Punch, and then turns south to flow in a 
south-westerly direction. It turns west a little to the 
east of the town of Jhelum and to the ^vest of IMirpur and 
flows southwards after forming a bulge between Pir Dadan 
in the north-east and Khosab in the south-west. It meets 
the Chenab below Jhang and Jhang Maghiana. This 
river is known in Kashmir under different local names 
Virnag, Adpal and Sandran and (lows through Srinagar. 

The Drimdvatl —This river which is mentioned in 
the Rigveda (III. 23-4) has been described as the southern 
and eastern boundary of what was then known as Brah- 
mavarta (11.17). It is also mentioned in the Bhdgavaia- 
purdna (V.19,18; X.71,22) and the Yoginltantra 

(2. 5. 139 ff). 

1. Bhagavatapurdncif X, ilk, 1 18. 

2. Jdtaka, IV, p. 888. 
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According to the Mahdbharata (Vana[)arva, 5074) 
it seems to liave formed one of tlie boundaries of Kuru- 
ksetra. In the Kdlikdpurdna (Ch. 51,77 ff.) it is men¬ 
tioned as looking like the Ganges, The confluence of 
this river and the KausikT was of peculiar sanctity. This 
river has been identified with the modern Citrang which 
runs parallel to the Sarasvati,' The origin of this river 
may be traced to the hills of Sirmur, El])hinstone and 
Todd sought to identify it with the Ghagar flowing 
through Ambala and Sindh, but now lost in the desert 
sands of Kajputana," wliile Cunningham found in it the 
river Rakshi that flows by the south-east of Thaneswar,’ 
Some have identified tliis riv(‘r with the modern Chitang 
or Chitrang,' The Vdmanapurdna (t’h, 34) takes the 
KausikI to be a branch of Drisadvati, 

2'he Goinatl —This river is almost certainly indenti- 
cal with the Rigvedic Gomatl' which is probably the 
modern Gomal, a western tributary of tin; Indus. It 
has also been sought to be identified with the modern 
Gumti which joins the Ganges below Benares and which 
is described in the Rdniayana (Ayodhyakiinda, Cfi. 49) as 
situated in Ayodhya and as being croAvded with cattle. 
It rises in the Shahjahanpur district and flows into the 
Ganges about half-way between Benares and Ghazipur.® 
This river is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (Ch. 84. 73), 
the Bhdgavatapurdna (V. 19, 18; X. 79, 11) and the 
Padmapurdna (,1] ttarakhanda vs. 35-38). The Skanda- 
purdna (Avantikhanda, Ch. 60) mentions another river of 
the same name ; evidently it flowed through Gujarat with 
Dwarka on its bank. Some have attempted to identify 

1. Rapson, Ancient India, p. 51 ; Imperial Gazetteer of India, p. 26. 

2. JASB., VJ, 181. 3. Archaeological Survey Report, XIV. 

4. JRAS., 25, 58. 5. Rigveda, X, 75, 6. 

6. lA., Vol. XXII, 1893, p. 178. 
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the Dhutapapa as a separate river with the modern 
Dhopap on the Gumti, 18 miles south-east of Sultanpur 
in Oudh. According to the Skandapumna (Kasikhanda, 
Uttara, Ch. 59) it was a tributary of the Ganges near 
Benares.* 

The iSatadru —It is modern Sutlej, a tributary of the 
Ganges. It is the most easterly river of the Punjab as 
mentioned in the Rigveda (III, 33, 1; X. 75, 5). It is also 
mentioned in Yaska’s Nirukta (IX. 26) and in the 
Bhagavatapurdna (V. 19, 18). In Arrian’s time this 
river flowed independently into the gulf of Cutcli.*' This 
river is the Zaradros of Ptolemy and the Hesydrus of 
Pliny. It is a trans-Himalayan river as its basin lies 
mainly north of the Himalayas. The source of this 
river is traceable to the western region of tlie western 
lake of the Manasa Sarovara. From this region it has a 
westerly course, until it turns a little towards south¬ 
west about the Mt. Karnet. In ancient times it took an 
independent course to the confines of Sindh.' The united 
streams of the Sutlej and the Beas are known as the 
Ghaggar. The Mahdbhdrata (1. 193. 10) mentions the 
8atadru, which was crossed by the wife of prince Sudhanu, 
the son of king Suvahu of Hastinapura, while proceed¬ 
ing towards the Kailasparvata.^ 

2'he Gandakl (Gandak)—This river is also known as 
the Cakranadi according to the Bhagavatapurdna (X. 79, 
11; V. 7, 10). The Padmapurdna considers is as holy. 
The Yoginltantra (2/1, pp. 112-13) mentions this river. 
It is a great upper tributary of the Ganges, which has its 


1. N. L, Dey, Geographical Dictionary, pp. 57, 231 ; Law, Rivers of 
India, p. 21. 

2. Imperial Gazetteer of India, 23, 179. 

8. Pargiter, Markandeya Purdna, p. 291, notes. 

4. Law, A Study of the Mahdvastu, p. 118. 
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origin in the hills in south Tibet. In passing through 
Nepal, it receives four tributaries on the left side and two 
on the right. The upper tributary of the Gandak on its 
right side joins it at a place to the north-west of Nayakot 
in Nepal and the lower tributary called the Rapti joins it 
just above the district of Camparan. Its main stream 
flows into the Ganges between Sonpur in the Sara dist. 
and Hajipur in the district of Muzaffarpur, while its 
lesser stream bifurcating at Basarh flows down into 
another river. For details, vide Law, Rivers of India, pp. 
23-24. 

The Kausild (Pali Kosiki— Jdtaka, V. 2)—It is the 
modern river Kusi which flows into the Ganges through 
the district of Purnea in Behar.' This river is mentioned 
in the Rdrndyana (Adikanda, V, 8) as a great river issuing 
from the Himalaya. It is mentioned in the Bhdgavata- 
purdna (1.18, 36; V. 19, 18; IX. 15, 12; X. 79, 9) and in the 
Yoginltantra (2/4, pp. 128-29). It seems to have largely 
shifted its course.' It appears to view under this name in 
the southern part of eastern Nepal as the united flow of 
four rivers, three of which have their origin in Tibet. 
This river also known as Kosi, is probably the Cos Soanas 
mentioned by Arrian in his Indika (Ch. IV) on the 
authority of Megasthenes as being one of the navigable 
tributaries of the Ganges. It is remarkable for the rapi¬ 
dity of its stream, the dangerous and uncertain nature 
of its bed and chiefly for its constant westerly movement 
as pointed out by W. W. Hunter in his Statistical 
Account of Bengal, Purnea, 1877. In its eastward course it 
meets the river Kara toy a, having the Atrai and the 
Tista for its affluents (Vide, F. A. Shillingford, “On 


1. Cf. Rdrndyana, Adikanda, 34 ; Vardhapurdna, 140, 

2. Pargiter, Mdrhan4eya Purdna, p, 292, note. 
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Changes in the course of the Kusi river and the probable 
dangers arising from them” published in JASB., Vol. 
LXIV, Pt. I, 1895, pp. 1 ff.)- For further details vide 
Law, Geographical Essays, I, pp. 94-95. 



Chapter xiv 

A GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF THE PALI 
CHRONICLES OF CEYLON 

The Chronicles of Ceylon written in Pali contain 
germs of historical truth which lie buried in some fables. 
They should be read critically. The germs of historical 
facts can only be gleaned by a careful elimination of all 
mythical details which the pious sentiment of the believer 
gathered round the nucleus. We agree with Geiger 
when he says; “If we pause first at internal evidence then 
the Ceylonese Chronicles will assuredly at once win 
approval in that they at least wished to write the truth. 
Certainly the writers could not go beyond the ideas deter¬ 
mined by their age and their social position, and beheld 
the events of a past time in the mirror of a one-sided tradi¬ 
tion. But they certainly did not intend to deceive 
hearers or readers.’’^ The Dlpavamsa, the oldest known 
chronicle, and the Mahdvamsa are based on the earlier 
Atthakathd-Mahdvamsa. This fact helps us to believe 
that they contain real historical facts, for with the Attha- 
kathd the tradition goes back several centuries and 
beconies almost contemporary with historical events. 
A careful study of these two Ceylonese chronicles leaves 
no room for doubt as to the authenticity of the list of 
Indian kings from Bimbisara to Asoka provided by 
them. Really they are valuable so far as the Indian 
history is concerned, but they are more valuable with 
regard to the history of Ceylon. They may be safely 
and intelligently utilized for the period from Deva- 


1. Mahavamaa, Introduction, p. xv. 
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nampiyatissa to Mahasena. They may also be used at least 
as a depository of historical tradition in which we can 
find important confirmatory evidence of our information 
with regard to the early Indian and contemporary Ceylo¬ 
nese history. They are no doubt valuable for the eccles¬ 
iastical history of' India and Ceylon. They are really 
very useful for a better understanding of Buddhism and 
its history. They can be profitably utilized as a very faith¬ 
ful record of the origin and growth of numerous religious 
establishments of Ceylon. We may easily gathi'r from them 
that the great architectural activity of the Island began 
as early as the reign of Devanampiyatissa and continued 
unabated till the death of Mahasena. They contain reli¬ 
able information concerning social and religious life of 
the monks and the laity as well as religious ceremonies. 
No less interesting is the account of the religious edifices 
found in them. Moreover there are incidental and stray 
references of a different nature, which are of immense 
value. They seem to preserve faithful records concern¬ 
ing the internal political history and foreign political 
relations with South India, specially with the Damilas 
or the Tamils. They also supply us with many interes¬ 
ting geographical details regarding India and Ceylon, 
and there is hardly any reason to doubt their historicity. 
The Mahabodhivamsa, the Thupavamsa and the Ddthd- 
vamsa help us greatly in our geographical studies. An 
attempt has been made in the following pages to present 
a geographical picture of India and Ceylon as far as can 
be drawn from the Pali chronicles of Ceylon. 

1—INDIA 

Jambudipa was the continent of India which had 
Pataliputta as the chief city.' It was so called because 


1. Mahdvamsa, Cb, XV. 
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it was full of Jambu trees.* Jambudipa was an ex¬ 
cellent land where all the Buddhas were born.“ It was 
extended up to the ocean in the south." It was 10,000 
yojanas in extent.* In it there arose twenty-four schools 
belonging to the Aeariyavada." Dhammasoka was its 
virtuous and glorious monarch.® He not only built the 
great monastery called Asokarama but also 84,000 
monasteries decorated with 84,000 cetiyas in the 84,000 
cities in the entire Jambudipa." Pandu was the king of 
Jambudipa who had a large army." The Buddhist 
monks went from Jambudipa to Sihaladipa." The 
novice Sumana was sent to Jambudipa from Sihaladipa 
for the Buddha’s relies."’ The entire kingdom of Jam¬ 
budipa was adorned with the sixteen great countries 
(solafiamahadesd variant solasamahapadesd).'^ 

(a) North: 

Mahakassapa was on the high road from Pava to 
Kusinara.’" He saw the tope of the Mallas called the 
Mukutabandhana." The Mallas of Pava wanted to have 
the relics of the Buddha," The people of Pava lived in a 
city less than three gavutas from Kusinara. Pava is iden¬ 
tified with tlie village of Padaraona, 12 miles to the north¬ 
east of Kasia.' ’ Ajatasattu had the road 25 yojanas in 
length and 8 usabhas’® in breadth levelled between 
Kusinara and Rajagaha.*" The Buddha attained His 
Mahuparinibbuna in the Upavattana which was the Sala- 
grove of the Mallas of Kusinara.’* The elder Ananda 

1. Mahav. Comrny.y p. 3B1. 2. Mahdbodhivamsa, 12. 

3. Ibid., 73. 4. Ibid., 73-74. 5. Ibid., 97. 

6. Dlpav., Ch. I, V. 26 ; Thupav., 48. 7. Mahabodhivarnsa, 102. 

8. Ddthdvamsa, Ch. IT, 91. 9. Mahcihodhiv., 117. 10. Ibid., 140, 141. 

11. Ibid., 152. 12. Thupav., 25. 13. Ibid., 25-26. 

14. Ibid., 29. 15. Law, Geogt'aphy of Early Buddhism, 14. 

16. Usabha., a certain measure of length, 140 cubits. 

17. Thupavamsa, 32. 

18. Dlpavamsa, Ch. V. 1 ; Ch. VI, 19 ; Mahdvamsa, Ch. Ill, 1-2 ; Ddthd¬ 
vamsa, Ch. II, 31-33. 
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accompanied by monks left Kusinara taking with him 
Buddha’s bowl and robe.’ Kusinara/ identified with 
Kasia on the smaller Gandak and in the east of tlie 
Gorakhpur district, was ruled by Talissara and his heirs.'’ 
Baranasi was the capital city ruled by tho kings named 
Brahmadatta.^ The Buddha went there and turned the 
Wheel of Law.' Isi{)atana in Benares was visited by the 
Buddha to preach His Dhamma," as well as the Bodhi 
terrace for enlightenment.’ Sonaka, a respectable mer¬ 
chant of Benares, received his first ordination at Giribb- 
aja.” Kurudipa or the country of the Kurus was also 
visited by the Buddha.” Takkasila was governed by 
Dipahkara and his sons and grandsons."' Kaf)ilavastu 
was ruled by King Suddhodana." Siddhartha was born 
in this city.'“ The J^akyas left this city after their fight 
with Vidudabha." The Jsakya chiefs in Kapilavastu and 
the Koliyas in Ramagama wanted to liave the Buddha’s 
relics.’^ The shrine built by the Koliyas at Ramagama 
was destroyed by a flood."' Mahakassapa while enshrin¬ 
ing the relics did not take them from Ramagama but 
brought and gave the remaining relics to AjatasaLtu.’® 
The city of Kapilapura was three yojanas in extent,” 
The Yona region was converted by the elder Maha- 
rakkhita by preaching the Kdlakdrdma Suttanta.'^ The 
Yonas mentioned in Asoka’s Rock Edict V and XIII 

1. Mahabodlliv., 87. 

2. According to Geiger it has been identified with a Mnlla town in the 
territory of the present Nepal (Mahdvamsa, Translation, p. Id; f. n.) It seems 
to be inaccurate. 

8. Dipavamsa, Ch. Ill, 32. 4. Mahdbodhw., 130. 

5. Mahdvamsa, Ch. I, 14. 0. Dlpav,, Ch. I, 32 ; Thupavainsa, 22. 

7. Dd{hdvamsa, Ch. V, 54. 8. Dipavamaa, Ch. IV, 39. 

9. Ibid., I, 43. 10. Ibid., Ch. Ill, 31. 11. Ibid., Ill, 51. 

12. Mahdbodhivarnsa, 13. 13. Ibid., 98. 14. Thupav., 20. 

15. Ibid,, 87. 16. Ibid., 87. 

17. Mahdbodhivamsa, 7, 19 ; 1 yojana about 7 miles. 

18. Dtpavamsa, Ch. VIII, 9 ; Miihdvatnsci, Ch. XII, 5 ; Mahdbodhivamsaf 
114-115 ; Ihupavamsa, 72-78. 
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were a clan of foreign race on the North-western 
Frontier. 

The elder Majjhima was sent to the Himavantapa- 
desa (Himalayan regions)’ and preached the Dhammacak- 
kapavattana Sutta.'^ 

On the seventh year of His Enlightenment the 
Buddha sat cross-legged at the foot of the Gandamba tree 
standing at the entrance of tlie city of Sravasti where he 
displayed a miracle.' From the Jetavaiia monastery at 
Sravasti the elder Piyadassin came to Ceylon with 60,000 
monks. From the Ghositarama at Kosambi the elder 
Mahadhammarakkhita came to Ceylon with 60,000 monks. 
From the great monastery at Isipatana in Benares the 
cider Dhammaseiia came to Ceylon with 12,000 monks.’ 
From the Gandhara country the elder Attinna came to 
Ceylon with 2,80,000 monks.’ From tlie city of Alasanda 
in the Yonaka country the elder Dhammarakkhita the 
Yona came to Ceylon with 30,000 monks." Majjhantika 
was sent to Kasmira-Gandhara.' Here he preached the 
Asivisopatna Suttanta to the inhabitants and converted 
one hundred thousand families." From the Kelasa 
monastery the elder Suriyagutta came to Ceylon with 
96,000 monks.® One Tooth-relic of the Buddha was 
honoured by the inhabitants of Gandhara.’’ 

The Kelasa was a mountain with high peaks. It 
was of pure white colour.” At the foot of the Mount 
Meru the king of serpents sat.” The Mount Meru is the 
Mount Sineru which is the highest mountain peak in 


1. Mahdv., Ch. XII, 6 ; Thupav., 43. 2. Mahabodhiv., 114-115. 

8. Ibid., 53 ; Thupav., 50. 4. Thupav., 72. 5. Ibid., 72. 

6. Ibid., 72-73. 7. Mahdv., Ch. XII, 8 ; Mahabodhiv., 118. 

8. Mahabodhivamsa, 114. 9. Thupav., 73. 10. D&\hdv., Ch. 

11, 56. 

11. Mahabodhiv., 18, 26, 45, 79. 12. Daihdv., Ch. IV, 84 ; Thupav., 89. 
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Jainbudipa.* The Himavanta was full of forests, flowers, 
Jakes, rivers, animals, birds, peacocks, etc. It was 
resounded by the songs of birds. It was full of jewels. 
It was the abode of gods, demons, ndgas, Jdnnaras, etc.* 
Cittakuta was a mountain in the north.* Mandakini 
was a river full of beautiful swans.' It is a tributary of 
the Alakananda. Some have identified it with the 
Kaliganga which rises in the Kedar mountain in Garhwal.' 
Cunningham has identified it with the Rksa river. It 
forms a small tributary to the Paisundi (Paisuni or 
Payasvini) in Bundelkhand and flows by the side of the 
Mount Citrakuta." Siddhartha came to the opposite 
bank of the river Anoma which is the river Aumi in the 
district of Gorakhpur." It has also been identified with 
the Kudawanadi in the Basti district of Oudh. Its banks 
were full of beautiful and pure pearls." The Buddlia 
took his meal near the Anotatta lake,* one of the seven 
great lakes situated in the Himalayan mountain. The 
Buddha used the water of the Anotatta lake after his 
Enlightenment.'" Sixteen jars of water were brought 
from the Anotatta lake at time of Asoka’s consecration 
ceremony. Asoka sanctified the great Bo-tree by the 
water of this lake and worshipped it.“ The branch of 
the Bo-tree taken to Ceylon by Sahghamitta was also 
sanctified by its water.'* The Lumbinivana, whicii was 
full of sdla and kadamba trees, was the place vdiere 
Siddhartha came out of the womb of Queen Maya." It 
is Rummindei in the Nepal Tarai, 2 miles to the north of 
Bhagavanpura and about a mile north of Paderia. The 

1. Law, Geography of Early Buddhistn, Ch. XVI, 43. 

2. Mahahodhivanisa, 2. Mahabodhiv., 62. 

4. Ibid., 3. 5. Cf.^ Matsya P., Ch. 12. 

6. Law, Rivers of India, p. 48 ; Vol. XXI, p. 11. 

7. Thupav., 20. 8. Dd(hdv., Ch. I, 32. 9. Mahav., Ch. I, 18. 

10. Mahdbodhiv., 36. 11. Ibid., lOO-lOL 12. Ibid , 152, 

18. Ibid,, 14 ; Thupav., 82, 
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beautiful Jetavana vihara was built at a great cost by 
Anathapindika who made it over to the Buddha/ It 
is described as having sweet scented flower-trees and 
various kinds of deer, })eacocks and birds/ The Gan- 
dhakuti or the Perfumed Chamber lay in it which was 
often visited by the Buddha.'* In the Jetavana garden 
the Buddha had a view of Tambapaniii which was later 
visited by him.'* A Bodhi-plant was planted at the 
entrance of this vihara in the life-time of the Buddha.” In 
this garden of Anathapindika the Buddha dwelt in the 
most excellent capital of Kosala.” The Master while 
dwelling in this garden saw in the fifth year of his Budd- 
hahood a war which was likely to take place between the 
Nagas, Mahodara and Cfilodara.' 

(b) East: 

Uruvela was visited by the Buddha." It comprised 
the village of Senani where Sujata was born.'* It was 
a Janapada or country in Magadha.*" Buddha came here 
after converting the Bhaddavaggiya princes." At 
Uruvela in the Magadha country Gotama reached the 
Supreme Enlightenment at the foot of the Bodhi-trec 
one the fullmoon day of the month of Vesakha." Accord¬ 
ing to the Vamsatthappahdsinl (p. 84) Uruvela in ancient 
Buddhagaya in the Gaya district means a big sandy 
embankment. Here the Master converted many Jatilas 
led by Kassapa.'” The people of Ahga and Magadha 
prepared a great sacrifice." The Bodhisatta did not 
accept the kingship of Magadha." Giribbaja, the earlier 
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capital of Magadha, was inhabited by Dasaka the leader 
of a school.' In this town at tlie entrance of the 
Sattapanni Cave the First Buddhist Couindl was finished 
after seven months.Mithila was ruled by the sons and 
grandsons of Nagadeva.' It was also ruled by Malio- 
sadha.^ The commentator [)oints out that it was also ruled 
by the descendants of Makhadeva.'^ Not far from the land¬ 
ing place called the Gotamatittha in a small village 
called Pataligama Ajatasatlu built an excellent city 
called Pataliputta to overthrow the Vajjis.' The road 
from Pataliputta to the great Bodhi-tree was attended to. 
The Bodhi-tree was brought with great reverence from 
the Bodhi terrace to Pataliputta.' Pataliputta, which 
was the best of towns in India, was ruled by Asoka." 
This city had verj^ broad and lojig paths.' The tooth- 
relic of the Buddha was also brought here.'" This city 
was visited by the Niganthas." Sahghamitta lived in 
the city of Pataliputta.'" A ruler of the town of Patali¬ 
putta daily fed 1,000 monks. Not being satisfied with 
this he thought of giving alms by field-cultivation. He 
therefore went to Mathura, laboured there and with the 
grain produced he made an offering of alms." Puppha- 
pura (Pataliputra) and Vesali (modern Besar in the 
Muzaffarpur district) were visited by the heretical monks.'* 
As soon as Bindusara fell ill Asoka came to Puppha- 
pura,'" which he ruled as Dhammasoka.'" In the coun¬ 
try of the Vahgas, in the Vanga capital, there lived a 
king of the Vahgas who was married to a daughter of 
the king of the Kalihgas. In consequence of this union 
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a daughter was born to the king of the Vahgas.* In 
the capital of the Vangas a marriage took place with 
the uncle’s daughter." Sihabahu was the king of the 
Lala kingdom, who had a wife named Sihasivali.’ 
Vijaya, the eldest son of King Sihabahu, went to Lanka 
after obtaining the status of a prince.^ As Vijaya’s 
father Sihabahu was brought up by a lion, he was called 
Sihala.' 

Dhammagupta gave the most exalted position to the 
Mahabodhi among the Moriyas. The Moriya country 
itself was given to it.* The Prince Candagutta of the 
royal family of Moriyanagara became the king of 
Patalipiitta with the help of the Brahmin Canakya. 
Moriyanagara was built by the isakyas.’ The Licchavis 
of Vesali, the Bulls of Allakappa, and a Brahmin of Veth- 
dipa wanted to have the relics of the Buddha by force.* The 
Vajjiputtaka monks preached the ten points at Vesali." 
The Parajika rules were first enforced here."’ The 
Buddha left Rajagaha for Sravasti." Rajagaha was 
once visited by the house-holder Sudatta who came 
from Savatthi on some business.'" Dakkhinagiri country 
was close to the city of Rajagaha” It was visited by 
Mahinda. This country lay to the south of Rajagaha 
beyond the hills that surrounded the city.'^ The elder 
Indagutta came through the air from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rajagaha to Ceylon with 80,000 monks.” 
Between Rajagaha and Nalanda there was a royal house 
(rajagdraka) situated at Ambalatthika.'* The Maha- 
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vanavihara was in the Vajji territory which contained 
the Master’s Perfumed Cliamber.’ In the Kukkutarama 
which was a monastery at Pataliputta there lived Siit>- 
j>ava the son of a minister." The Jivaka-ambavana was 
visited by Ajatasattu, which was near Kajagaha.' At 
Valukarama in Vesali the Second Buddhist ('ouncil was 
finished in eight months.' The Latthivana was a 
garden near Rajagaha where King Bimbisfira went to 
see the Buddha.' It was about 2 miles north of Tapo- 
vana in the district of Gaya. The T hup aim ms a (p. 81) 
refers to Veluvana. The Buddha lived at Sitavana which 
was adorned with various kinds of crce’iicrs, flowers, 
etc., while he revisited Rajagaha." P’rom the Asoka- 
rama at Pataliputta the elder Mittinna came to Ceylon, 
with 1, 60,000 monks." Kajahgala was a small market 
town." Usiradhaja was a mountain." The river Ganges 
was crossed by the Bodhisatta when it had strong cur¬ 
rents of water. It was famous for pure water." There 
was a landing place on its bank." The Bodhisatta took 
the rice-gruel offered by Sujata on the bank of the river 
Nerahjara where he meditated at a great Sala Grove." 
The Bodhisatta took the golden plate to the bank of 
this river where the great Bo-tree stood." On the day 
of his Supreme Enlightenment the Buddha gave away 
his bowl after his meal to the serpent Mahakala on the 
bank of this river.''* Tamalitti (Tamluk) was the land¬ 
ing place of the great Bo-tree while it was being carried 
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from India to Ceylon/ It was a harbour at the mouth 
of the Ganjres, 

(c) West: 

The Aparantaka country was converted by the 
elder Dhammarakkhita by preachin^f the Agglkkhando- 
pama Sutta.' Maharaltha was converted by the elder 
Mahadhammarakkhita by preaching? the Narada-Kas- 
sapci JdtakaJ' Maharattha is modern Maharastra. The 
port called Supparaka situated on the west coast of 
India was visited by Vijaya/ It is modern Sopara in 
tile Thaiia district of the Bombay Presidency. 

(d) South : 

Mahadeva was sent to Mahismandala which may be 
identified with Mandhata on the Narmada. Some have 
identified it with Mysore.' Fleet takes it as the terri¬ 
tory of Mahisa of which the capital was Mahismatl. 
Rakkhita was sent to Vanavasa (modern Vanavasi in 
North Kanara)." VaiiavasI is also mentioned in the 
Mahdbhdrata (4,366) and Harivamsa (5,232) as the 
country in South India. The modern town of Vanavasi in 
north Kanara seems to have preserved the old name. 
From the great Pallavabhogga or the country of the 
Pallavas the elder Mahadeva came to Ceylon with 4,60,000 
monks.^ The city of Madura was in South India where 
lived the daughter of the Pandu king, so very devoted to 
Vijaya of the kingdom of Lala.' In Kalihga there was 
a king named Kalihga whose capital was at Dantapura." 
A very beautiful girl was married to king Kalinga of the 
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Kaliiiga country. King Brahmadatta of Dantapura, the 
capital of Kalinga got the tooth-relic of the Buddha.^ 
Dantapura was also visited by Cittayana with his army.'’ 
It was invaded by king Khiradhara.’ It was a prosperous 
city with alms-houses, decorated with walls, towers, build¬ 
ings, palaces and valuable paintings.’ The king of 
Kalinga daily worshipped the tooth-relic of the Buddha.“ 

The capital city of Amaravati was so called because 
it was full of men resembling the immortals.' A rich 
Brahmin lived here who became an ascetic and later 
acquired higher knowledge.’’ Amaravati was the king¬ 
dom of Sumedha who renounced the world.” It may be 
identified with the modern city of Amaravati close to 
the rivers of Dharanikotta, a mile west of ancient Amara¬ 
vati on the Krisna, famous for its ruined stupa. 
Amarapura was a beautiful city.‘“ The Godavari is a 
famous river of South India." Aparagoyana was an 
island in the south, seven thousand yojanas in extent." 

(e) Central: 

Ujjayini (Ujjeni) was the capital city of Avanti." 
The inhabitants of Avanti were known as Avantis." 
Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa, Niraar 
and the adjoining districts of the Central provinces. 
Ancient Avanti was divided into two parts, the northern 
l)art had its capital at Ujjain and the southern part 
called Avanti-Dakkhinapatha had its ca|)ital at Mahis- 
mati. The government of Ujjayini was led by Asoka as 
soon as Bindusara fell ill.*’ Asoka was the ruler of Avanti 
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according to the Mahavamsa.’ He abandoned the 
government of Ujjayini which he had taken in hand 
when Bindusara became weak/ Before he came to 
Ujjayini he halted in the town of Vedisa (Vidisa) which 
may be identified with modern Bhilsa in the Gwalior 
State situated 26 miles north-east of Bhopal.’ The son 
of the king of Ujjain was faithful to the Buddha.^ Asoka 
while reigning at Ujjeni married a !§akya girl at Vedisa 
which lay at a distance of fifty yojanas from Pataliputta." 
A son named Mahinda and a daughter named Sahgha- 
mitta were born to them.'' From the Vedisa mountain 
Mahinda went to Ceylon." At Vedisa the ^akyas took 
shelter being afraid of Vidudabha." Vedisa contained 
a monastery called Ilatthalhakarama."’ The Thupa- 
vamsa (p. 44) refers to the Vedisa mountain on which 
there was a monastery (Vetisapabbatavihdra). Dakhi- 
nagiri in Ujjayini had a great monastery wherefrom 
the elder Dhammarakkhita came to Ceylon with 40,000 
monks.'" 

II.—CEYLON 

Lahkadipa was an excellent country having a beau¬ 
tiful (dimate, fertile, a mine of treasures and an abode of 
the elect." The Mahavamsa and its Commentary men¬ 
tion four main divisions of the Island of Lahka.'^ The 
Island of Lanka was covered with great forests and full 
of horrors. It contained blood-thirsty demons of various 
kinds." The Island of Lanka was known by various 
names, e. g., Ojadipa, Varadipa, Mandadipa, Tamba- 

1. Ibid,, XIIT, 8-9 ; Cf. Mahabodhiv,, 98. 2. Thupav,, 38. 
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paiini, etc.' This Island was visited by some foremost 
Brahmins who sailed there by a ship.' The rulers of 
the stainless Lanka carried on the L^overnment of their 
country in harmony and without discord like the Licc- 
havis of Vesali, and therefore, they were happy." The 
Buddha started for the Island of Lanka to purify it by 
liis faith." Lanka was known to the Master as the place 
where his doctrine should shine in glory.’ After the 
passing away of the Blessed one the great branch of the 
Bodhi-tree on the south was established in this Island.® 
It was honoured at Anuradhapura.^ The two schools 
of the Acariyavada named Dhammaruci and Sagaliya 
arose at Lanka." Mahinda who was sent to the Tamba- 
panni Island,® expressed his desire to save it by showing 
the light to the Island and causing the splendour of the 
Conqueror to increase. Sumana the grandson of king 
Asoka went to Lanka. Later on the Theri Saiighamitta, 
Asoka’s daughter, went there who took with her the 
Maha-bodhi.'" The city of Tambapanni was built by 
Prince Vijaya after his conquest of Ceylon. It was so called 
because Prince Vijaya’s men found their hands coi)per- 
coloured by the dust of the copper land on which they 
rested for a while with their hands stretched." Vijaya 
of the kingdom of Laja landed in Lanka in the region 
called Tambapanni'® Laiika was kingless for a year.' 
Panduvasudeva ruled Lanka for full thirty years." 
Anuradhapura which was a splendid city was ruled by 
Mutasiva for sixty years." The great Bo-tree was 
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brought to Ceylon via Tamalitti (modern Tamluk) by a 
siiip/ The tooth-relic of the Buddha was daily wor¬ 
shipped by the king of Lanka.” The city of Vijita was 
destroyed and the king of the city of Mahela was sub¬ 
dued.’ Devanampiyatissa was installed in the kingdom 
of Tambapanni.^ The Sumanakfita was also known as the 
Piyrdakuta and Varadipa.’ Geiger takes it to be the 
Adam’s Peak.'’ It contained the foot-print of the Buddha.’ 
It was visited by the king Kittinissahka.’ 

In Ceylon there was the Malaya country which con¬ 
tained three kinds of gcms.“ It was called Merukan- 
dara."' It was visited by Abhaya," and the younger son 
of Parakkama.’’ A merchant set out for Malaya with 
many carts to bring turmeric, ginger, etc." Malaya was 
given to the Mahabodhi by Candagutta." The Malaya 
forest lay in Anuradhapura.'' A matrimonial relation 
was established between Lanka and Kalihga.”' Ayojjha 
was a splendid town in the island of Lanka.” The town 
of Abhayapura was situated near the Kadamba lake," 

In the s[)lendid town of Kalyani the five-storied 
palace was restored by Parakkamabahu 11." Gangasiri- 
pura (Gampola) and the splendid Hatthigiripura (Kuru- 
negala) were visited by Vijayabahu IV.’" King Kittinis- 
sanka had fruit and flower gardens in the island of Tamba- 
fianni.” Pulatthinagara was rebuilt by king Parakkama¬ 
bahu.” 
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It was full of pinnacled houses adorned with climb¬ 
ing plants and flowers/ Vijayabahu IV restored this 
town in such a way as it surpassed in glory many import¬ 
ant cities of India/ Lanka was won over by Parakkama- 
hahu by the force of his arms/ The three suburbs called 
the Rajavesibhujahga, Rajakulantaka and Vijita which 
were adorned witli high palaces, were laid by Parakkama- 
haliu 1/ In Rajavesibhujahga the Isipatana Vihara 
was a delightful place for the ascetics.' Anuradhapura 
was utterly destroyed by the Cola army." Parakkamapura 
was founded by Parakkamabahu I." Kottliasara lay near 
l^ulatthinagara.* Uruvela was situated near Monoragala. 
According to some it was the capital of that part of Rohana 
which was called Atthasahassa. Queen Sugala betook 
herself to it.” Madhura was ruled by King Parakkama,'" 
which was captured l)y King Kulasekhara.” Sirivijaya- 
rajasiha brought princesses from Madhura and made 
them his chief queens. lie won over the peo])le of Lanka 
and took his abode in the fair town of Sirivaddhana.’" 
Kittisirirajasiha increased the ha})piness of the people of 
Lanka.*'’ 

Ceylon was vdsited by an elder with 18,000 monks 
from the Mahavana monastery in Vesali, by an elder with 
30,000 monks from the Ghositarama monastery in Kosa- 
mbi, by an elder with 40,000 monks from Dakkhinagiri in 
Ujjayini, by the elder Mittinna with many monks from 
the Kasmira country, by Mahadeva who came from 
Pallavabhogga in South India, by the Yona Mahadham- 
marakkhita who came from Alasanda. The Thera Uttara 
came with 60,000 monks from his dwelling place by the 
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road through the Vihjha mountain, the Thera Cittagutta 
came with 30,000 monks from the Bodhimanda Vihara, 
Candagutta and Suriyagutta came from the Vanavasa 
country and the Kelasa vihara, each with many monks.’ 
There was a mountain called Kasa in the city of Anuradha- 
pura.’’ It is probably near the modern Kahalagama about 
18 miles south-east from AnurMhapura. The Mahdvamsa 
Commentary (p. 300) refers to Chata mountain on the 
south-western side of Anuradhapura. The Aritthapab- 
bata mentioned in the Mahdvamsa (Chap. X) may be 
identified with Ritigala, north of Habarana. The Anula- 
tissa mentioned in the Mahdvamsa Commentary (p. 659) 
was a mountain. The Mount Missaka, also knoMm as the 
Cetiya mountain, on the eastern side of Anuradhapura, 
was visited by Mahinda.^ It was so called because many 
shrines were built there.'* The Cetiyagiri was the Mihin- 
tale mountain.’ Mahinda came here. A monastery was 
built on it. The right Eye-relic was enshrined in the 
Cetiyagiri after removing it from the Manithupa.” The 
Bodhi plant was planted on the Cetiyapabbata.' In 
Ceylon there was another mountain called Malaya.* The 
Gahga or Mahagahga was a river. The Damilas had 
settlements on both sides of the Ganges. They were killed 
on the bank of tlie Ganges.® King Gajabahu came to 
its bank, built his capital there and lived happily." The 
river Kadamba lay to the east of Anuradhapura. It was 
a charming river of Ceylon full of roaring waves and black 
geese.” The Kalyani was a river falling into the sea 
near Colombo where there was a Naga king named 
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Maniakkhika who was established in the Refuges/ The 
Kusumi was a port where the five vessels arrived full of 
warriors/ 

Pasantittha was a landing place in Ceylon/ Jam- 
bukola was a landing place in north Ceylon/ It was 
also a port.’ The road from the north-gate up to this 
port was cleaned and adorned by Asoka’s orders.® 

The Mahameghavana which was a solitary garden 
was visited by Mahinda.’ This garden which stretched 
south of Anuradhapura was accepted by Mahinda for the 
construction of a monastery therein for the monks. It 
was laid out by Mutasiva.® It was a beautiful garden 
provided with fruit and flower trees.® The Ganthakara- 
parivena was built in it."’ The Nandana garden was also a 
pleasant spot.” There was the delightful Mahanaga garden 
in the centre of Lanka. It was three yojanas long and one 
yojana wide. The right collar bone of the Buddha was 
brought here." The Jambukolavihara contained many 
golden statues of the Buddha."’ In the Kalyanivihara 
the vast and splendid cetiya which was destroyed by the 
Damilas was restored with a golden finial put upon it 
and a gate-tower built on the eastern side." In the Hat- 
thagallavihara a two-storied circular relic temple was 
built by Gothabhaya." The Tooth-relic of the Buddha 
was in the Labujagamavihara (Delgamuva near Kuru- 
vita north of Ratnapura).’® The Meghagirivihara was 
situated to the north-east of Anuradhapura." The 
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Mahiyariganavihara contained the Kahcukathupa' which 
was venerated by celebrating a great festival with many 
fragrant flowers, lamps, etc. The Mahiyahgana thupa 
was situated in the Mahanaga Garden." 

The Maharneghavanarama was the first drama or 
monastery in the island of Lanka bestowed on the frater¬ 
nity. Bhatutissa put a well-fence with towers at the gate of 
the Maharneghavanarama. A golden thupa was built in 
it. This monastery which was once known as the Maha- 
sagara was given to the Buddha as a precious gift. It 
was also known as the Maliatittlia during the time of the 
Buddha Kakusandha. The Bodhi branch was planted 
tliere." 

At Anuradhai)ura the Thui)rirrima was situated in 
the southern direction.^ The Buddha spent a moment in 
ha[)piness of meditation on the site of the Thuj)arama 
Cetiya." The Thuparama was bell-sha{)ed and enclosed 
by colonnade formed of rough hewn and palmyra palm¬ 
shaped pillars of stone supporting the roof. It was erec¬ 
ted by Deviinampiyatissa and was the first of its kind in 
Ceylon. It was built after the Thupa was erected. In 
this monastery Abhaya built a double canopy made of 
silver over the Thupa. The cctiya of the Thuparama 
was situated near the southern wall of the city in the 
Nandana Garden which stretched between the Mahame- 
ghavana and the southern wall of the city of Anuradha- 
pura. It was worshipped perpetually with gifts of 
jewels. Offerings were brought by the nobles, ministers, 
women of the royal household, and town and countryfolk.® 
A relic chamber was built in this drama. When the 
beautiful Thupa in the Thuparama was completed, it 

1. IbuLf II, 51 ; Thupav,, 58. 

2. Mahdv., Ch. I, 21-24? ; Mahahodhiv., 130 ; Tlnipav.^ 49, 58. 

3. Thupavamsciy 52. 4. Dtpavamsa, Ch. XVIT, 11. 

5. Ddihfivamsa, Ch. IT, 27. 6 . Mahdvarnsa, Ch. XVII, 02-03. 
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was worshipped perpetually with many gifts of jewels. 
Lajjitissa levelled the ground between the Thuparama 
and the Mahathupa. A village was granted to the 
ThuiJarama for its maintenance. 

The Mahathupa was also erected by King Duttha- 
gamani.‘ It was erected at Anuradhapura. When Devu- 
nampiyatissa was informed by Mahinda of the great 
sanctity of the place, he desired to build the Thupa 
himself. Mahinda asked him not to do so, as it would 
be done by Dutthagamani. The Thu})a is like a water- 
bubble in shajic, and its architect was Sirivaddha. The 
(;etiya is 120 cubits high. The relic chamber is magni¬ 
ficent. It is a great j)lace of pilgrimage of the Buddhists 
from the time of its erection down to the present <lay. 
It is also known as Mahiicrctiya and Ilemavaluka. This 
Thilpa was visited by the Buddha where the Master en¬ 
gaged himself in meditation. It was a gigantic bell¬ 
shaped relic shrine built about 160 years B. C. King 
Dutthagamani erected it on the model of the Sancfiii and 
Barhut stupas, at the foundation of which, the materials 
of different kinds were used. After the foundation was 
laid, the monks were summoned and the circle of the base 
of the Cetiya was dc=^icribed. Many ciders were present in¬ 
cluding some who came from Jambudipa at the time of the 
laying of the foundation. King Dutthagamani spent 20 
or 24 invaluable treasures for building the Mahathupa. 
Abhaya, the son of Kotikanna, visited this great Thupa, 
and walked round it and saw the Belie chamber. Accord¬ 
ing to the Mahdvamsa in the midst of the Relic chamber 
a Bodhi-tree made of jewels was placed. The Mahathupa 
with its lofty height and imposing mound bears 
testimony to the splendid architecture of Ceylon. The 
Mahathupa class of Buddhist stupas in Ceylon later 


1. DlpavamsQy Ch. XIX, i!. 
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came to be provided with four entrance points, each 
containing an image inside, reminding us of the famous 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda of Burma. 

The Mahavihara on the Cetiya Mountain was com¬ 
pleted by King Devanampiyatissa.’ It was a great 
monastery at Anuradhapura and a great centre of Budd¬ 
hism in Ceylon for many centuries. Dhatusena had its 
walls painted with various ornamental designs. Tissa 
built 12 edifices. Sanghabodhi constructed a room in it 
where food was distributed by tickets. Abhaya and 
Gothabhaya each built a stone pavilion in it. Mcgha- 
vannabhaya constructed several parivenas in this Vihara 
which lost its importance after the removal of the 
capital from Anuradhapura to Pulatthipura. The Jetava- 
navihara was situated near the Abhayagiri dagoba at 
Anuradhapura. The Dakkhinagirivihara was built by 
Uttiya. It was a great monastic centre for a long time. 
Dhatusena restored it. The Tissamahavihara or Tissa- 
rama was built by Tissa at llohana. The Maricavatti- 
vihara was completed by Dutthagamani in three years. 
He built it as an act of expiation. It was renovated by 
Voharikfitissa. Gothabhaya built an uposatha hall. 
Parakkamabahu I rebuilt the Thupa destroyed by the 
Damilas. 

The Anurarama which was dilapidated was repaired." 
The Puppharama was a decorated monastery.’ The 
Girivihara was built and made over to the Church with 
200 pieces of land for its maintenance.* The Pacinarama 
was the east monastery at Anuradhapura.® The Bahumah- 
galacetiya and the Ambatthalacetiya were built in the 
island of Lanka.® In the northern direction from the 


1. Mahavamsa, Ch. XX, 7-8. 
3. Ibid., 100, 80-87. 

5. Mahdv., XX, 25-26, 


2. Culav., 41, 101. 
4. Ibid., 42, 0. 
6. Culav., 88, 65 ; 37, 74. 
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Man^ala shrine King UinTlissa i)uili a Thupa, an image 
and a room for the image/ 

The Lohapasada or the quadrangular ]ialace of nine 
storeys was built by King Dutthagarnani at a great cost/ 
According to the Vamsatthappakasini Dutthagarnani 
built it when the old one was removed. It was roofed 
with iron plates by Saddhatissa. It was four-sided mea¬ 
suring 100 cubits on each side and so much in height. All 
the chambers in it were decorated with sliver and the 
coral balustrades were adorned with precious stones. 
There were 1,000 well-arranged chambers in it. It stood 
as a magnificent pahu'e suirounded by a beautiful enclo¬ 
sure and provided with four gateways. As it was covered 
with bricks of coj)i)er and iron, it came to be known as 
the Brazen Palace. It was presented to the Brotherhood. 
On the first storey stood the ordinary people?; on the 
second storey thos<; versed in the three Pitakas; and on 
each of the three storeys beginning with the third, stood 
the stream-winners (so1d])alti), the once-returners 
{sakadagdml) and the non-returners {(uidgaml). The 
cankerwaned (arhuts) alone stood on the four uppermost 
storeys. According to the Maluwam^a Saddhatissa 
built this palace anew seven storeys high. Gothabhaya 
renewed the pillars of this j)alaee. Dutthagarnani raised 
aloft to seven storeys the Lohapasada originally built by 
Devanampiyatissa.' Bhatikabhaya carried out repairs 
to the Brazen Palace. The contents of the Relic chamber 
of the Mahathupa were described by him to all the monks 
of the Mahavihara assembled in the Lohapasada. The 
right Eye-relic of the Buddha was kept in the Brazen 
Palace well guarded and was worshipped day and night."* 

1. Ibid., 37, 183. 2. Dipav., XIX, I. 3. Mahav., XV, 200 ; 

Geiger, Mahav. Trausl., p. 112 f.n. 5. 4. Culav., 42, 53. 
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Chapter xv 

CONTEMPOJiyVHY INDIAN AND CEYLONESE 

KINGS 

Dr. Geiger’s list, of synchronisms between the kings 
of Ceylon anti those of India, China and Burma’ follt>vvs 
the ehronologieal table of Ceylon kings supplied by Dr. 
Wickremasinghe in the Ejn^raphia Zeylanica (III, 1 ff.). 
Wickremasinghe has made no attempt at reconeiling 
the two ehronologieal computations of 483 B. C. and 
544/3 B. C.“ Here the acceptability of Geiger’s list of 
synchronisms between the kings of India and those of 
Ceylon in the light of some new relevant facts has been 
considered. 

The first traditional synchronism is the one between 
Vijaya’s landing on the island of Lanka and the Buddha’s 
death.” This synchronism establishes the contemporaneity 
of Vijaya, the first Indian king of Ceylon, and Ajatasattu, 
the king of Magadha.^ 

Next an unbroken line of Ceylon kings, all successors 
of Vijaya, is recorded in the existing chronicles of Ceylon 
in order to establish the synchronism between the conse¬ 
cration of Devanampiyatissa as king of Ceylon and the 

1. Geiger, Culavamsa PTS. Trans. Series No. 20, Intro., pp. xvi ff. 

2. Geiger, Op. Cit. p. iv. 

3. Mahdvarnsa 6 , 47. 

‘‘ Lankdyatn Vijayasandmuko kumdro 
otinna thiramati Tambaparinidese 
sdUmam yamakagundnam antarasmirn 
nibhdturn sayitadine Tathdgatussdii.*^ 

Dtpavumsa, 9, 49 ; ‘^Sambuddhe pacchime vasse Vijaya idhamagato manus- 
savasamhi akarayi sambuddho dipaduttamo.” 

4. Geiger, Op. Cit., p. xvi, 
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]8th year of Asoka’s reijjii. Takin^r 483 B.C/ to be the 
date for the Buddha’s demise, one gets the year 247/6 
B.C. as Devanampiyatissa’s coronation year,' and it con¬ 
firms his (tontemporaneity with the great Asoka of India.’ 

The third point of synchronism noticed by Geiger 
is the one between the reign of Samudragupta, the king 
of India, and that of Sirimeghavanna, the king of Ceylon, 
who was the successor of Mahasena.^ The former reign¬ 
ed from 326 to about 375 A. 1)., and the latter from 362 
to 389 A. D.’ According to a notice quoted by Sylvain 
Levi® from Chinese soujces, a king of Ceylon Chi-mi-kia- 
po-mo (Sri Meghavarman, Siri Meghavanna) sent an ctm- 
bassy to the Indian king Samudragupta (San-meou-to- 
lo-kiu-to) asking permission to erect a monastery at Ma- 
habodhi (Bodh-Gaya) for the accommodaiion of Budd¬ 
hist monks from Ceylon.’ The fact of building a large 
and magnificent monastery at Bodh Gaya by a king of 
Ceylon for the residence of the Sinhalese monks is attest¬ 
ed by Hiuen Tsang.® The plinth of this monastery sur¬ 
vives to the present day." 

1. Some hold 478 B.C\ as the true date of Buddha’s death {IA,, Vol. xliil, 
October 1914, pp, 197-204) while others accept 487 or 4S(J B.C. (Cf. JRAS.y 1905, 
p. 51). 

2. According to the Dijmvafnsa (17, 78) Devanampiyatissa was consecrated 
king 230 years after the Buddha’s death : 

“ l)vc satUni ca vassdni chaltimsa ca iicimvaccharc, 

SambudJte paiinihhute ahJiisitto Devdnampiyo. 

3. Geiger, op. ciC, p. xvi. 4. Geiger, op. a/.., p. xvii ; cf. ihiiL, p. v. 

5. Geiger also mentions 35‘2 379 A.I), as the date of Siri-Meghavanna 

(Mafuiv. Tr. Intro, xxxix), 

0. Sylvain Levi, Les Missions dc Wang Hiuen Ts’e dans Tlnde in J.A., 
HKK), pp, 401 ff. 7. Geiger, op. cit., p. v. 

8. Beal, Uccovih, II, pp. 134-0 ; Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 130. 
Fahien noticed three monasteries at Bodh Gaya, one of which is taken by Barua 
(Gaya and Buddha Gaya, I, pp. 149-50, 178) to be the monastery built bv the 
king of Ceylon, He says: '‘Of the three monasteries seen by him (Fa-Hien) 
one at least must have been a notable erection of a former king of Simhala 
(Ceylon).” 

9. (Cunningham, MaJuihodhi, pp. 5-7. PI. II ; Barua, (tayd and Buddha 
Gaya, I, p. 192 ; II, p. 20, Fig. 23. 
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The fourth point of synchronism, according to Gei¬ 
ger, is the one between the death of a vcTy eminent thera 
of the Mahavihara of Ceylon and Fa-Hien’s arrival at the 
island from India/ Geiger places this synchronism in the 
reign of Mahanama, the king of Ceylon (409-431 A. D.),^ 
and takes the thera mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim to 
be no otlier than Mahadhammakathi who translated the 
Pali Sutta Pitaka into Sinhalese during the reign of king 
Buddhadasa' (362-409) A. 1)/ Tlie suggested synchro¬ 
nism will help us to accept the three kings of Ceylon, 
Buddhadasa, Ilpatissa J, and Mahanama, the contem¬ 
poraries of Candragupta II and Kumaragupta during 
whose reign Fa-Hien visited India and Ceylon.’ 

Referring to Mahanama’s reign, Geiger points out 
that the Chinese sources furnish us with an exact date 
A. D. 428.*’ For the arrival of Buddhaghosa in the reign 
of Mahanama tradition gives us a date, which assuming 
544/3 as the year of the Nirvana, yields 412/3 A. D." 

If it be granted, one has got to admit that Fa-Hien 
and Buddhaghosa arrived in Ceylon almost in the same 
year. This seems to be* altogether unlikely. Fa-Ilien 
indeed records that when he was residing in Ceylon, he 
heard a Buddhist priest from India reciting a sacred 
book and narrating the course of transmigration of an 

1. Geij^er, Op. cit. xvii £f. 

*2, Geiger, Op. cit. p. xi. 

8. Cu/avamsa, xxxvii, 375 ; 

Tasseva Tanfio Ta}](imhi Mahadhuvimalcathl yati suttdni parivattc^i 

Sifialdya niruttiyd.'' 

4. Geiger, op. cit., p. xi. 

5. According to Geiger, Fa-Hien went to Ceylon 411-412 A.D. ; op, cit., 
p. xvii. 

6. Geiger, op. cit. p. xviii. 

7. Geiger, op. cit., p. xviii. Note that the Cuhivamsa does not mention the 
date of Buddhaghosa’s arrival in Ceylon. According to Ceylonese tradition, 
Buddhaghosa came to Ceylon in 965 A.D. (Malalasckera, Pali Literature of 
Ceylon, p. 81). 
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alnis-bowl of the Buddha from country to country. The 
countries mentioned include even the western Yu-chi, 
Khotan and Kouehe. The description leaves no room 
for doubt that the Buddhist priest from India was a 
Sramana of the Mahayana faith,’ wliile Buddhaghosa was 
an out and out Theravadin or Hinayanist. This Indian 
monk is evidently no other than Gunabiiadra (Kiu-na- 
phutho), a noted scholar of the Mahayana school," who on 
his way to China visited Ceylon." Gunabhadra came to 
China in 435 A. D. and worked on translation till 443 
A. D.‘ 

The Culavamsa account of Buddhaf^hosa’s arrival 
and departure from Ceylon during the reign of Maha- 
nama’ seems guilty of an anachronism. Buddhaghosa 
in the epilogue to his Vinaya-commentary definitely 
states that he commenced his work in the 20th year and 
completed it just at the beginning of the 21st year of 
the reign of the king of Ceylon bearing the distinctive 
epithets of Siri-Kudda Sirinivasa Siripala.” It has not 
been possible even now to give any convincing proof of 
the identity of Mahanama and Sirinivasa Siripala.' The 
Culavamsa account is in many respects nullifuM by 

1. Beal, Records, i. p, Ixxviii ff. 

2. Nanjio, Catalogue, pp. 415-41G. 

He wa.s also iiilerested in Hinayana. Among his several Mahayana works 
two Hinayana books may he noticed e.g. Sainifukidgama sutra and Abhidharma- 
2>rakara7iapdda (Bapat, Vimutiimagga and Visuddhimagga —A comparative 
study, Intro, p. xvi). 

G. Taisho edition of the Vimutiimagga in the Chinese Tripitaka, 50, JIM' a.18. 

4. Bapat, Vimutiimagga and Visudhiinagga, Introd., p. xvi. 

5. Culavamsa, xxxvii, 24G-7. 

Atha kattabhaJdccesu gaiesu parinitthiiim vanditum so mahdhodhirn 
Jambudipam updgami. 

Rkutvd dviivisavassdni Mahdndmo fnaharnahun katvd puriniini cih'dni 
yathdkarnmam updgami/^ 

G. “ Ranno Siri nivdsassa Siri2)dla-yasassmo 

Samavisatime kheme jayasamvacchare ayam araddhd, ekaviyuinhi 
sarnpatte parinitth 

7. Cf. Malalasekera, Diet, of Pali Proper Navies, II, 1141. 
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the internal evidence of Buddha^hosa’s own work.' It 
cannot tell us precisely from which part of India he 
came to Ceylon, while Buddhaj?hosa himself tells us that 
when he was residing in KancTpura and such other 
places in South India, he was urged to go to Ceylon.^ 
The Ciilavamsa gives the name of the Thera under whose 
instruction he went to Ceylon as Bevata,’ while Buddha- 
ghosa himself mentions him by the name of Bhadanta 
Jotipala/ 

Among the kings of Ceylon incidentally mentioned 
by Buddhaghosa, Mutasiva (B. C. 307-247),' Devanam- 
piyatissa (247-207 B. C.), Duttagamani Abhaya (101-77 
B,C.* the national hero of Ceylon, and Vattagamani (29-17 
B.C.) reigned all in pre-Christian times. Mutasiva who 
was a contemi)orary of Asoka, was the son of Pandukii- 
bhaya. He ruled Ceylon for sixty years. According to 
the Dtpavamsa (V. 82, XI, 13) the .sixth year of Asoka’s 
reign corresponded with the forty-eighth year of the reign 
of Mutasiva who was made the king of Ceylon in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of Candragupta.^ Devii- 
nampiyatissa was undoubtedly a Ceylon contemporary 
of Devanampiya Asoka. He was pleased to send a price¬ 
less treasure as a gift to Dharmasoka whom he had never 

J. CulavarnsUf xxxvii, 21(>-17, vaguely refers to a vihilra in India (ekani 
viharam agamma. . . .) 

2. Accfirding to Dhanimakitti's Mahdvarnsa suppiment Huddhagliosa went 
to Ceylon at the request of his preceptor Thera Revata. It is evident from the 
epilogtie to liis ManatathapuroTii that he stayed with the most venerable Jotipiila 
not only at Kancipura and other places in the country of Coja or Dravida but 
also at Mahavihara in the excellent island of Tambapanni. 

B. Ciilavamsa, xxxvii, 218. Tatth’eko Ilcvato nama mahathero vijaniya, 
inahapahho ay am satto, dametum va^^t-atiti so. 

4. Manoraihapiirant, Nigamana:—'*Aydcito sumaiind therena Bhadanta- 
Joiipdlena Kdncipurddiftu rnayd pubbe saddhim vasantena vara-Tambapannidipe 
mahdvihdr'e vasanakdle pi.** 

5. G. P. Malala.sekera, Did. of Pali Proper Names, II, G40. 

0. Aiihasdlini, p. 80. 

7. Cf. Malalasekera, Diet, of Pali Proper Names, Vol. II, p. 640. 
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seen, Dliarinasoka appreJcialed Ihe {jjift and sent as a 
ielurn-j>ift another treasure to Devanainpiyatissa who 
was then consecrated as the kin«- of Ceylon. The MaJux- 
vamsa (XX, 17-25) preserves a traditional list of memo¬ 
rable erections just to honour him as the first jrreat builder. 
Dutthagainani, the son of Kakavannatissa, gathered 
round him mighty and great warriors from far and 
near villages as well as from the royal and noble families, 
lie developed a strong hatred towards the Damijas, who 
had more than once usurped the throne of Ceylon. He 
was determined to (piell them down. He attained tlie 
fiaramount position in the early history of Ceylon by 
giving a crushing defeat to the Tamil hordes led by Ejara, 
Vattagamani was the son and successor of Saddhatissa. 
He figures prominently in some of the ancient inscrip¬ 
tions of Ceylon. He became famous as the vanquisher 
of the Tamil usurpers, as the king who caused the Pali 
canonical texts to be committed to writing, and as the 
builder of the Abhayagiri monastery. His lieutenants 
heartily co-operated with him in building up a memor¬ 
able tradition of art and architecture standing as a last¬ 
ing symbol of piety.’ The reign of Coranaga," son and 
successor of Vattagamani, is reckoned by Geiger from 
6 B. C. to 9 A. 1). Some have fixed his date as 3 B. C.- 
9 A. D. He was also known as Mahilnaga, according to 
the Mahavamsa (XXXIII, 45). He was poisoned by 
his queen Anula. King Mahanaga, whose magniheent 
gifts of medicine in connection with the art of healing 
at Penambahgana' won for him a lasting fame, may be 
identified either with Mahadathika Mahanaga (67-79 
A. D.),‘ or with Mahallanaga (196-202 A. D.),' father-in- 


1. B. C. Law, Cliroiiicloi of Ceylon, ji. 67. 52. Ailhasalint, p. 399. 

3. Ibid., p. 399. 4. Geijrer, op. at., p. 10. 5. Ibid., p. X. 
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law and coinmander-in-chief of Gaiabaliuka^^ainani, 
more probably with the former.’ 

Amonj? the Indian kings, those who find mention 
in his writings and who may be taken to stand nearer to 
the age of Buddhaghosa are the Satavahanas^ and the 
Kudradamans; there is none belonging to the Gupta and 
later Ages. Kudradamans come in connection with a new 
type of the Indian coins, called Rudradamaka (Dudrada- 
maka-Sinhalese Ed.) and standardised by them," evidently 
at the time of Buddhaghosa. 

It may be suggested that Buddhaghosa came to 
Ceylon either during the reign of Sirinaga I (249-270 
A. D.’ assuming 21 years as the length of his reign),' who 
was a contemporary of some king of the line of Castana 
and Rudradaman I or during that of Sirimeghavanna, 
the son of Mahasena (362-380 A.D.; 362-409 A. D. according 
to some) who was a contem])orary of Samudragupta and 
Rudradaman II (348-364 A.D.). The secoiid alternative is 
more acceptable on the ground that Buddhaghosa has 
quoted the Dlpaimrnna'' which brings the chronicle of 
Ceylon kings to a close with the reign of Mahasena (334- 
361/2 A. D.), the father and luedeeessor of Sirimegha- 
vanna. 

Now, according to the Buddhaghomppatti and 
Buddhadatta’s Vmaya-vinicchaya, Buddhaghosa and 

1. His ideiiLification with king Buddhiulasa father of king Mahanama does 
not seem to be correct. 

2. Sutnangala-Vildsini, Pt. I, p. 303—Satavahaiia-rajjam gantva. 

3. Vinaya riinka (Oldenberg), III, p, 4<5 ; SamanlajMisddikd, Sinhalese Ed., 
I, p. 172 ; Saratthapimkimni, Sinhalese Ed. 1, 493 ; JBBRAS, XX, 1899, 
pp. 208-209. 

4. Some have fixed the date of his reign as 249-208 A.D. (Malalasekera, 
Diet, of Pali Proper Names, II, p. 1140). 

5. Mahdvanse, Edward Upham's transL, p. 22f). According to the Pali 
Mahavamsa 19 years ; B. C. Law, Chronicles of Ceylon, pp. 8-9. 

6. Kathdvaiihu-Commy,, Introd.; B. C. Law, The Debates Commy,, PTS. 
Tr. Series, p. 3, 
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liuddliadatta were contemporaries.* Buddhadatia in 
the nigamana to his three works, states that he wrote 
those works durinfr the rei^?n of Aceuta Vikkanta or 
Accuta Vikkama of the Kalaniba family, the kiiif? of 
Cola. Here the Pali Kalamha is not to be equated with 
Kadamba, for it stands for Kalabhra. As Professor 
Nilakanta Sastri points out, “Accuta could have been 
no other than the king of the same name, who is reputed 
in literary tradition to have kept in confinement the 
three Tamil kings, the Cera, Coja and Pandya.”' 

Thus the contemporaneity of Buddhaghosa an(l 
Buddhadatta may be taken to establish the contem¬ 
poraneity of Sirinivasa Siripala, the king of Ceylon, 
and Aecuta Vikkanta, the king of Co|a.^ 

Cieiger has omitted an important fact that a matri¬ 
monial connection was established by Vijayabahu I 
(c. 1054-1109 A. D.),* through his marriage with Tiloka- 
simdari, a highly accomplished Indian princess, born of 
the royal family of Kalihga. ’ This serves as the chronologi¬ 
cal basis of contemporaneity of the Indian and 
Ceylonese kings. An attempt has been made on the 
evidence of the Belava cop})er plate of king Bhojavar- 
man of the Vaisnava Varman dynasty of East Bengal 
that Tilokasundari the second queeai of king Vijaya- 
bahu I, mentioned in the Cvlavamsa (p. 181) is no other 
than Trailokyasundari praised in the Belava plate as the 

1. B. C. Law, Buddhaghosa, p, 62. 2. The Colas, p. 121. 

8. Buddhadatta who was a celebrity of the Mahavihara of Ceylon and an 
inhabitant of the Coja kingdom situated on the Kaveri found his royal patron 
in king* Aceutavikkanta of the Kalaniba dynasty. Buddhadatta s Manuals, 
PTS. Intro, p. XVI. 

4, According to Geiger, 1059-1114 A.D. 

5. Ciilavamsa, Ch. 59, 29-30: 

Kalin gadh(i 7 "anij)dlavamsa jam edrudassanam jilokasundarwi ndma sukti- 
rndram kumdrikam 

Kalingaraithato raja dnupciva ciratihitim nijavamsassa icchayiio mahesHU 
hhisecayi, 

29 
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claughler of king Samalavarman the father and imme¬ 
diate predecessor of Bhojavarman through his wife 
MalavyadevL It is rightly pointed out that in the 
Bclava copper-plate the Varmans of East Bengal claim 
to have their descent from the royal family of Simhapura, 
and Bhojavarman expresses in pathetic terms his solici¬ 
tude for the contemporary Ceylon king in his difficulties 
arising from an inimical action on the part of the 
rdksasas. Once the personal relationship between Bhoja¬ 
varman and Vijayabahu I is assumed as a historical fact, 
it becomes easy to understand why the former should 
express this solicitude for the lord of Lanka.' It is 
evident from a Manimahgala inscription of 1053 A.l). 
that the Coja kings of the age were bringing heavy 
j)ressure to bear upon the kings of Ceylon.' The possibility 
of the matrimonial connection of the Ceylon king Vijaya¬ 
bahu I with the Varmans of East Bengal lies in the fact 
that Vijayabahu and his successors themselves felt proud 
in claiming their descent from the royal family of Simha¬ 
pura which was most probably a ])lace in Kalihga.' 


1. N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bcnflal, III, pp, 19 ff,; Pramodc Lai 
Paul in Indian Culture, July, 1939, pp. 58-59. 

2. llie fact is that the Cuja king Parakesarivarman alias llajendradeva 
imprisoned two sons of the Ceylon king Manabharana. It is still open to dispute 
if Manabharana of the inscription may be identifuid with Manabharana 
mentioned in the Culavamsa (Chap. 59, vs. 4*2, 44) as one of the two nephews 
of Vijayabahu I. He is nowhere mentioned as a king, Cf. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri, The Cojas, p. 302. 

3. Hultzsch, JRAS, 1913, p. 520 ; EL, XII, p. 4. The Komarti plate of 
Candravarman and the B:rhatprostha grant of Umavarman mention Simhapura 
which may be identified with Singupuram between Chicacolc and Narasanna- 
peta (El., IV, p. 143). These two grants support the view that Simhapura 
was a place in South India. 

Prince Manavarma lived at the court of the Pallava king Narasimha I 
(middle of the 7th Century A.D.); EL, III, 348 ; E.L, XXII, p. 28 &: n ; Mahdv,, 
11, 85 (Colombo, 1909). 



Chapter XVI 

TWO GREAT JAIN TEACHERS 
1. Risabhadeva (Adindtha) 

The Jains have established Llie external existence of 
the universe as a single unit and of the two ever-happen¬ 
ing cycles of ages, Avasarpini and IJlsarpini. The Jains 
believe that in each of them the twenty-four Tlrthahka- 
ras have flourished. As we lind in the Kalpamtra the 
tradition of four Jinas was cherished by the Jaina 
community at ari early stage of the development of Jina- 
logy. The Buddlialogy had also the tradition of four 
Buddhas. The number gradually increased from four to 
seven, from seven to twenty-four, from that to twenty- 
nine including the future Buddha, and from that to 
innumerable Buddhas. Going by this analogy the 
tradition of twenty-four Tirthankaras seems to be of later 
growth. 

During the period of AvasarpinV Risabhadeva also 
known as Adinatha flourished as the first Tlrthaiikara, 
But previous to his age was the period of Yugalins when 
human beings were born in pairs according to the Jain 
tradition. They lived as husbands and wives and all 
their necessities were met by the Kalpa trees. Gradually 
the Kalpa trees failed to meet human desires with the 
result that the world became full of miseries. To alle- 


1. Avasarjnni has its counterpart called Ulsarpini, These two make up 
a Kdlacakra or the twelve spoked wheel of time. There are six spokes in 
Avafiarpini beginning with happiness and ending in utmost misery. UiHarpini 
has .six spokes also. 
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viate the sufferings of humanity Risabha introduced 
reforms in everything wordly or religious. 

The Jain tradition is unanimous in making Risabh- 
adeva the first Tlrthaiikara. Though he is stated to 
have lived and died many years before Mahavira’s 
death, yet there may be something historical in the 
tradition whicli makes him the first Tlrihaiikara. The 
Brahmanas have myths in their Piirdnas about a 
Risabha, son of king Niibhi and Main, who had 100 sons 
including Bharata who was entrusted with the govern¬ 
ment of his kingdom.* 

All these particulars are also related by the Jains 
about their Risabha." 

Risabha was the first Jaina Tlrthaiikara in Bharata 
like Simandhara who was the earliest Tirthahkara from 
the land of Mahavideha. He was of golden complexion 
and had a bull for his cognizance. He was the son of 
Nabhikulakara and Marudevi. The Kulakaras were 
the first kings and founders of families at the time when 
the rest of mankind were Yugalins. The seventh and 
last of the line of Kulakaras was Nabhi.* It is interest¬ 
ing to note that a rich merchant’s wife gave warm gar¬ 
ments to some monks just to save them from cold. On 
account of this punya or merit gained in this world she 
became in her next birth Marudevi, the mother of the 
first Tirthahkara Risabha. His mother Marudevi 
called him Risabhadeva because she saw in her dream a 
bull coming towards her unlike all mothers of Tlrthah- 

J. Vimupuranay Wilson’s Tr. II, 103 ff.; Cf. Bhdgavata Purdna in which 
a detailed account of Risabha has been given. Cf. Uvatiagadasdo (Iloernle), 
Appendix III, p. 58 ; Jacobi, SBE,y xlv. p. 71 n. 2. 

2. lA.y IX, 163—Jacobi, On Mahdvtra and his predecessors, 

8. Jaina SdtraSy SBE., Pt. I, 281 f. n. According to the Digambaras 
there were fourteen Kulakaras beginning with Pratisrutinabhi. 
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haras' who see elephant in their first dream. When 
Marudevi conceived she dreamt 14 dreams. According to 
the Digambaras she had 16 dreams. The dreams were 
interpreted by the patriarch Nabhi in the absence of pro¬ 
fessional interpreters. The mother of Ilisablia became an 
aUrtha-siddha‘ for when she attained rnohsa or salvation, 
no copmiimity was in existence. Some hold that lie was 
born when the world passed out of its happiest stage and 
was in the era of Susamn-duhsamd,’ wluai hap])iness was 
mixed up with sorrow. There is a reference to him in a 
dedication to him by lay votaries in the Jain iiiscriiition 
from Mathura.' 

Risalihadeva was a Kosalan Ksatriya of the Kiisyajia 
g'otra. He was born at Vinitanagara. According to 
some he was liorn in the north of Kashmere towards the 
end of tile period of Yugalins. He bore the five eiiithets 
representing him as Risabha, the first king, the* first 
mendicant, the first Jina, and the first Tirthahkara. He 
was really a great pioneer in the history of human great¬ 
ness. His great glory lies in the fact that he first taught 
men the Jain faith. He is said to be 500 ])oles in stature 
and he is believed to have lived for 84,00,000 pwrva'’ 
years of which he spent one lakh of purva as an ascetic. 
He lived in the Krita age when there were only three 
castes, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Jsudras. 

1. Tliey were the preparers of the right path, also called the Jinas, who 
possessed perfect knowledge or kevalajhana and proelaiined anew the religion 
which sank into corruption. They were sophists, revered by tiie people, men 
of experience. They may be called prophets or founders of schools Cf. Dialo¬ 
gues of the Buddha, II, 66. 

2. ]f a man die before he has preached or founded a community, he will 

nevertheless become a siddha if he has had the requisite, history behind him, 
but he will be called an Atirtha-siddha (S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism. 
p. 170). Jh IhuL, 51. 

4. EL, 1, 886. 5. Ayodhya is known by this name according to the 

Vividhatirthakalpa (B. C. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sutras, p. 173). 

6. One purva is equal to 70,560,(MM),(MX),000 years. C f. Samgrahani Siitra, 
V. 262. 
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A beautiful orphan girl named Sunanda was once 
found strolling about in the forest and was brought to 
Nabhikulakara. She was married to Risabha who had 
another wife named Sumahgala. Sunanda gave birth to 
twins, a son named Bahuvali' and a daughter named 
SundarT. Sumahgala too gave birth to a son named 
Bharata and a daughter named Brahmi." Brahmi became 
a |)atron of learning and herself a learned lady, who 
invented 18 different alphabets. According to the custom 
of the time Risabha was married to his own twin sisters, 
Sumahgala and Sunanela. Sumahgala had ninety-eight 
other twin sons. It seems to be a different version of his 
nuirriage. The magnanimous Risabha had 100 sons," the 
eldest of whom was Bharata who became the first 
Cakravartli or the universal monarch and dwelt at 
Ayodhya. He gave uj) the sovereignty handed r)ver to 
him by his father Risabha and all pleasures and then 
entered the order.^ 

Risabha’s younger son became an ascetic first. His 
elder son followed his cxamf)lc sometime later. The 
elder son unable to overcome pride went to a forest and 
exerted himself to do away with it. When Risabha was 
informed of it, he sent his daughter to his brother in 
the forest to help him in the matter. She spoke about 
the glory of humility so well that it enabled him to 
conquer pride. So becoming humble enough to receive 
help from a woman, he became humble enough to do 
reverence to his younger brother, who was senior to him 
in religious life. Thus the merit gained through being an 
ascetic was not affected. 

1. Also called Gommata who is highly honoured—especially by the 
Digambaras. 2. Also called Brahmi (S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, 

p. 274 ; Kapadia, A history of the Canonical Lit, of the Jainas, p. 59), 

B. Visnupurana, Wilson’s Tr. II, x)P* 103 ff. 

4. (Jttaradhyayana-sutra, XVIII, 34. 
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Risabha gave valuable instructions to his sons, 
which may be noted here. Living beings suffer indi¬ 
vidually for their deeds in this world. A learned or 
virtuous man will be severely punished for his deed when 
he is given to acts of deceit. Men who are drowned in 
lust and addicted to pleasures will be deluded for want 
of (control. One should exert and control oneself. He 
should follow the commandments well proclaimed by 
the Arahats (elect). He should abstain from life- 
slaughter. A worthy and wise man should be careful and 
will not commit sin. He who has entered the road leading 
to the destruction of karma, who controls his mind, speech 
and body, who has given up his possessions and relations 
and all undertakings, should walk about subduing his 
senses.* 

As the people became very much {piarrelsome an<l 
lost respect for one another, they elected Ri.sabha as 
their king, who virtually became the first king, who is 
credited with having introduced politics and established 
a kingdom. It was he who first taught men and womcf) 
different arts and industries. During his reign he taught 
72 sciences of which writing was the first, arithmetic, the 
most important, and the knowledge of omens the last, 
the sixty-four accomplishments of women, hundred arts 
and three occupations of men. The arts as those of the 
potter, blacksmith, painter, weaver and barber, (each of 
five principal arts was subdivided into twenty branches), 
were taught while the occupations such as agriculture, 
trade, etc. developed everywhere. Dancing, singing, 
music etc. were the accomplishments of women. Some 
held that Risabha taught men 72 arts and women 64. 

During the time of Risabha tlicTC was want of fruits 
and water. Men used to live on leaves and vegetables 

1. Sutrahritanga, Book I, 2. 1. 
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l)ut they {!()uld not di^jest them. They followed the advice 
of Risabha in eating them. A few days later they again 
suffered from the same trouble. At this time fire broke 
out by means of constant striking of trees against one 
another on account of heavy storm. The people were 
astonished at this new phenomenon and were advised by 
Risabha to keep the Are burning by adding fuel to it. 
Risabha then taught them the |)reparation of earthen 
wares and advised them to take cooked food only. The 
people were cured of indigestion by following his advice. 
But they felt the necessity of protecting the earthen 
wares from being broken by wild animals. Risabha 
taught them the art of building huts and the art of pain¬ 
ting for adorning the rooms. He then taught them the 
art of weaving cloth. 

Risabha of great intelligence and beauty, lucky and 
modest, well-conlrolled in his senses, lived two millions 
of former years as prince and six millions three hundred 
thousand of former years as king. It is diAicult to ascertain 
the time at which he is thought to have lived. Ilis lifetime 
is supposed to have lasted for several billions of years. 
Winternitz is right in ])ointing out that the world 
aj)peared to him as a chess-board with human beings as 
chess players or a stage from which all the actors made 
their exit at the end,' 

During his reign he caused several i)alaees to be 
built and big markets opened. He had the town encircled 
by big walls. The people were taught to tend cattle. 
They began to cultivate lands with the help of cattle. 
Lands yielded abundant crops and the people started 
business on an exchange basis. To teach people the 
practice of piety he gave gold coins in charity for a year, 


1. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, II, pp. 553-55§. 
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o’uve separate kingdoms to his sons and himself passed his 
days like a sage completely free from attachment. 

The Ugras were, according to the Jains, descendants 
of those whom Risabha appointed to the olliee of yirefects 
of town, while the Bhojas were descended from those 
whom Risabha acknowledged as persons deserving of 
honour.* 

Risabha ruled his kingdom with equity and wisdom, 
performed many sacrificial rites and at last gave up his 
sovereignty in favour of his son Bharata. He then went 
to the hermitage of Pulalia (Pulastya), adopted the life 
of a liermit practising religious penances and performing 
all j)rcscribed ceremonies. Emaciated by his austerities 
he was reduced to a collection of skin and fibres. H(; 
put a pebble in his mouth and being naked he went tlu; 
way of all flesh. Bareheaded and barefooted, unmoved 
by heat or cold, he kept himself engaged in. meditation. 
In course of his tour he came to the house of fsrcyamsa 
Kumara, grandson of his son Bahuvali, and drank sugar¬ 
cane juice offered by him. He travelled far and wide 
and acquired muktijridna (knowledge of deliveianee), 
following the acquisition of real knowledge. lie visited 
Konkan, Venkata, Kiltaka and southern Karnataka." 
He advised the peo{)le to lead a holy life, to refrain froni 
killing animals, to make friendship with everybody, to 
abstain from committing theft, to accept gift unasked 
for, to remain ever contented, to renounce sinful desires 
and to keep company of sages. Those who acted accord¬ 
ing to his advice formed a school called tirtha. 

Riding in his palanquin Risabha came right through 
the town of Vinita to the park called Siddharthavana 
and stopped under the excellent Asoka tree and with his 

1. Uvdsagadasdo, Vol, 11, Appendix 111, p. 58. 

2. Wilson, Visvupurdna, p. 164 n. 

30 
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own hands plucked out his hair in four handfuls. After 
fastihff for two days and a half he put on divine robe 
whieh he discarded after a time and became naked. The 
Dioambaras make him a naked saint at the very outset. 
He tore out his hair and entered the state of homeless¬ 
ness in the company of four tJiousand hi<ih nobles, royal 
])ersons and Ksatriyas. Neglecting his body he meditated 
U|)on himself for one thousand years. Outside the 
town of Purimatala, in the park called Sakatamukha, 
under the excellent Nyagrodha (banyan) tree, he after 
fasling for three days and a half, without drinking water, 
being engaged in de(!p meditation, attained the highest 
knowledge and intuition called Kcvala.' lie had eighty- 
four punas' and eighty-four f^anadharasJ' He had an ex¬ 
cellent eonimunity of 84,000 Jsramanas with llisabh isena 
at their head; 3,00,000 nuns with Brahmisundari at their 
head (the Digambaras give the number of nuns as 
3,50,000); 3,05,000 lay votaries with 8re'yamsa at their 
head (according to the Digambaras the lay votaries 
were 3,00,0(K) with Dradaratha at their head); 5,54,000 
female lay votaries with Subhadra at their head (accord¬ 
ing to the Digambaras ,5,00,000 were the hnnale lay vota¬ 
ries among whom Suvrata was the chief one); 4,750 sages 
who knew the fourteen purvas; 9,000 sages who possessed 
avadhi knowledge {avadhijndna),'^ 20,0(M) kevalins ; 
20,600 sages who could transform themselves; 12,650 
sages of vast intellect; 12,650 professors ; 20,000 male and 
40,000 female disciples who reached perfection. 

1. The Pali aparisesa occurring as a predicate of unlimited knowledge 
and vision is just a synonym of the Jain term kcvala. 

2. Meaning a company oi group of disciples. 

B. Those having large followers. Cf. Gandcatiya, DigJta, I, lid. Some 
have translated it as aptistles (C. ,T. Shah, Jainisrn in North India, p. 225). 

4. Knowledge of the distant non-sensible in time or space possessed by 
divine and internal souls. It is one of the five kinds of knowledge. Antavan- 
tajndna in Pali is evidently the same term as Jaina Avadhijhdna which is 
knowledge co-extensive with the object rather than supernatural knowledge. 
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In his capacity of a maker of an end Risabha institu¬ 
ted two epochs: the epoch relating to generations and 
that relating to psychical condition. The former ended 
after countless generations and the latter from the next 
moment after his kevalaship. 

When his fourfold karman was exhausted, in this 
Aimsarpini era, after a lapse of SnHumddnhsamd period, 
he breathed his last, freed from all pains, on the Asba- 
pada' mountain in the fiamparyahha position, wliile in 
the company of 10,000 monks (Jaina sutras, ])i. 1. p. 
285) after fasting for six days and a half without drin¬ 
king water. 

II. Pdrh^andlhn 

The Jain saint Parsvarullha was the twenty-third 
Tlrlkankara^' He was the immefliate predecessor of 
Mahavira. lie was respected and worshipped as the 
Riophet of the Law. He was a favourite of the people,’ 
clever, with the aspirations of a clever man, of great 
beauty controlling his senses, lucky and modest.' He 
was of blue complexion.' He was a tall man measuring 
9 cubits.” He lived as a householder foi’ 30 years and 70 
years as an ascetic. Altogether he is said to have lived 
for 100 years.' He was active in the 8th century R. C.‘ 

1. Mount A.stapada is Kailasa, a great Jaina tirilni according to the 
Vivid ha tirlh akalpa . 

2. liemacaiidra, Ahhidluinacintdrnaniy Ch. I, 26-28. 

8. Purisadanle (Purisddaniya)^ Kalpasutra, I HI, 155 ; Pali PurifidjCiniya 
Ang.f I, 2IK) ; II, 115. It may be interpreted as the man of high birth or a 
distinguished person. Jacobi has exidained it as one who is to be chosen 
among men because of his preferable karman— Jaina suims, I, SBE., 
Vol. XXII, p. 271 n. 

4. Kalpasuirat 115 -dakkhe dakkha-painne padiruve alline bhaddae vinie. 

5. Nahar & Ghosh, Epitome of Jainism, xhi. 

6. Kapadia, Jlie Jain religion and litirature , Vol. I, p. 24. 

7. Kalpasutra, 168. 

8. Guerinot, Bibliographic Jama, Intro. According to some towards the 
end of the 9th century B.C. (J. G. Jain, Life in Ancient India as depicted in 
the Jaina Canons, p, 22). 
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Jac'obi regards this date as not improbable as some een- 
turies must hav’^e elapsed between his time and tlie 
appearance of Mahavira. He died 250 years before 
Mahavmi.' Charpentier is right in pointing out that 
Parsva existed as a real person and consequently the 
main points of the original doctrine may have been 
eodihed long before Mahavira." The doctrine of Maha¬ 
vira was scarcely anything else than a modihed or reno¬ 
vated form of Parsva’s creed,* In other words, Maha¬ 
vira was only a reformer and carried still further the 
work begun by Parsva.' Parsva seems to be the real 
founder of Jainism. He had undoubtedly better claims 
to this title.' It is tpiite true, as pointed out by 
Charpentier, that Jain religion is eertainly older than 
Mahavira.'* The literary evidences in the Jain and 
Buddhist texts am})ly prove the existence of a Nirgrantha 
(Miggantha) order founded by Parsva before Mahavira. 

The existenee of Parsva’s order in Mahavira’s time 
is proved by the reported dis{)ules between the followers 
of Parsva and those of Mahavira. The followers of 
Parsva, who did not fully recognise Mahavira as their 
spiritual guide, existed during Mahavira’s lifetime. 
There were the followers of Parsva round about Magadha 
even in the days of Mahavira. A sort of compromise 
v/as effected between the two sections of the Jain Chundi.' 

According to the Acaran^a sutra (IJ. Lee. 15,16) 
the parents of Mahavira, who belonged to the Jnatri- 

1. Cf. SHE., XLV, p. 122 n. 8. 

*2. IJttarddhyayana Sutra, Ed. Charpentier, Intro., p. 21. 

3. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 160. 

4. S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 48 ; Winternitz, History of Indian 
Literature, II, p. 424 n. 

5. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VII, p. 466 ; JA.^ 
IX, June 1880, p. 162. 

6. Uttarddhyayana Sutra, Ed. Charpentier, p. 21. 

7. Cambridge History of India, I, p. 155. 
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Ksatriyas', were worshippers of Parsva. Following 
the teachings of Parsva tiiey peacefully died by the 
practice of slow starvation of the senses. 

ParsVa was undoubtedly a bistorical person. His 
followers and doctrines are distinctly mentioned in the 
Jain sutras." He probably did something to improve 
the discipline of the homeless jnonks. His rule was 
followed by a body of monks. Mahavira sc'cms to have 
sup])orted them. 

Wh(Mi Parsva came to know the time of renuncia- 
tiorj by means of his intuition, he gave up everything he 
had and went through the town of Benares in a palanquin 
ajid came to the park called the Asramapada. He then 
proceeded to the Asoka tree. There he got (k)wn from the 
palanquin, took off his ornaments and i)lueked out tiie 
luiir of his head with his own hands. When the moon was 
in conjunction with the asterism visakhd, he entered the 
state of hoinelessness after fasting for three days and a 
half. He |)ractised strict morality for 83 days and over¬ 
came all obstacles on the 84th day. Being engaged in 
meditation he got the infinite, excellent, unobstructed, 
unimf)edcd, the highest knowledge' and intuition called 
KeiHila.' 

Parsva became the head of a big community of 
monks and nuns. He preached his doctrine for seventy 
years till his karma was exhausted. At first Mahavira 
belonged to the order of Piirsva. He found the discipline 
of Parsva’s monks not very stringent* and he left them. 
He was able to win over the members of Parsva’s order. 

1. Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, Ch. JI. 

2. M., Vol. IX, 158 fl'., 182. 

a. Kalpasutra, 156-59 . . . aiiamte nniitlare nivvaghae niravarane java 
Kcvala-vara-iianadamsanc samupaiiiie ... It is the just synonym of Pali 
apnrisesa . 

4. S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, pj). 35, 48 ff. 
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The religious tradition of Parsva or Suparsva was 
embodied in the ten earlier Purvas' and formed, accord¬ 
ing to the Bhagavatl suira, a common basis of the Jain 
and Ajivika canons. Dr. Barua points out that Parsva, 
who was a philosophic ju'edccessor of Mahavira, had I'ules 
f)f conduct which needed a philoso|)hic justificaLion in 
()rdcr that they mighl not appear arbitrary or be confused 
wi th social conventions." 

Jacobi iti hisJaina sutras (Pt. II, xix-xxii) has thrown 
light on the relationship between Parsva and Maliavira 
as leacluns. Parsva’s order was a n ligious one. Mahavira 
founded a new school of his own after the model of that of 
IMrsva but his only innovation was the adojition of 
chastity in the list of four vows of Parsva. It may be 
believed on good grounds that Mahavira joined and 
remained for a year with the religious order founded by 
Parsva. The members of Parsva’s order used to cover 
their nakedness by wearing clothes. It is evident from 
the Jain scriptures that when MahTivira adopted the 
ascetic life, he attaclu'd himself to the clothed community 
of Parsva. It was only in the second year of his ascetic 
life that he adopted the strictest observance of absolute 
nakedness when he fell in with Gosala, the leader of the 
Ajivikas or Terasiyas. The two hostile sects, the 
aflherents of Parsva and Mahavira and the adherents of 
Gosala, namely the Ajivikas, were originally elosely 
eonneeted before they came to a parting of the ways. 

Throughout his life Parsva, who got this name, as 
his mother lying in the dark saw a black snake crawling 
about by her side, was connected with snakes. So serpent 

1. The purvas were the sacred texts of the Jaiiias. The oldest known 
Jain literature consisted of 14 purvas and 12 Angus, The purvas formed the 
scriptural basis of the upangas and other books of the Jain Canon. 

2. Harua, Pre-Buddfiistic Indian Philosophy, p. B80. 

Hastiri;]fs, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. I, p. 265, 
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was his cognisance. When he grew uj) lie saved a serpent 
from grave danger. He also saved a poor terrified snake 
which took its shelter in a log of wood to which a brahmin 
ascetic was setting fire. In this work Parsva bore him¬ 
self with great credit. 

The saint Parsva was the son of king Asvasena 
(Asasena) of Varanasi (Benares) and Queen Varna, belong¬ 
ing to the Iksvaku race of the Ksatriyas. He was born in 
877 B.C. He was like all Tirthahkaras a Ksatriya. He 
was a nran of j^ractical nature and remarkable for his 
organising (aipacity.' One night V^amad('vi, who was 
perfectly healthy, whih^ lying on her bed, saw a black 
snake passing by. She was not at all frightened to see it. 
She spoke about it to the king who said that she would 
give birth to a mighty son. In due course a son of gr(;at 
beauty, good qualities and immense knowledge, was born 
to her. He was named Parsvakumara who became famous 
for his great prowess in his youth. At this time king 
Prasenajit" of Kusastliala^ tried his best to make his 
daughter Prabhavati well accomjilished. Her parents 
began to search for a suitable liridegroom when she grew 
u|). One day Prabhavati while walking in tin; garden 
with hcT maids heard a song in praise of Parsvakunuira. 
She then made up her mind to marry him. Attaining 
puberty she was deeply absorbed in the thought of Parsva¬ 
kumara. Her maids spoke to her parents about her 
thought, which made her lean and thin. Her weakness 
was noticed by her parents who sent her to Parsva. 
Prabhavati won the admiration of everybody m her 
country by virtue of her beauty, good qualities, and 

1. Barua, Pre-Buddh is tic Indian Philos<rphij, p. 380. 

2. Also known as Prasannajita, king of Ayodhya. 

3. It was the same as Kdnyakubja or modern Kanauj (Mbfu 87, 17 ; 
Bhagavaiapurdva, VI, 1, 21 ; Yoginiianira, 2, 4 ; Harsacariia, Ch. VI ; Vinaya- 
pitaka, II, 220 etc.). 
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iniiiieiise knowledge. Many good kings tlesired to marry 
her. Yavana the king of Kalihga was sure of winning 
her. The news of Prabhavatl’s going to Parsva spread 
far and wide. When king Yavana heard of it, he being 
dis])leased started for Kusasthala with a strong army and 
besieged it. King Prascnajit was verj^ much anxious to 
save himself from Yavana’s ]>owerful army. He sought 
the help of king Asvasena of Benares, who when informed 
of the impending danger of Prascnajit, at once came to 
his rescue. Before starting with his army towards Kusas¬ 
thala, Parsva enquired of him about the enemy he was 
going to encounter with. King Asvasena told him ev(ny- 
Lhing and asked him to face the enemy in a battle. King 
Yavana, on the advice of his old minister, did not wage 
war against him, as he was too strong a match for him 
and prayed for forgiveness. Then Parsva blessed him and 
asked him to return to his kingdom. Although Piirsva 
did not like married-life, he was persuaded by her father 
Prascnajit to marry Prabhavati. He afterwards agreed 
to marry her. After marriage Prabhavati was very hapi)y. 

One day Parsva saw many people coming out of the 
town with baskets full of flowers and learnt on en(|uiry 
that an ascetic named Kamatha, who kept fire round his 
seat, engaged himself in a meditation called Panedgni 
under the scorching sun. Parsva came to him with his 
companion and saw a snake being roasted inside a piece 
of burning wood. He said, “It is a folly to be engaged 
in meditation subjecting body to pain. Meditation is one 
of the accomplishments of religion. Everything is futile 
except ahimsd. Ahimsd or non-harming is the best of all 
virtues.” Kamatha replied, “What do you know about 
dharma? You like to mount horses and elephants. Only 
asceties like myself know what dharma is.” On hearing 
this Parsva thought thus, “How much conceited are men 
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who know nothing of kindness, yet they think they are 
practising dharma” Then he asked his companion to cut 
that piece of wood lengthwise. As soon as it was done a 
snake came out almost roasted. Parsva caused that snake 
to hear the navakdramantra.' The snake died immediately 
and became God Dharanendra who held a serpcnPs hood 
over Parsva. At this Kamatha became greatly ashamed, 
lie was very angry, yet he continued his meditation. 
Soon he died. Pilrsva while on his tour came to a hermi¬ 
tage at night and engaged himself in deep meditation at 
the foot of a tree. He was disturbed while in meditation 
by a heavy downpour of rain with peels of thunder. 
Shortly afterwards he obtained muktijndna. Many men 
and women l)egan to lead virtuous life being instructed 
by him. They formed an establishment which came to be 
known as tlie ilrtha. Parsva was called the Tirthahkara 
for establishing the tirtha. To the ilrtha of Parsva hfteen 
Pralyt'kabuddhas belonged, who expounded the sayings 
of the sages (Isibhdsiyas).' Parents of Parsva, Prabha- 
vati and other members of the family joined the Sarngha.” 

Parsva is said to have visited many cities the promi¬ 
nent of which were Ahicchatra, Amalaka|)pa, Savatthi, 
Karnpillapura, Sageya, Rayagiha and Kosambi.’ Parsva 
attained Nirvana’ in 777 B.C., stretching out his hands, 
freed from all pain, on the summit of the Mount Sammeta 
(Sammeya),®, in the first month of the rainy season, in the 


1. For an idea of this mantra vide S. Stevenson, Hi art of Jainism, 
pp. 254, 25(>. 

2. Isibhasiyas or the sayings of the sages consist of 45 chaps. They are 
the expositions of 45 Praiijckahuddhas or individual buddlias (vide Isibhdsufa- 
samftaham published at Hiitlam, 1927). 

8. B. C. Law, lndolog,ical Studies, TI, 241-43. 

4. Acdrdnf^a Niryukti, 335 ; Ndyddhainmakahdo, II, 222, 230 ; Law, Geo¬ 
graphy of Early Buddhism, pp. 18-19, 28, 53, 8, 6, 9, 15, 10, 17, 23, 35. 

5. Kalpasutra, 168-69. 6. It was the Mount Sameta^ikhara which 

was thenceforth known as the Parsvanatha Hill. 

31 
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(company of 83 persons, after fasLin^^ for a month even 
without drinking water.’ 

As regards the eompany of 83 persons the Digambaras 
liold a different view. They say that there was the 
eompany of 36 persons only. Parsva had eight ganas and 
eight ganadharas who were Subha and Aryaghosa, 
V’^asistha and Brahmacarin, Sauniya and 8ridhara, Vira- 
bhadra and Yasas. He had an excellent community of 
16,000 Sramanas with Aryadatta at their head, 38,000 nuns 
with Puspacfila at their head, 1,64,000 lay votaries with 
Suvrata at the^ir head, 3,27,000 female lay votaries with 
Sunanda at their head," 350 sages who knew the four 
Purvas, 1,400 sages who were possessed of the avadhi 
knowledge,' 1,000 Kevalins, 1,100 sages who could Irans- 
form themselves, 600 sages of correct knowledge, 1,000 
male and 2,000 female disciples who had reached perfec¬ 
tion, 750 sages of vast intellect, 600 professors and 1,200 
sages in their last birth.* The Digambara texts differ. 
Atreording to them there were ten ganas and ten gana¬ 
dharas among whom Svayambhu was the chief apostle. 
Tliey also differ in giving the number of nuns, laymen 
and female lay votaries which, according to them, was 
26,000, one lac, and three lacs respectively. 

As a maker of an end Parsva like Kisabha instituted 
two epochs : the one relating to generations and the other 
relating to psychical condition.® The former ended in the 
fourth generation and the latter in the third year of his 
kevalaship. 

I. Kalpasutra, 168. 2. Ibid., 

3. It is the same as Pali Ananiandna (Ang. IV, p. 428). Tlie knowledge 
which comprehends the limited world is itself limited in its character. It is 
the knowledge co>extcnsive with the object rather than supernatural knowledge 
(antavaniena ndnena antavanLavi lokam jdnam passam). 

4. Kalpasutra, 166. 

5. Jugamiakadabhumipa pariydyamtakaflabhumiya {Kalpasutra, 167). 
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Many legends have gathered round the saint Parsva. 
The Parsvanathacaritra' contains many stories, fables and 
fairy-tales. Winterniiz points out that not a few of these 
stories are known from other Jaina and secular narrative 
works such as the Pancatanlra. The story of king Suvar- 
nabahu not only reminds us of the Sakuntala legend but 
actually reveals an acquaintance of the drama of Kalidasa. 

The life-stories of Parsva in poetry are many in 
number. The Parsvandthacaritra deals not only witli the 
life-story of Parsvanatha in his last incarnation but also 
his previous nine existences. This work also contains 
gnomic sayings both on morality and worldly wisdom. 
Winternitz has quoted some in his Hislory of Indian 
LUeraturc.' 

Parsva had a disciple named Kesin who completely 
mastered the sciences and right conduct. lie had sruta 
and avadhi knowledge.’ He visited the town of J^ravasti 
and lived in the Tinduka Park. A Jina named Vardha- 
mana lived at that time who had Gautama as his famous 
disciple. Gautama who knew twelve ahgas and who was 
enlightened also came to Sravasti and lived in the 
Kosthata Park. Gautama and Kesi lived protecting them¬ 
selves by the gwptis.* The disciples of both of them 
thought thus— 

1. Parsvandthacaritra —Edited by Harg-ovindadasa and Beeaidasa, 
Benares 1912, An analysis of thi.s text is given by Bloomfield in his work, 
The Life and sttyries of the Jaina sainor Pdrsvandtlia, Baltimore, 1919. Tfie 
legend of the saint Parsvanatha ha.s been edited and translated by Charpentier 
from Devendraganin’s Commentary, ZDMG., C9, 1915, 321-59. 

2. Vol. 11, p. 515. 

3. The former was derived from the sacred texts and the latter was the 
limited and conditioned knowledge. 

4. Guj)ti (Vedic gupti) means protection, defence, guard, watchfulness, 
Cf. Anguiiara, IV, 106 ff.; Dtgha, Ill, 148. Guptis are three in number. 
Three guptis and five sarnitis constitute eight articles of the .lain creed. They 
are the means of self-control. Cf. Uttaradhyayana sutra, XXIV, 1 : Attha 
pavayanamayao samugutti taheva ya] 

Pameeva ya samiio tao guttio ahiya || 

The three guptis are the following: 
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(1) Is the law of Parsva the right one or the iaw of 
Mahavira ? 

(2) Does the law of Parsva recognise four vows ? 

(3) Does the law forbid clothes for a monk or does 
it allow the use of under and upper garments? 

Knowing the thoughts of their disciples Kesi and 
(iautama met each other. Asked by Kesi, Gautama 
replied, “Wisdom recognises the truth of the law and the 
ascertainment of true things. The Tirthankaras have 
fixed what is necessary for carrying out the law. The 
first saints were simple but slow of understanding, the last 
saints prevaricating and slow of understanding, those 
between the two, simple and wise ; hence there are two 
forms of the law. The first could but with difficulty 
understand the prei^epts of the law and the last could only 
with difficulty observe them but those between them 
easily understood and observed them”.’ Their view is that 
knowledge, faith and right conduct are the true causes of 
final liberation. Self is the one invincible foe together 
with four cardinal passions (anger, pride, deceit, and 
greed) and the five senses. Love, hatred etc. are heavy 
fetters y attachment is a dangerous one ; having regularly 
destroyed them one should live according to the rules of 
conduct. Love of existence is dreadful. Passions are the 
fire,' which should be subdued. One should govern the 
unruly mind by the discipline of the law. The heterodox 
and the heretics have chosen a wrong path. The right 

(i) preventing mind from sensual pleasure by engaging it in contempla¬ 

tion, study, etc. ; 

(ii) preventing the tongue from saying bad things by a vow of silence ; 

and 

(iii) putting the body in an immovable posture (Uttaradhyayana sutra, 

Ed. Charpentier, pp. 178-81). 

1. Jaina sutras, II, 122-23. 2, Cf. Dkamniapadaf V, 211, 

8. Ibid., V. 251. 
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path as pointed out by the Jinas is the most excellent. 
Old age and death carry away living beings.^ The law is 
the refuge and the most excellent shelter. The omniscient 
Jina has risen after destroying the circle of births. He is 
the luminary who brings light into the whole world of 
living beings. Nirvana is the safe, happ\ and quiet place 
which the great sages reacli. It is ficcdom from pain and 
is dilticult of approach." The sages who have got it are 
free from sorrows and they have put an end to the stream 
of existence. In this way Gautama succeeded in winning 
over Kesi to his side by removing his doubts. Kesi then 
adopted the law of five vows proclaimed by the first 
TTrthahkara Risabha. In the meeting of Kesi and 
Gautama the subjects of the greatest importance, such as 
the five rnahdvratas of Mahavira and the cdujjdma- 
(Ihamnia of Lord Parsva, and the acelakatva propounded 
by Mahavira and the sacelakatva of Parsva were settled, 
and knowledge and virtuous conduct were brought into 
eminence". This meeting also brought about the union 
of the old branch of the Jain Church and the new one^ 
It was through Kesi the followers of Parsva accept(r?d the 
discipleship of Mahavira according to the Rdyapasenaiya 
suya. 

Charpentier in the Introduction to his edition of the 
Uttarddhyayana sutra (p. 46) rightly ])oints out that a 
kernel of real old tradition is preserved in the chapter 
XXIII of the Uttarddhyayana sutra, concerning the 
differences in opinion between the two ancient divisions 
of the church. According to him the followers of Parsva 


1. Java ca viticcu ca ayum pacenii Daiiinam — 

Dhammavada, V. 135. 

2. Cf. Visuddhimagiia, p. 612 ; Sumangalaviladni, I, 217 ; Vinaya, I, 8 ; 
Vinaya, II, 150; Dhamrnapada, V, 204 etc. Law. Concepts oi Buddhism, XI. 

3. Uttarddhyayana sutra, XXIIl. 1-89. 

4 . Ha.stings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VII, p. 460. 
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seem to have observed somewhat less severe rules of asce¬ 
ticism than those of Mahavira. The historical importance 
of the dialogue between Kesi and Gautama lies not only 
in the contrast sharply drawn between the two orders but 
also in the necessity felt for amalgamating them into one 
order.' As a happy result of the amalgamation of the two 
orders, the oldest known Jain literature came to consist 
of the fourteen Purvas and the twelve Angus. Parsva’s 
doctrine of the six classes of living beings served is the 
basis of Mahavira’s doctrine of six lesydfi.' 

The Bhagavatl sutra (1. 76)’ refers to a dispute 
between Kalasavesiyaputta, a follower of Pfirsva, and a 
disciple of Mahavira. It ends with the former’s begging 
permission to stay with him after liaving changed the law 
of the four vows for the law of the live vows enjoining 
compulsory confession.' It is surely a supplement to the 
Uttarddhyayana dialogue between Kesi and Gautama as 
representatives of the two Jain orders, old and new. The 
Nayddhammakahao (II. 1. 222 ff.) tells us that Kali, an 
old maiden {vaddakumdri), joined Parsva’s order and was 
entrusted to Pupphaeiila, the head of the nuns. The two 
sisters of Uppala joined the order of Parsva but being 
unable to lead the rigid life of the order they became brah¬ 
min parivrajikas (female wanderers). Munieanda, a 
follower of Parsva, lived in a potter’s shop in Kumdruya- 
sannivesa in company of his disciples. Vijaya and 

1. Law, Mahavira: His Life and Teachingfty p. 47. 

2. Ibid., p. 48. Lesya is the term signifying colour {Sutrakftdnga, I, 6, 
13). The classification of living beings in terms of six colours may be traced 
in J^arsva’s doctrine of six Jtvanikdyas (Acdrdngu, II, 15, 16 ; Cf. Law, 
Mahavira : His Life and 2'cachings, p. 104). 

3. Vide also Weber, Fragment der Bhagavati, p. 185. 

4. ''Tujjham amtie cdiajjdmdio dhammdto pamcamahdvvaiyam sapadikka- 
manam dhammani uvasam.paj]itia nam vihariitae ,^*— (to stay with you after 
having changed the law of four vows for the law of the five vows enjoining 
compulsory confession). Cf. Silanka’s commentary on the Acdrdnga sutra, 
Calcutta Ed., p. 331. 
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Pugabbha, the two female disciples of Parsva, saved 
Mahavira and Gosala in Kuviya-sannivesa.' The Bhaf^a- 
vati sutra (IX. 32) refers to Gahgeya, a follower of Parsva 
in Vaniyagama. He gave up four vows of Parsva and 
adopted the five mahavratas of Mahavira. The Ndyd- 
dharnmakahao (19. p. 218) mentions Pundariya who 
aece[)ted four vows of Parsva. The followers of Parsva 
moved in a company of five hundred monks in the city of 
Tuiigiya." A number of lay women joined Parsva’s order." 
The Rdyapascnaiyasuya (147 ff.) refers to a follower of 
Parsva named Kesi. He visited Seyaviya (Setavya) 
where a discussion took jdace regarding the identity of 
soul and body between Kesi and Paesi, who being con¬ 
vinced of his opponent’s doctrine, became an adherent 
of the samanas. A follower of Parsva named jUdaka of 
the Medaryagotra, son of Pedhala, met Gautama the 
famous disciple of Mahavira, who spoke thus, “As long as 
a man does not control himself, he does not renounce 
injury to living beings. Beings belong to the circle of 
births ; if they be now immovable beings, they will 
(sometime) become movable ones ; when they leave the 
bodies of movable beings, they will be born in the bodies 
of immovable ones. It is a sin to kill them when they are 
born in the bodies of movable beings. There are some 
men who live in woods and huts, who are not well-con¬ 
trolled, and who do not abstain from killing living beings, 
they are born in some places inhabited by the evil doers. 
It has never happened nor will it ever happen that all 
movable beings will die out and become immovable ones 
and vice versa.” At last Udaka expressed his desire to 
part with the creed enjoining four vows preached by 
Parsva for the five vows of Mahavira. Gautama was 


1. Ava.^yakacurni, p. 291. 

3. NayadhamvialcahaOf II, 10. 


2. Bha^avafi sutra, 2-5, 
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successful in winning over Udaka to liis side.' From this 
dialogue between Udaka and Gautama it appears that the 
followers of Parsva and the disciples of Mahavira were 
respectively known as the Nigantha Kumaraputtas and 
the Nigantha Nathaputtas. 

The religion of Parsv^a was meant for oue and all with¬ 
out any distinction of caste or creed. Parsva allowed 
women to enter his order as the Buddha did at the request 
of Mahaprajapatl Cautami.' He laid stress on the 
doctrine of ahimsa. According to him strict asceticism was 
the only way for the attainment of salvation. Fundamen¬ 
tally the doctrines of Parsva and Mahavira were the same. 
Only points of difference were concerning vows and gar¬ 
ments. Parsv^a preached four vows instead of five. lie 
allowed an under and upper garment (sanlaruttaro) but 
Mahavira" forbade clothing altogether. Mahavira seems 
to be the first exponent of nakedness. It is interesting to 
find the monks of the order of Parsva practising Jina- 
kappa* According to Jactobi the order of Parsva seems 
to have undergone some changes in the period between the 
death of Parsva and the advent of Mahavira. 

Parsva’s four vows' were the following: — 

(1) Abstinence from killing living beings (Cf. the 
Buddhist Pdndtipdtd veramani or the avoidance of life- 

1. Sutrakritdnf^a, II, Lee. 7. 2. Cf. Viniiya Cullavagga, X, I. 

3. IJitarddhyayana Suini, XXIIT, 13 ; Cf. Vinaya Mahdvaggay VIII, 14. 2 

4. Jain. Life in ancient India as described in the Jain Canoyis, 27. 

5. The Panlidvdgarandirn (Pra.^na-Vydkarandni) explains the great moral 
vows of th(‘ Jains. The fir.st four represented the four principles of self-restraint 
as jirescrihed by Parsva for his followers. Although the enumeration of the 
1 nnciples is somewhat different, they are all important to both the Jain and 
Buddhist systems. In the Jain presentation a greater emphasis is laid on the 
side of the abstinence from impious acts, while in the Buddhist presentation 
much stress is laid on the positive aspect of virtues. It is not enough that a 
person abstains from doing a misdeed inasmuch as a progressive man is 
expected to cultivate and develop friendliness, truthfulness, honest life, etc. 
The difference seems to be one of degree and not of kind. (See also Law, 
Some Jdina Canonical Sutras, pp. 62-63), 
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slaughter). It is just another name for pity (dayd), for¬ 
bearance, purity, goodness, welfare, protection, morality, 
self-control, self-guarding etc. according to the Panhd- 
vdgarandim. 

A Jain is careful in his walk. He searches into his 
mind and speech. He is careful in laying down his uten¬ 
sils of begging. He eats and drinks after proper inspec¬ 
tion. 


(2) Avoidance of falsehood (Cf. the Buddhist musd- 
vddd verainani). 

A Jain speaks after deliberation. He comprehends 
and renounces anger, greed, fear and mirth. 

(3) Avoidance of theft (adinndddnd veramani). 

A Jain begs after deliberation for a limited space. 
He consumes his food and drink with the permission of 
his superiors. He who has taken {)ossession of some space 
should always take possession of a limited part of it and 
for a fixed time.' He may beg for a limited ground for 
his co-religionists after deliberation. 

(4) Freedom from possessions (Cf. the Buddhist 
jdtaruparajatapatiggahand veramani). 

The non-hankering after worldly possessions may be 
internal and external. The external hankering is an 
obstacle to religious practice and the internal hankering 
leads a person to the incorrectness of method, recklessness, 
thoughtlessness and moral contaminations, according to 
the Panhdvdgarandim. 

1. Cf. Anguttara, I, 205. Tliis is kown in Theravada Buddhism as 
NiganiJiuposatho, 

32 
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If a living being hears agreeable or disagreeable 
sounds,' sees forms, smells,' tastes things and feels 
touches,' he should not be attached to them. 

According to some these are the restraints in Jainism.* 

To these four vows of Parsva, the vow of chastity 
was later added by Mahavira. This he did by dividing 
the vow of property into two parts: — 

One relating to women and the other relating to 
material possessions. The Ajivika leader Gosala’s conduct 
led Mahavira to add the vow of chastity to the four vows 
of Parsva. 

The Pali Cdtuydmasamvara {Cdiuydma-susamvutoY 
which is equivalent to Prakrit Cdtiiyydma or Cdujjdina, 
denoting four vows of Parsva, was imdouljtedly a phra¬ 
seology of the religion of Parsva but it acquired altogether 
a new connotation with the followers of Mahavira. Some 
think that by the fourfold self-restraint the Buddhist 
author has simply expressed the four characteristics of a 
Jaina recluse.® A correct representation of the fourfold 
self-restraint even in the sense in which the followers of 
Parsva understood it, is not wanting in Buddhist litera¬ 
ture. 

Rhys Davids is wrong in his statement that Jacobi 
thinks that the four restraints are intended to represent 

1. Cf. Buddhist naccaffltavaditavi.'iukaddsmna verumani, 

2. Cf. Buddhist mdldgandhavilepanadhdranamandanavlbhusanaUfuind 
verarnani. 

3. Cf. Anguttara, III, 1>9-K)0— So cakkJiiirm rupam disvd na nimittagdhi 
hoii ndnuvyanjanaggdhif yaivddikaranam enam cakkhundriyam asarnvutam 
viharaniam abhijjhu dornanassd papakd akasald dhanrnm anvdssaveyyum tassa 
samvardya patipajjati, rakkhati cakkhundriyam cakkhundriye samvaram dpaj- 
jati» Sotena saddam sutvd ghdnena gandham ghdyitavd . . . jivhdya rasatn 
sdyitvd kdyena polthabham phuaiivd . . . nianasd dhammam vinndya na nimiU 
tagdhl hoii ndnuvyanjanaggdhi, 

4. Sutrakriidngay II, 7, 17. 

5. Samyutta I, p. 66. Cf. Digha, III, p. 49— Cdtuydma-mmvara-samvuto, 

6. Law, Mahavira : His Life and Teachings, 13-14. 
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the four vows kept by the followers of Parsva." Jacobi 
has not said this in his Jama sutras (S.B.E.) II, xxiii, to 
which Rhys Davids refers." 

According to the Dlgha Nikaya' a nigantha lives res¬ 
trained as regards all water ; restraincxl as regards all 
evils ; all evils he has washed away and he lives suffused 
with the sense of evil held at bay. Such is the fourfold 
self-restraint and since he is thus tied with this fourfold 
bond, therefore is he the niggantho (free from bonds), 
gatatto (whose heart is gone, that is, to the summit, to 
the attainment of his aim), yatatto (whose heart is under 
control) and thitatio (whose heart is fixed) according to 
the commentator Buddhaghosa.^ The Buddha explained 
the term differently when he explained it on his own 
account. By the four-fold self-restraint he meant the 
four moral precepts, each of which is viewed in its four¬ 
fold aspect. The four precepts and self-privation are the 
recognised roads to the blissful state of the soul.° Regard¬ 
ing the first of the four restraints the Buddhist commen¬ 
tator Buddhaghosa thought that the Jains did not drink 
cold water because there were souls in it. The Hatthita- 
pasas used to kill every year one elephant for the purpose 
of food on the ground tliat they thereby minimised the 
slaughter of life.“ The Jaina householder Upali pointed 
out that his Master considered every act of killing a 
demerit, whether the act be intentional or not. The 

1. Dialogues of Ihe Buddha, II, p. 75 f. n. 1. 

2. S.B.B., II, p. 75, f. n. 

3. ‘‘Ni^jantho sabbavan-vilrito ca hoti, sabba-vari yuto ca, sabbavari dhuto 
ca, sabba-vari phutt-oca, Evam. . . . nigantho ciitu-yamasamvara-samvuto hoti 
. , . . ayam vuccati. . . . niRantho gatatto ca yatatto ca thitatto cati’* (Dlgha, 
I, p. 57). 

4. Sumangalavildsim, I, p. 168— Gaiatlo=^Koiippatta-citto; Yatatto 
^samyata ritto ; Thitatio^Suppaii[{hiio cilto, 

5. Majjhima Nilcdya, II, pp. 35-36. 

6* Jaina Sutras, II, 418, 
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Buddha held the view that it was impossible to abstain 
from killing for even in moving about a man was bound 
to kill many lives. The Jainas took exception to the 
Buddhist view.' 

The image of Parsvanatha found in a temple on the 
Paresnath Hill in the district of Ilazaribagh, represents 
the saint sitting naked in the attitude of meditation. His 
head is protected by the snake which is his special emblem. 
According to the VividhaUrthakalpa (pp. 11-13), there 
was in ancient times an image of Parsvanatha at Campa 
in the suburb of Ratnakara. It was worshipped by Soham- 
ma Vasava and the daughter ofVidehawith Raghupuh- 
gava and Sakra. Krisna installed an image of Parsva on a 
sanctified spot in the town of Sahkhapura. lie worshipped 
the image after installing it in a tenijile. The sea engulfed 
the temple and the image. The image of the Lord 
Parsva was rescued by a merchant of the town of Kanti 
and was taken to his native town. After the death of this 
merchant, Nagarjuna, the chief of the saints, brought the 
image home for subduing passions ; hence the place was 
called Stambhanakhatlrtha. Much merit is gained by 
the sight of the image of Parsvanatha. 


1. Ibid,, n, 414-417 ; Law, Historical Gleanings, pp. 30-31. 
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